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conservation. 
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(a) Bajgir. “ New Port,” South gate, before clearance and repair. 

(b) Bajgir. “ New Fort,” South gate, after clearance and repair. 

(c) Burhanpur. Shah Nawaz Khan’s tomb, undermined wall of Chhatto' 
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(d) Burhanpur. Shah Nawaz Khan’s tomb, new revetment wall below the 

north-west Chhattri ; from river bed. 

XII.— Conservation, Pahareeb and Rampal. 

(a) Paharpur, Rajshahi. Eastern ante-chamber and mandapa, before con- 

servation. 

(b) Paharpur, Eajshahi. Eastern ante-chamber and mandapa, after con- 

servation. . 

(c) Rampal, Dacc^il ^^Pront view of Baba Adam’s mosque, before conserva- 

tion. ’ 

(d) Rampal, Dacca. Front view of Baba Adam’s mosque, after conserva- 
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Xni. — Conservation, Sankaepasha and Sibsagae. 

(a) Sanli:arpasha,,Sylhet. General view of mosque, from south-west. 

(b) Sibsagar, Assam. Plaster ornamentation of Karanghar Palace. 

(c) Sankaipasha, Sylhet. Details of moulded brickwork in front wall of 

mosque. 

XIV. — CONSEEVATION, SIaHABALIPDEAW. 

(a) Seven Pagodas. The Five Rathas, from south, before repairs. 

(b) Seven Pagodas. The Five, Rathas, from west, before repairs. 

(c) Seven Pagodas. The Five Rathas, from west, after repairs. 

- (d) Seven Pagodas. The Five Rathas, from south, after repairs, 

XV. — CONSEEVATION, PaGAN. 1 

fu} Pvasaw, Pagan. Dhammayazika P.agoda, aftenrepairs. 
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XVn. — Excavations, Taxila. 

(а) Sirkap. Blocks H', G' and E'. General view, looking north. 

(б) Sirkap. Blochs D' and E'. General viev, from south-ivest. 

XVUI. — Excavations, T^ixila. 

(а) Sirkap. Block 2'. View of deep digging from north. 

(б) Sirkap. Block 2'. View of deep digging inside citj- wall, looking east. 
XIX. — ^Excavations, Taxila. 

(1-5) Miscellaneous antiquities from Sirkap. 

XX.— Excavations, Taxila. 

(1-12) Miscellaneous antiquities from Sirkap. 

XXI. — ^Excavations, Taxila. 

(1-15) Miscellaneous antiquities from Sirkap. 

XXJT. — Excavations, Taxila. 

(1-8) Miscellaneous antiquities from Sirkap. 

XXni.— Excavations, Mohenjodaeo. 

Plan of Dk Area, G. Section showing buildings of the late Period. 

XXTV. — ^Excavations, Mohenjodaeo. 

(a) A large building of Intermediate Period III showing on the right an original 
doorway (A) and to left two doorways (B) of later period. 


(6) General view of excavations (Dk. Area, G. Section) showing water chute, 
well and mud-brick filling of later buildings. 

XXV. — Excavations, Mohenjodaeo. 

The lining of a well showing the masonry of three separate periods. Beyond 
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pations. 
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XXVII. — ^Excavations, Mohenjodaeo. 
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(b) Lane of the Intermediate Period with well-constructed drain. 
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date in foreground. _ , 

XXVm. — ^Excavations, Mohenjodaeo. ‘ ■ ■ ^ 

(a-p) Seals and other objects. 


XXIX. — Excavations, Mohenjodaeo. . ' ■ 

[a-b] Copper antiquities, (c-d) Details of buildings. 

yxy. — ^E xcavations, Haeaepa. 

(а) Harappa. Mound E, trench IV. Northern section showing three circular 

structures, from south-east. ^ • , ' . ' 

(б) Harappa. Mo?Ld _E, trench ,V. General view’ after excavation, from 

west. • ■ V ^ 

(c) Earappa. Site G; trench II. Pottery (G' 130)^fj! iiYUj'from south-east. 

(d) ,. rappa. Mound E. Jcwel]ery)fiom trench TV. , ' 
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XXXI. — Excavations, Haeappa. 

(а) Harappa. Torso of a nude male figure in red sandstone. Eront view. 

(б) Harappa. Torso of a nude male figure in red sandstone. Side view. 

(o) Harappa. Torso of a nude male figure in red sandstone. Back view. 

(d) Harappa. Torso of a nude male figure in red sandstone. Side view. 

XXXIL— Excavations, Haeappa and Daldik. 

(а) Harappa. Mound F, trench V. Well, and oval jars in situ frorn north- 

west. 

(б) Harappa. Seals and sealings. 

(c) Dallin. Circular structure B in Pakpatan canal. 

(d) Dallin. Circular structure A in Pakpatan canal. 

XXXIII.—Excavations, Haeappa and Dallin. 

(а) Copper objects. 

(б) Snake head and cone. 

(c) Copper dagger. 

(d) Censer and dishes. 

(e) Earthenware vases. 

(f) Ornamental objects of faience and steatite. 

(g) Painted platters and dish on stand. 

(ii) Bibhed faience objects. 

(f) Terracotta human heads from the Pakpatan canal 
XXX IV. — Excavations, Nalanda. 

Plan of monastery Ho. 7. Topmost level. 

XXXV. — Excavations, Nalanda. 

(a) Nalanda. Monastery 7. Topmost stratum, east verandah and cells as 
excavated and before repair. 

(d) Nalanda;CM(jpastery 7. Topmost stratum, east side cells after repair. 

(c) Nalanda. Monastery 6. North side verandah parapet and earlier 

structures as excavated and before repair. 

(d) Nalanda. Monastery 6. North side verandah parapet and earlier struo- 

tures after repair. 

XXXVI. — ^Excavations, JIahasthan. 


xSairagi Bhita. View of brick-on-edge 


(a) Mahasthau, District Bogra. 
platform. 

(5) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Eairagi Bhita. View of north-west comer 
of early Pala temple. 

■ • W ^sthari, Dktrict Bogra. Munir Ghon. City wall before excavation. 

, , ( ) Mahasthan, Distnct Bogra. Munir Ghon. City wall with outer bastion 

after excavation. ’ 

XXXm.—ExcAVATioNS, AIahasthak. 
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drain 

(6) Jlahasthan, District Bogra. 

west eomer, 

(c) Mahasthan, District Bofre 
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Plate XXXVIIL — ^Excavations, Mahastean. 

(o) Mahastlian, District Bogra. Square platform in southern trench. 

(6) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Eing wells in southern trench. 

(c) Mahasthan, District Bogra. General view of Gobinda Bhita, from south- 
west, before excavation. 

{d) Mahasthan, District Bogra. General view of Gobinda Bhita, from south- 
west, after excavation. 

„ XXXIX. — ^Excavations, Mahasthan. 

{a) Mahasthan, District Bogra. General view of Gobinda Bhita, from north- 
east. 

(6) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Closer luew of Gobinda Bhita, from north 
showing river bend. 

(c) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Gobinda Bhita. Wall of the earlier temple 

shelving offsets in the foundation. 

(d) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Gobinda Bhita. West basement wall of 

eastern temple. 

„ XL. — ^Excavations, Mahasthan. 

(а) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Gobinda Bhita. Outer enclosure wall from 

north-west. 

(б) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Bairagi Bhita. View of stone drain in early 

temple. 

(c) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Gobinda Bhita. General view of interior 

of eastern temple. 

(d) Mahasthan, District Bogra. Bairagi Bhita. Details of cnr%*ing on n stone 

piOar. 

„ XLI. — ^Excavations, LLwiasthan. 

(а) Pottery. ' 

(б) Terracotta toys. 

(c) Gold ornaments found in a tiny jar. 

(d) Terracotta toys. 

(e) Carved brick. 

(/) Fragmentary carved bricks. 

,, XLII. — Excavations, Mahasth..\n. * 

(а) Terracotta head of tiger. 

(б) Potsherd with hunting scene. 

(c) Beads. 

(d) Terracotta plaque. 

(e) Pedestal of lost Chandi image. 

TT, ITT .— Excavations. Pahakpuk and Bangaiiati. 

(a) Paharpur, District Eajshnhi. General view of rooms cn east. 

0 / - TUstrict Eajshahi. Pedestal for image in room No. 2. 

structures, ■^1 Eajshahi. Wall of miniature temple on west, sLowin" 

(d) Kang n... , .rict Murshidabad. General view of excavations from 
north-east. ^ 
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Plate XLIV. — ^Antiquities from Chunsae aki) Eajj-o^siati. 

(o) Stone 1)63(18 from mound at Ciunsar, Muishidabad. 

(6) Terracotta heads from Rangamati. 

(c-e) Terracotta objects from Eangamati. 

(f) Stucco fragment ivitb a figure of a Dbyani Buddha. 

XLy, — ^E xcavations, Nagaejunikonda. 

(a) Plan of the Great Stupa. (Eiiufspot of relics marked by a cross.) 

(b) Outer wall of the Great Stupa. (Findspot of relics marked by a cross.) 
XL VI. — ^Excavations, Nagaejunikonda. 

(а) Carved Ayaka-PiUar. 

(б) The Buddha Relics when first discovered. 

(c) The Buddha Relics after cleaning and showing (1) the Bone Relio and (2) 

the gold box. 

XLVn. — ^E xcavations, Nagarjunikonda. 

(o) Representation of a Stupa. 

(6) Representation of a Stupa. 

XLVni. — ^E xcavations, Nagarjunikonda. 

(o) The Nativity and the Seven Steps, 

(6) Interpretation of the Dream. 

XLIX.— Excavations, Nagarjunikonda. 

(а) To right : The casting of the Horoscope ; to left : Siddhartha’s visit to 

the temple. 

(б) The Temptation. 

L. — ^Excavations, Nagarjunikonda. 

(a) The Mahaparinirvana. 

(b) The First Sermon. _ 

(c) The Temptation. ' 

(d) The Great Renunciation. 

LI. — Antiquities teou Hmawza anb Pagau. 

(а) Hmawza. Inscribed gold plate. 

(б) Hmawza. Inscribed Buddha. 

^ i ' 

' . (c) Pagan. A seated figure with protuberant belly. 

*' (d) Pagan. Tcsracotta votive tablet. 

(c <£•/). Hmawza. Seated Buddhas. 

(p) Hmawza. Buddha and a relic casket. 

LIT.— Antiquities from Hmawza and Pagan, 

>' (a) Hmawza. Avalokitesvara. 

(ii) Hmawza. Terracotta plaque 

(c) Back view of (a). 

(d) Pagan. Buddha VessabI 
(c) ilandalay. Relief with 

LlII. — ^I nbian Museum. 

(а) Gupta gallery of the A 

rearranp;cment. 

(б) Brahma (fd b Benares) 

(c) Amli of (fror 
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Plate LIV. — ^Indian Museum. 

(а) Duiga HUing tlie Asura Mahisha (from Manblmin). 

(б) Image of Eevanta, god of huntiDg, from Chancharipasa, Bakarganj. 

(c) Pigmy tools from Dhalblium. 

„ LY. — ^Ikdiak Museum. 

Selected gems from tie Pearse collection. 

„ LVI.— Indian Museum. 

Selected gems and coins from tie Pearse collection. 

„ LYII. — ^Nalanda Museum, Bronze Images. 

[а) Preaciing Buddha. 

(б) Standing Visinu. 

(c) Seated Bodiisattva. 

„ LVni.— Delhi Port and Peshawar Museums. 

(а) Pesiawar Museum. Inscribed relief depicting India’s visit to the Buddia. 

(б) Delhi Fort Museum. Bronze celestial sphere. 

(c) KharoshtH inscription of tie year 89 on tie base of (o). 

„ LEX. — Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Mew Delhi. 

(o) Interior view from Room III looking into Rooms II-L 
(6) Interior view from Room I looldng into Rooms Il-in. 

„ LX. — ^Etigrapht. 

Yenagudi. General view of inscribed rocks (A-F). 

„ LXI.— Epigraphy. 

Terragudi. Asoka Edicts IV, VIII and X on Rock B. 

„ LXII.— Epigraphy. 

Yerragudi. Minor Rock Edict of Asoka on Rock F. 

„ Lxni.— 

(o'b) Bronze figures of the Buddha, before chemical treatment. • 

[c-d) The same, after chemical treatment. 

„ LXIV. — Development of the Kharoshthi alphabet on coins. 

TITLES APPEARING UNDER PLATES. 

Errala. 

Plate '^XTTT. — ^References First and Second Period in Plan should read ; — 

Late and Intermediate Period. , - ' 

„ XXTV («)• — Intermediate Period I shotdd read-: — - 

Intermediate Period III. 

„ XXVI. — ^Intermediate Period I should read : — 

Intermediate Period III. 

XXVfl (c). — Intermediate Period I should read : — 

Intermediate Period III. 

„ XLVin (b). — ‘ Casting of the horoscope ’ should read 
Interpretation of the Dream. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In all the varied actmties of the ArchfcologicSal Survey, conservation, ex- 
ploration, research and epigraphy, the year 1928-29 has been one of steady 
progress. 

A recently compiled cousoHdated list of monuments protected under the 
Ancient lilonunients Preservation Act reveals that no less than three thousand 
one hundred and seventy are maintained by tlie Central Governinont-njlono. 
They include ancient sites, baths, biidges, caves, forts, gardens, gateways, in- 
scribed rocks, images, serais, kos ininars, mosques, monasteries, palaces, pillars,- 
pagodas, tombs, tanks, towers, temples, wells and the walls of ruined and dcseY" 
ed forts and cities as well as some four hrmdicd miscellaneous objects and build- 
ings. As a result of the measures taken by the Archajological Department over 
a period of twenty-eight years the munber of monuments calling , for special 
r-epairs of a strildng nature diminishes and conservation tends, there fore,, to 
becoiue more routine and limited to amiual repairs and mamtenancc. both vciy 
necessary and calling for sldlled, intelligent and constant siiperrision, but works 
in no way spectacular and but rarol}' lendmg themselves to a detailed description 
likely to make a strong general appeal.. Nevertheless the paramount imjiortance 
of the standing monuments cannot l\ ^ •ntested and hence in tliis report, priority 
is given to that section of the activ ^ the Department on which is expendtuL 
the greater pari of the archaeological funds and of the energies of its officers. 
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The departmental execution of the conservation of central protected monu- 
ments, already adopted in the United Provinces and discussed in the introductory 
paragraphs of the Reports for the years 1923-24: and 1925-26, has been extended 
this year to the Punjab, where all the archaeological monuments, Muhammadan 
and British as well as Hindu and Buddhist, have been placed under the direct 
control of the Superintendent, Frontier Circle, who is now responsible for their 
upkeep, repair and maintenance. The pumping plant at certain monuments has, 
however, been allowed to remain imder the local Public Works Department, 
their working requiring special mechanical knowledge. The extra responsibi- 
lities thus devolved upon the Superintendent, Frontier Circle, necessitated a 
corresponding increase in his establishment, and additional staff has been sanc- 
tioned to assist him in the discharge of his additional duties. To enable him to 
exercise closer supervision over conservation works, his headquarters have, for 
the time being, been transferred from Peshawar to Lahore, a subsidiary office 
being retained at Peshawar, where his Personal Assistant has been stationed 
for the maintenance of the monuments in the North West Frontier Province. 
Although this was the first year that conservation in the Pimjab was carried 
out departmentally, no special difficulties were experienced though the conserva- 
tion programme was exceptionally heavy. 


Excavations have been carried out at no less than eleven sites. At Taxila 
with the completion of the '•Palace” excavation and the clearance of several 
blocks of houses on the east side of the Main Street operations in the Scytho- 
Parthian city of Sirkap have, for the time being, been brought to a conclusion 
and work directed to the opening up of the earlier strata of remains below. As 
the spade goes deeper, the area that can be excavated for a given sum necessarily 
grows less and less and^ it is not to be expected, therefore, that the excavation 
of the lower cities will yield as rich a harvest of antiquities as the Scytho-Parthian 
city has done. Nevertheless, to judge by what has already been achieved, there 
IS every prospect that the excavators will succeed in pushing back the story of 
tni,s civilisation for several more centuries. 

_ Continued excavatira of the prehistoric sites of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
rfpo juelded for the ii^ost part structural remains and antiquities resembling 
tose found in former years. The most significant find reported from Harapp^ 
IS that of seven bimal jars and eight skeletons, seeming indications of a cemetmy 

: irL s srrv t ^ 

in. this particular direction wall be awaited ivith mtemst. 

.0 1 ,; 

was the excavation of a laroe area to a f ’ ° ^ P™cipal operation 

... rtiea Tio a cleptn of some -u i 

the ongraal surface of the mound and to tv/. ' 

fourth .stratum it is now possible to wal.: it ^ l l occupation. In this 

of the buildings of tbe period as easily ■ streets and to enter many 
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au iades of the decay of this civilizatioa from the Early to the Late Period. A 
similar deterioratioa is aoted at Harappa. 

The discovery of evidence of flooding between the Early and Intermediate 
Periods at Mohenjodaro indicates the former existence of a danger to which 
Mohenjodaro even to-day is still exposed. Mr. Mackay is of opinion that a 
recently discovered cylinder seal shows that the upper strata of Mohenjodaro 
can be safely dated to 3000-2750 B.C. as its form is very like pre-Sargonic seals 
found in Mesopotamia. As, however, the seal in question is acknowledged to 
be Indian in origin it appears somewhat temerarious to base so wide a conclu- 
sion on a single object. 

Seals recovered at Mohenjodaro showing a goddess in a pipal tree and 
another horned figure in yoga attitude (which has been identified with Siva) 
and a seal from Harappa depicting a deity standing under a pipal tree and an- 
other seal displaying a rosette of seven pipal leaves are not without significance 
and tend to give a stronger Indian than w'estern orientation to this Indus Valley 
culture. It is not therefore improbable that at these sites may later be recover- 
ed definite prototypes of Indian deities and traces of art. motifs and cults which 
persist to the present day. 

Explorations at Nalanda were largely confined to the Monaster}’ Sites. To 
the vicissitudes experienced by these monasteries the clear traces of frequent 
destruction bear ample witness. The antiquities recovered were principally Bud- 
dliist images and articles of domestic use. Conservation of the excavated re- 
mains has proceeded pari passv with their exploration, and an endeavour has 
been made by Mr. Page to exhibit a definite portion of each of the several struc- 
tures w’hich have been erected on the ruins of others throughout the long occupa- 
tion of the site. 

Mon. Duroiselle’s researches in Burma were confined to two sites, Hmaw’za 
and Pagan. At the former site thirty-two mounds were explored revealing the 
remains of stupa and burial mounds and yielding bronze .and small gold images, 
and votive tablets of the 5th and 10th centuries. 

In Bengal Mr. Dikshit carried out researches at Hj^hasthan, Paharpur and 
Rangamati. Mahasthan in the Bogra District and the’' largest known ancient 
site in Bengal is, in the Karaioya-MaMtmya, identified with Paundranagara . 
Erom the excavations it appears that the city site ’'was in occupation Horn early 
Grupta times, and that after the Gupta period the city decayed but-. w-as re- 
occupied in the Pala period, the excavated city wall and bastion bsing - assign- 

able to that occupation. The identification of the site with Paundranagara 
still awnits confirmation, but a more detailed examination of the Gupta levels 
may afiord this. Eurther exploration at Paharpur was confined almost entirely 
to the examination of fifteen cells of the monastery while the trial excavation 
at Rangamati on the west bank of thcj Bhagirathi, six miles below Berhamporei 
despite the disturbance of the site . by; treasure seekers and brick robbers, dis- 
closed three periods of occupation, ^he’ earliest yielding Buddhist remains of 
the G-7th centuries. » 

i ; ■; Ip. c2 
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Mr. Longhurst’s contiiraed excavations at Nagarjunilconda were particular- 
successful, yielding within tlie remains of a large brick stupa (wbicb is appa- 
rentty the MaMcJiaitya referred to in the inscriptions already found at tke site), 
a reliquary containing a bone relic, wbicb is in all probability tbe corporeal relic 
{dliatu) of the Buddha wbicb sanctified tbe spot. Tbe dyalca pillars of wbicb 
tbeir discoverer gives a valuable description are noticeable features. Numer- 
ous bas-rebefs, toraiia transoms, and other rebquaries still retaining tbeir origin- 
al contents, were recovered and these most successful operations make a valu- 
able contribution to our Imowledge of Buddhism m South India. It is hoped 
that Mr. Longhurst null be able to publish in detail tbe many mteresting bas- 
reliefs of tbe Amaravati School revealed in bis researches. 

It is only a portion of tbe antiquities recovered on ancient sites wbicb can 
pass without treatment from tbe excavations to tbe arcbseological museums, 
and during tbe year under review 1732 objects received treatment by Mr. Sana 
Ullab, tbe Arcbffiological Chemist, and bis assistant, Dr. Hamid. The detailed 
report of the valuable work of these officers is given below but in addition to tbe 
treatment of antiquities tbeir researches have extended to analyses of metals 
and mortars as well as to tbe technique of pottery, faience, steatite objects 
and tbeir glazes. 

Mr. Sana' Ullab's opinion, based on bis analyses of tools from Mobenjo- 
daro, that copper is the earbest knoAvn metal used at that site for general pur- 
poses and that bronze was introduced probably earber than 3000 B!C., is of 
importance as tending to confirm from another source bir. blaclcay’s date based 
on the seal referred to above. 


For tbe departmental museums tbe year has been one of considerable im- 
portance. In April 1928 tbe new museum at Taxila uas opened to tbe public 
by tbe Hon'ble Sir Mohammad Habibullah, K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E., Kt., Member for 
Education, Health and Lands. A description of the building itself was given 
in the previous report but tbe justification for erecting local museums on ancient 
sites excavated by tbe^ Archaeological Department may here be indicated. It 
has been tbe aim of tbe Government of India to keep the small and movable 
antiquities lecovered frbni tbe ancient sites bi close association uitb the' remains 
vhich they belong, so that they may be studied amid tbeir natural surround- 
mgs and not lose focus and meaning by being transported to some distant place, 
Tbe objects preserved in these local museums are all-miportant to tbe student, 
if be is to visualize aright the conditions of life in Ancient India and to infuse 
life and colour into bis picture. But it is obvious that local museums, such as 
the one aL Taxila, are too costly to be maintained on every site that is' excavat 
ed. They are justified only if the antiquities lioused in them are sufficieiitiv 
numerous and valuable, and if tbe site itself is reasonably accessible to the public 
At Taxila, both of these conditions are fulffiled. On tbe one band the 
museum is only^a few hundred yards ffistant from a railway junction on tbi 
Wb Western Railway, and it can e.-isily be visited by rail or motor car from 
S™ pmd,. On tv. otVt land lie colleeUon of objccfe in it is oMeptionX 
antjed and ncl. K ooteK a period of a tiomand years and mote-fron, tt 
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sixth, or seventh century B.C. to about the oth ccnturj’' A.D. — ami it illustrates 
the peculiarly cosmopolitan, culture that prevailed during most of that period 
in the North-West of India, where Greek invaders succeeded Persian, and were 
themselves follorved by Scjdhians, Parthians, Kushaus and Huns ; wliere ele- 
ments from the arts and crafts of all these heterogeneous nations became in- 
extricably blended with the Indian ; and where the Brahman and the Buddhist 
flourished side by side wth the Jain and the Pire-worshipper. Moreover, this 
is the only collection in India which contains a representative display of the arms, 
implements, utensils and other objects which ■were in daily use among the people 
of Mstoric times. In European museums such objects are, of course, abundant 
and have done much to illumine the stor}>’ of emUsation. In India they have 
hitherto been all but unkno\vn, for the reason that it was only vdthin the last 
three decades that scientific excavation has been essayed in tins country, and 
durmg these decades the efforts of the Archaeological Department have been 
largely taken irp vnth the great religious centres of antiquity such as Sarnuth, 
SancM and Eajgir, wMch, though supremely interesting in other respects, have 
necessarily yielded few objects of this land. 

The most iiuportant acquisition dealt with by Bai Bahadur Kamaprasad 
Chanda, Superintendent, Archeological Section, Indian Museum, is the Pearso 
Collection of Engraved Gems which has been recently placed on loan there In* the 
Director General of Archaaolog}^ and of whicb Mr. Chanda gives an interesting 
rdsumd. In view of the cxanrples illustrated in Pis. LY-LVI, the proposed 
catalogue may be expected to appeal to a large public. In the Peshawar Museum 
interest is concentrated on the fine inscribed relief PI. LVIII, a, dated in the 
year 89. In preparation for the removal of the arms in tlie Lahore Fort from 
the Shish Mahal to the Bari Khwabgah a new floor of Indian Patent Stone has 
been laid doum in the latter building and six wall cases of standard design pro- 
vided. 

The antiquities recovered by Sir Aurel Stein during his expeditions to 
Central Asia and Baluchistan are now exhibited in two buildings hv New Delhi, 
the frescoes m one building on King Edward Road aiid the paintings oil silk and 
miscellaneous objects in rooms on tlie firet floor on rtbe east side of the^.Pvecord 
Office on Ivingsway. Although only a portion of the pamtings and miscellane- 
ous objects have so far been displayed an idea can even now be formed of the 
value of the collection and great interest has already been excited ,by their exhi- 
bition. ■ 

The most impoiiant epigrapliical discovery of the year is another .recension, 

in the BiTdimi script, of the Fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka .and' one 'of tlie 
Minor Rock Edicts. These are situated some eight miles from the town Of Goqty 
on the southern border of the Kurnool District of the iladras Presidenc}’, close 
to the village of A'erragudi, situated approximately in 77° 34 E. L.-aud. 15° 
N. L.. For this discovery Indianists are indebted to Mr. A. Ghose, F.G.S., 
F.G.S., of Calcutta, rvho writes 4hht lie found them “when engaged in a' gco- 
loMcal examination of the extensive diamond , raining regions of -tlie Giintur, 
liumooDand Anantpur Districts of the Madras Presidency ”. Rai- Bah.ndivr Daya 
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Eani Sab-iii gives below a prelimiiiaiy description of the Edicts but scholars will 
await with interest their complete publication, in E'pigTci'pliia. Indica by Dr. 
Hirananda Sastri, Government Epigraphist. 

The eight recensions of these Rock Edicts are found on the borders of Asoka’s 
dominions and it must be confessed that here, as , at Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra, the Emperor was but ill served by his officers. At Yerragudi no attempt 
has been made to dress the sis large boulders on which the edicts are inscribed, 
they are engraved without plan and even when looked for were found with very 
great difficulty. Scaft'olding was necessary to make the estampages and is is 
a matter of astonishment how in Mauryan days the rocks were expected to be 
recognized and the inscriptions read. Moreover the extraordinary method of 
writing the Minor Rock Edict sometimes in boustrophedon, sometimes from 
right to left and the inscribing of the first six characters of Line 7 at the beginn- 
ing of Line 5 and the writing of part of Line 7 from left to right and a portion 
in the converse direction points to a careless execution of the royal command. 
How ill-displayed are these royal Rock Edicts may be realized from the fact 
that some fifty years elapsed between the discovery of the first and second in- 
scribed rocks at Shahbazgarhi and a considerable period between the discovery 
of the first two inscribed rocks at Mansehra and the third one bearing the Edicts 
XIII ana XIV, although search was made for this. If Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni is correct in believing that the area in which Yerragudi lies wns governed 
in Mauryan days direct from the royal capital of Pataliputra we have an early 
parallel to modern conditions, for even now the frontier provinces are directly 
under the Viceroy and the recent Statutory Commission recommends that back- 
ward tracts should be entrusted to the Central Government. 

Of supreme importance to Indian archseology have been the laying down 
by Sir John Marshall of the office of Director General of Archseology in India 
which he has held with such distinction for twenty-seven years, and the retire- 
ment of Sir Aurel Stein. The former officer, as recorded in last year’s report, 
having been placed on Special Duty and his service extended for five years, 
Indian Mchseology will continue to benefit by his explorations and literary activi- 
ties, but by the retirement of Sir Aurel Stein the Archaeological Survey loses 
one whose services both in length of time and importance have been altogether 
exceptional. It is unnecessary for me to dilate upon Sir Aurel’s researches 
which have a^ded lustre to the records of the Archeological Surrey and touching 
which the Government of India have given such marks of its appreciation, but 
it is pleasant to be able to record here that the University of London has added 
to the '.long of Sir Aurel’s academic and other honours by awarding to him 
the first 'Petrie Medal for Services to Archeological Research. Sir Aurel’s eager- 
ly awaited work entitled “ Innermost Asia ” detailing his last journey to Central 
Asia whs issued in February 1929 and forms a werthy addition to his other monu- 
mental .pubUcations deahng with that region. 

In March 1929 hlr. Andrews’ long connection wdth the Central Asian Anti- 
quities Museum, New Delhi, canie to an end. To him the very successful 
moimting and > display of the frescoes is almost entirely due and these and the 
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antiquities in the museum annex in the Record Office building wll long bear 
witness to his devoted labours. 

In the Introduction to the Annual Report 1926-27 reference was made to 
the need for an amendment of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to 
restrict and regulate excavations and at the same time to provide rules under 
which non-official agencies, both Indian and foreign might undertake the ex- 
cavation of ancient sites. The matter has received the consideration of the 
Government of India and is being referred to the local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations. 

In conclusion I would record my obligation to Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, who in countless directions has rendered 
most valuable assistance in the preparation of this report for the press. 


H. HARGREAVES. 
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SECTION I. CONSERVATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 

MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 

TN the year tinder review a sum of Es. 1,52,551 was expended on the con- 

■^servation of ancient monuments in the United Provinces. Of this amount 
Es. 49,593 were spent on Special Repairs, Es. 49,620 on Annual Repairs and 
Maintenance and the residue of Rs. 63,338 on the Maintenance of Gardena. 
The income derived from various sources was Rs. 30,304 in the United Provinces 
and Es. 24,281 in the Delhi Province. 

Agra. 

The earth floors of the north-east eJihatn of the Jahangiri Mahal and 
those of the rooms in Raja Ratan Haveli and the dalans in the Naubat 
Khana of the Agra Port were paved with 3" stone slabs laid over lime concrete. 
The practice hitherto had been to pave floors Avith 1|" thick flags, but these 
had been found unsuitable and incongruous, the old floors being invariably 
paved with stones approximately three inches in thickness. Disintegrated parts 
of the carved plinth of the Diwan-i-Am were removed and replaced by new 
stones, to ensure the safety of the superstructure. The latrines and the lane, 
south of the Jahangiri Mahal, were cleared of debris and rubbish. Among 
the debris were recovered numerous pieces of Mughal china now exhibited in the- 
Taj Museum. Many of the pieces are undoubtedly rare and valuable. The 
excavation also disclosed an entrance under the plinth at the south end of the 
west face of the Jahangiri Mahal, opening to the lane, obviously meant for the 
use of sijeepers. The effig}' of the horse outside the Port, on the glacis west 
of the Amar Singh Gate, was enclosed with a suitable stone railing of Mughal 
desigii. 

As water used to pond in the north east parterres of the Taj Mahal Garden 
it became necessary to drain off the storm water, which tvas unfavourable to 
the growth of grass and flowers by restoring a part of the old missmg drain* 
A portion 'of the pavement in the vicinity of this drain had subsided rvith the 
result that the surface had a reverse slope. This part was relaid with the 
slope towards the drain. On the east and north sides of the plinth of the main 
entrance gateway a few decayed carved panels were replaced by new ones of the 
original pattern. The ablution tank, in front of the mosque, which formerly 
leaked ' vmy badly in^ several places, has now been made watertight. As the 
absence of the fountains in the east and west channels of the inner court of the 
Ta] Mahal Garden detracts from their appearance it is proposed to restore them 
and .an estimate for this work is under preparation. 
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Tlie modem roof of the eastern room of the north pavilion of the Ram 
Bagh was dismantled and replaced by a roof similar to those existing in the 
other rooms. 

Itimadpue. 

At Itimadpur on the main road from Agra to Firozabad, at a distance of 
thirteen miles from Agra, lies the Btjehia-ka-Tal, or “ the old woman’s tank 
in which is a double-storied octagonal pavilion surmounted by a dome. Access 
to the pavilion is obtained from the north side by a causeway carried on arches. 
Close to the approach, and on the right stands a tomb similar in style to the 
pavilion. The tanlc noth its pavilion and the tomb were built by Itimad Khan, 
a eimuch in the service of Alrbar. The name Burhia-ka-Tal is said to have 
been derived from an old woman who used to sit there in ambush and instigate 
robberies on rmwary travellers. Another version is that the name is a corrup- 
tion of ‘ Bodhi ’ owing to the discovery in the tank of several Buddhist sculp- 
tures, but nothing is Imown as to when and by whom the sculptures were found. 
Before it was declared protected the building was used by the villagers as a 
cattle shed. During the year repairs were carried out to the leaking roof 
and several broken cMajjas and brackets were restored and the building is 
now in good order. 

Sikandea. 

The earth floors of the arcades round Akbab’s Tomb at Sikandea presented 
a dust}’’ and untidy appearance owing to the removal many years ago of the 
original floor slabs. The arcades have now been paved witli stone flooring 
laid in a geometrical pattern at a cost of Rs. 18,358. The floors of the Kau 
hlahala dalmis on the east and west of the main gateway were similarly treated 
as far as possible -within the available allotment. A length of about 150 feet 
of the south causeway, including a part of the central chamiel, had sunk re.strict- 
ing the free flow of water to the shrubberies. This defect has now beeir recti- 
fied. On the east front of the second storey of the tomb three displaced brackets 
and the jali railing were dismairtled and reset. On the same fa 9 ade a bracket 
wliich had collapsed owing to the oxidation of the iron dowels, was replaced 
by a new one, copper dowels being substituted in tbc new work. Tlic restora- 
tion of tbe north causeway was also taken in hand and vould be continued grad- 
ually as fimds permit. A length of 31 feet was restored durirg the year. 

Five decayed brackets on the south side of Mariam’s Tomb were replaced 
by new ones. The land round Itbabt Khan’s Mosque and Akbae's Horse 
is owned by private persons and difficulties are experienced in keeping -(he vicinity 
neat and tidy. Proposals have therefore been made for tbe acquisition of. the 
land and the erection of a suitable fencing. 

FaTHPVR SlKEI. 

Among tbe conservation works at FATirPUE Sikei the most important was 
the restoration of the Baoli which supplied water to the palaces and gardens 
(PI. I, “ prog-ess for the last three years and was 

D 
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broiiglit to completion at a cost of Rs. 7,505. A further length of the city 
wall south of the Agra gate and Lai Darwaza 'v<fas rebuilt. It is now proposed 
to do no further rebuilding of these walls as the work is expensive and much 
of the original wall is still preserved. The floors of the dalans of the Daftar 
Kiana were paved with 3" stone slabs laid in suitable patterns. Considerable 
debris rvas removed from the areas situated on the south-east and north of the 
Diwan-i-Am court, disclosing the foundations of ruined buildings and many 
architectural fragments. The work of excavation is still in progress. 

The Dabgah Shaikh Salim Ghishti is under the management of a com* 
mittee at whose cost repairs are executed by this Department. During the 
year the Stone Cutters’ mosque and Khanqah were extensively repaired with 
coarsed rubble stone masomy in lime. A large quantity of debris was removed 
from the latter building and the resetting of stones, pointing, whitewashing 
and grouting were also carried out. Besides these, much general clearance was 
done, considerably improving the appearance of the monuments. 

EAgaraul. 

The building at Kagaeaul, locally Imown as the Barahkhamba, is a trvelve- 
pillared pavilion crovmed by a dome in the centre and having four small kiosks 
at the comers. It is square in plan and is remarkable for its excellent pro- 
portions and refined details. A sum of Rs. 300 was spent on its repairs which 
included jungle clearance, removal of several trees, resetting dislodged plinth 
stones, making the dome watertight and renewing the broken chJiajja slabs. 

Aligarh. 

As usual the Military Department contributed Rs. 500 for the execution 
of repairs to the Fort at Aligarh, wlfile the Archseological Department expended 
Rs. 125 on the pay of the Chaulddar. ^ 


sbouftto^’vLTira™ ft” “‘.I K»ia-na-DanIaS 

_ he year 175o. It w'as declared protected in 1920 and lemainp/l ir, +l 
oKufit,™ of tl« Softation Jamy as a cnminal trite sottlomoat tUl tie year 

• .. ' Lucknow. 

The old paint work on the railings of The REsimrvnv t 
scraped off and two new coats of siliLte paint were apuhe’d 
• bmmdiy wall of Radan hlAHAL and Ibrahim Chishti’s 
teet to keep out mtraders. Two shattered brackets of tl e T" 
were renewed and the open joints of the stone cMaJia Med Jrh ^^mba 

to, prevent rain water from trickling down the walls'^ ’ A ^ mortar 

one of the lintels was supported by a steel eirdpr' ®“iergency measure 

of the Dilkusha Palace was fenced with wire to keen grounds 

™ co&ted from tic baildtag for tl" cZ 'T*'' 

constructed. ^ Chariladars 
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Jaukpue, 

Tivo more Idosks of the Akbaei Bridge at Jauxx’DE rvere acquired at a 
cost of its. 450 and two broken stone pillars in one of tbe Idosks on tlie bridge 
were renewed in keeping wntb the style of the monument, while modern additions 
removed from several of the other Idosks. A sal wood door was pro%'ided for 
the Jhanjki Masjid and the roof was made watertight and two sal wood doors 
of suitable design were provided for the Tomb of Firoz Shah. As agreements 
have not been entered into vith the Mutawallis of the Jami, Atala and Lai 
Darwaza Masjids, no repairs were carried out at these monuments. 

Chunae. 

The cracks in the roof of the southern dahn of the entrance gateway of 
Iftikhae Ivhan’s Tojib at Chun^ve rverc grouted and branches of trees over- 
hanging the building lopped off. 

GzUIDENS. 

The Archaeological Gardens of the United Provinces which altogether 
cover 226 acres and are situated at Agra, Luclcnow and Allahabad are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture. During the year under re%'iew 
unusually high temperatures were experienced in the hot weather, while the 
rains almost entirely failed. The temperatures were also abnormally high in 
September and October, the period for so\vmg flower seeds for the ninter display. 
The season was therefore an adverse one for all gardening operations. Never- 
theless the gardens, on the whole, were kept m good condition throughout the 
year and reflected much credit on the Deputy Director of Gardens and his 
assistants. 

Four laums and the patris along the causeAvays of the Taj G.vrden at Agra 
were trenched and regrassed. Two vistas rrere opened out from the central 
platform to the south-east and the south-west corner kiosks. Flower beds 
were planted to a suitable colour scheme and the canna and rose gardens made 
a good display in their respective seasons. New varieties of shrubs, camias 
and sweet-peas were obtained and planted in the Kj£AN-i-AlaA[ garden. For 
want of funds the old Mughal garden of Bach could not receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. A scheme for the representation of the missing channels, 
causeways and other structural featiures by means of appropriate shrubberies 
and flower beds is under consideration. Efiect was given to the now plantmg 
scheme for the inner enclosure of the Itim-adu-d-Daelah drami bj- Sir John 
hlarshall, save in the case of the shrubberies concerning which details still .fotrn 
the subject of correspondence betAveen the Director General of ArchreologA’ and 
the Deputy Director of Gardens. 

The forecourt of Aicbar’s Tojib at SnCiVNDRA Avas maintained in good 
condition throughout the year and now proAudes a wortky approach to the 
mausolemn. A ncAV pipe line was laid from the tube Avell to the grounds AA-itlim 
the enclosure and aatII be most useful when the contemplated new layout is given 
effect to. 

A plot of land adjoining the Cross Monement in the Besidency Gardek 
at Lxjcka'oav was trenched and regrassed and shrubs and rose beds planted, 

• D 2 
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completiug the layout around this monument. Special attention was paid to 
the Cemetery enclosure. ‘Some additional shrubs and trees were planted, several 
of the paths were brick-edged and all of them covered with surkhi. The electric 
motor pump installed last year worked well and provided an adequate supply 
of water for the existing lavms. Two small plots outside the main la-wn of 
the Dilkusha Palace Grounds were trenched and new rose and flower beds 
planted and a small shrubbery was planted on one side of the old archway. 
Casuarinas which had been eaten by cattle were replaced and protected with 
tree guards. 

Allahabad. 

The path and pain's to the west of the Begam’s Tomb at Khusru Bagh, 
Allahabad, were completed and all the paths covered rvith moorum. A system 
of water pipes was also laid and the layout of this garden, the scheme for which 
originated some five years ago, has now been completed. 


DELHI : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 

The total expenditure incurred during the year in the Delhi Province on 
Muhammadan and British Monuments amounted to Rs. 1,15,555, of which Es, 24 236 
were spent on Special Repairs, Rs. 17,889 on Annual Repairs and Maintenance, 
Rs. 48,500 on Maintenance of Gardens and Rs. 24,931 on Acquisition of buildings 
and land. 

The monuments to which special repairs were carried out are : (1) Bijai 

Mandal, (2) Rili Masjid, (3) Idgah at Rharera, (4) Tomb of Najaf Khan’ (5) Tombs 
between Qutb Road and Hauz Khas, (G) Safdariang's Tomb, (7) Bistdari building 
at Malcha, (8) Kali Masjid at Nizamuddin and (9) Pnrana Qila, 

The Bijai Mandal stands within Jahanpanah, a city built or enclosed 
by Muhammad Shah Tughlaq in 1327 A.D. The purpose of this curious edifice 
IS unknown. It may possibly be ascertained when the debris, which covers a 
considerable part of it, has been cleared. This year earth and debris were 
removed from its west and north sides exposing a ramp and certain other struc- 
tnres. Gonseivation measures carried out at this monument consisted in the 
rebuildmg of the faUen arches m the north Man, fiUmg of the cracks in the 
oeilmg, repairing the decayed masonry in the SDrinmn 0 of !? 

west corner and the levelling of the m-ound S ® . f f 

c, d). Trees which had t.4n root i Zt 

cut out. from the back waU of the mosaue Masjid were 

.from over all the building. Modem mfilliua ^ vegetation was removed 

and -the w.al,s of the mosque under^L^ 

Tclaid uuth lime concrete 6" in thicloiess ^ j ^ luosque proper was 

^'were also carried out to the floor .and/5^ound''warof%r*'^'^'°^^‘ Eepairs 
turnstile gate fixed to keep out cat^ (PI JJ ^ m a 
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and the dome of the southern minor ivere filled up. The walls were under- 
pinned and a clihajja of red sandstone provided to protect the inscription on the 
south minor from the weather. 

Considerable conservation was executed at the Tomb of Najaf Kai-VK. 
Jungle and modem additions were removed from the building, and its brohen 
walls and bastions underpinned. The open joints were pomted and the roof 
made watertight by relaying six inches of lime concrete. Earth and debus 
were removed from inside the building and the original floor level was exposed 
to view. The graves hi the east and west compartments were repaired and 
the damaged floor of the passage relaid with lime concrete. Earth and deb) is 
from the fallen gateway on the east were also cleared and a portion of the enclo- 
sure wall on the south-east side was underpinned. The ground around the 
tomb was levelled and dressed, to afford easy access. The repairs to the tombs 
between the Qutb and Hauz Khas, referred to in the last year’s report have 
ensured their protection. The surrounding areas which have been cleared of 
debris now present a neat and tidy appearance. A few missing lintels over 
the arched openings under the domes were also provided. Erom the arched 
openings of the dalans of Safdabjang’s Tomb modern infillings were removed, 
while on the north and west sides the hidden staircases in the basement were 
e.xposed. The work of their restoration is in progress and will be completed 
next year. The Bistdabi Building at Malcha on the Ridge, which may have 
been a pleasure resort or hunting palace of Firoz Shah, commands an extensive 
view, \t was in a deplorable state of disrepair and the special repairs carried 
out' during the year consisted of the removal of trees and other vegetation and 
the modern additions made by villagers. The plinth, piers ^ of ^ arches and 
walls both inside and outside, were underpinned. All the dilapidated stair- 
cases’ were repaired and the blocked staircase.s in the south wing of the buildings 
were opened out. Rubbish and debris were cleared from the floors and roofs 
of the building and three inches of Umc concrete was laid over them, while the 
cracks in the walls were also filled in with lime concrete. 

The roof of the Kali MxVSJID at Kizamu-d-Dik was made watertight and 
serviceable materials such as shafts, brackets, etc., of the pillars, recovered 
last year from the debris, were carefully stacked. Inside the Kashmibi .Gate 
on the city wall stood on unsightly modern building out of Imcpbig. with the 
gateway and detractmg from its appearance. This building was acquired and 
dismantled at a total cost of Rs. 24,931 thereby considerably improving the 
appearance of the monument (PI. II, c,d). 

Gabdeks. 

The Gardens at the Qutb, Hauz Khas, Safdarjang’s Tomb, Humayun's.. 
Tomb, Purana Qila and Firozshah’s Kotla were maintained in good order but 
the lawns generally suffered from the failure of the monsoon. Xine of the' 
lawms in the Delhi Fort were manured during the mouths of Fcbnmry and 
March. The Grevillea screens in the Diwan-i-Am section continued to make 
good progress and the gardens were maintained at their usual high Standard 
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despite the exceptionaUy poor monsoon reflecting the utmost credit upon the 
gardener, Mr. K. H. Lock, and his staff and evoking the admiration of the nu- 
merous ^dsitors to the Fort. 


PUNJAB : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. M. S. Fats. 

Ori (finally a sum of Es. 16,024 was sanctioned for the conservation of Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments in the Punjab during the year 1928-29 and this was 
later supplemented by an additional allotment of Es. 3,600. Prom the total 
grant, Es. 3,600 and Es. 1,524 respectively were allotted to the local Public 
Works Department for the payment of orrtstanding bills of the last year in con- 
nection with the completion of the Archaeological Museum at Taxila and special 
repairs to protected monuments in the Kulu Sub-Division, Es. 2,450 to the 
Superintendent, Archasological Survey, Frontier Circle, for annual repairs and 
maintenance of Hindu and Buddhist monuments in the Punjab, Es. 50 to the 
Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, for registration charges, and Es. 12,000 to the Director General of Archseo- 
logj' in India for the conservation of monuments at Taxila. As, however, 
the Public Works Department and the Superintendent, Northern Circle, surren- 
dered the sums of Es. 1,1 G5 and Es. 41 respectively, the grant as finally modified 
stood at Es. 18,418. 

I 

ICULU. 

Special repairs to protected temples in the Kulu Sub-Division, viz., the 
Basheshar Mahadeva at Hrrt near Bajaura and the Gaurl Saukar temples at 
Nagar and Dasal were completed after two years. 

The Basheshar Temple near Bajadea is the finest ancient monument 
in the Kulu Valley and enshrines a large Unga in the sanctum which measures 
8' 6' by 7' 2". The cella has thick walls so that externally it is 13' square. 
It has a small entrance porch (9' 6" by 2' 10") on the east and corresponding 
deep niches enshrining well executed images of Ganesa, Vishim and Mahishasura- 
mardini on the south, west and north respectively. The temple was severely 
shaken bv-- the earthquake of 1905 and the large blocks of stone, of which it is 
composed, ' were displaced in many places. In 1909, the superstructure above 
the lintels of the porch and niches was restored by resetting the bulged out or 
disjointed portions, but the lower parts were left untouched, leamng the fissures 
as before. Since this defect could not now be remedied without removing 
the superstructure, the fissures were carefully grouted. The large and heavy 
upper part of the dmalaka stone Ij'ing in the compound was xefixed at the top 
. of "the temple and secured by ttrong copper dowels. The missing portion of 
the dmahlca was restored likewise. To make the cella watertight, vertical 
cracks romid the base of the amalaha and along various joints in the pediments 
over the portico and niches were grouted with coarse gravel in cement, while 
fissures in the portico and niches formed by the displaced stone door-frn,o,. 
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were grouted with recessed cement concrete. The most important measures, 
however, were the provision of two strong rolled steel beam (5" hy 3") frames 
to support the door lintel of the cella which had shifted about ten inches mward, 
leaving a large opening between itself and the liirtel, and the insertion of an 
additional stone lintel of requisite size to fill the gap. Lime used in pre\-ious 
repairs was removed and ugly chips of irregular size which were found inserted 
here and there in the cella and niches were replaced by appropriate stone blocks 
(PL III, a). 

Jungle was cleared from the compound and a 7' wide causeway about 200 
3 "ards long provided to give access to the temple from the Simla-Kulu road, 
•west of mile 113. As land could not be acquired in time the causeway was 
only aligned but not completed. This incidentally necessitated the movmg of 
the compmmd door from the east to the centre of the west side. 

The G.^uni Siiakkak temples at Xaggak and Dasal are in a sound condition 
and except a little grouting and re-setting of stones no repairs were done to them. 
But the front of the former was completely blocked bj* an uglj- dharamsala 
used bj"^ pilgrims at the time of the Sivamlri fair. This ■^^'ns removed and re- 
erected ■with the same materials, close to tlie temple on Gov'crnment land given 
free of charge by the Assistant Commissioner, ICuln. Debris of another modern 
building was also removed, and the uneven floor in the yard re-laid. At Dasal 
the dilapidated wooden door was replaced by a new one of similar design. 


Amb. 

At Amb in the Shahpur District jungle was cleared from the approach 
road and the basement of the smaller temple repaired. 


UNITED PROVINCES : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. M. S. Vais. 

The Government of India granted altogether Ks. 25,922 for the conservation 
of Hmdu and Buddhist monuments in the United Provinces, Es. 23,799 being 
allotted to the Superintendent, Archa?ological Survey, JIuhammadan British 
Monuments, Northern Circle, Agra, and Es. 2,123 to the Superintendent, Hindu 
and Buddhist Monuments, Lahore. 

Almoba ; Jagesvau axd Katap.mal, 

Two important gro\ips of temples at Jagesvaii and Kataemae 'in the 
Almora District were conserved for the finst time. The remarkable group at 
Jagesar has been fully described by hlr. Hargreaves in the irimual Progress, 
Eeport of this Circle for the year 1914. Speaking of the inscriptions he says 
“ Vliat is certain, however, is that inscriptions testify to the presence of shrines 
here in the Sth century and these were, in all probability, not the first erected 
at the spot. A re-modelling of the entire institution is, perhaps, -with some 
truth, attributed to the reformer Sankarach.irya ”. The principal temples were 
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structurally in soimd condition and needed only minor repairs. The compound 
wall of dry rubble along the side walls of the two pymmklal shrines^ on the east 
has been dismantled and re-erected at a distance of six feet behind its old align- 
ment on the east and south to a height of four feet, and its dilapidated portions 
on the other sides repaired as far as possible with the old material (PL III, a). 
To resist the excessive rainfall at Jagesvar, the top covirses have been laid in 
lime. The compound is overshadowed by giant dcodoT trees, the overhanging 
branches of which were a source of danger to the Navadevi, pyramidal and 
other shrines. These branches have been trimmed and a walnut tree standing 
near the western end of the componnd removed. The mass of dSbris lying at 
the north-east end of the compound has been cleared and the hhoijaidla (kitchen) 
which was constructed by pujdris against the south wall of the sanctum, 
removed and le-erected at this spot. "Vniitewash from the spire and red mud 
plaster from the mandapa of the Jagesvar sbrine have been removed and the 
roof of the latter made watertight by replacing broken slabs. The soma-suira 
drain has been cleaned and repaired. Ugly rubble masonry at the sides of the 
trefoil pediment in front of the Mrityunjaya temple has been replaced by well 
dressed stone blocks of the original size in lime mortar. This temple is the second 
in point of size and has some brief inscriptions in characters of the 8-9th century 
on the walls and pillars of its mandapa and portico. The trefoil ends of the 
double curved roof of the interesting Navadevi shrine had become displaced 
and a few stones of the roof had also bulged out. The ends have been set 
back in position and crevices between them and the roof filled with cement 
grouting to stop leakage (PI. IV, «). Bubble masonry in the left hand side 
of the trefoil pediment of the noiihern pyramidal shrine has been replaced by 
a stone carved like its counterpart on the right side and the bulged out coping 
reset in position. The level of the present floor has been reduced so as to 
expose the sills of both the pyramidal shrines. The Surya and Navadeaha 
temples within the compound and Kxjbera and CnAiirpiKA Devi shrines across 
the Jatagafiga stream have been strengthened by underpiming. Jungle has been 
cleared from the site and such measures as grouting and recessed cement pointing 
done^to all the major and minor shrines wherever necessary, 

The.iSuN Temble at KATAEsrAL which stands on the summit of a lofty hill 
on the right bank o| the Kosi river above the main road from Ranikhet to Almora 
is one of tile few ’ survixdng shrines dedicated to that deity in Northern India 
Notwithstanding its comparatively late date, the monument is interesting for 
the -construction of its ceiling which is supported on two large stone beams 
for its wooden door profusely carved with legendary scenes connected udth the 
Brahmani^al triad, its two boldly carved pfllars in the mandapa and an asJitor 
dime image (height 4' G' ) designated ‘ Paun Baja The Jnincipal measure 

of conservation executed at this temple was the rebuilding of the broken retain- 
ing waU on the south and at the south-east corner. The wooden door was 

cleaned and open joints in the principal and minor shrines were treated with 

sunk cement pointing. It is, however, to be regretted that local prejudice 
docs not permit the cutting of a large pipal tree at the south-west comer which 
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has entirely enveloped one of the subsidiary shrines and may in time cause 
considerable damage to others close by. 

Dwarahat. 

The temples at Dwaeahat n'cre fully conserved a fen' years ago,^ but it 
has been necessary recently to fix notice-boards at the entrance to the compound 
of the Eatan Deo, Mrit}’uaiaj’'a and Ban Deo temples and to increase the height 
of the compound wall of the Kacheri Group on the south and north, to keep 
out cattle. 

Lakhamandal. 

The temples at Lakhamandal in the Delrra Dun Distract Have been de- 
scribed by Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahui in the Archeological Surve)' Report 
for 1923-24. The compound has been cleared of modern accretions in the 
north, of the dharammld on the east, of the wooden sired for pilgrims in the 
south-east and of a flower orchard in the south-west corner. Numerous sculp- 
tures and architectural members, such as door-jambs, dmahJeas, friezes, etc., from 
various temples littered the site. • These, along ^vith others recovered by dis- 
mantling modern additions, have been removed to a small sculpture godown 
built close by for the purpose. Several architectural pieces had, however, to 
be stacked in the temple compound for want of other accommodation. Since 
the original floor has been traced below the present one, the compound level will 
be reduced so as to expose the plinth mouldings of the Lakhamandal temple. 
The mined linga shrine in the northern part also needs conservation and it is 
hoped to take up this Arork in the near future. 


EbvsiA. 

At Kasia the monastic area on the west Avas further improved by the removal 
of heaps of spoil earth lying to the north and west of Slonastery ‘ D An 
inspection i^ath has been made round the monastic area Avhich can noAV be 
approached both from the Buddhist dharamMJd and the road to the Slatha 
Knar temple. The modern arch oA'cr the later drain at the north-east comer 
of the verandah of j\Ionastery ‘ D ’ has been removed, and the two damaged 
and bulging gateAvay bastions on the cast repaired. In Monastery ‘ L % ' door 
jambs of cells on the north side Avcrc rmderpiimcd and back^Avall, Avhich 
had disappeared, rebuilt on the old foundation. The party walls \Adiich appeared 
like ramps Avere raised to the existing height of the other Avails and their -.fops 
dressed with clean earth 9" tliick. Similarly, the chambers on the north., side 
of Monastery ‘M’ have been rebuilt except for the back Avail which coxild/not 
be traced (Rk IHj c)- party walls descend to a depth of about 7', -below 

the present ground level and considering the size of rooms it is possible ’'thut 
the foimdation of the hack Avail may be hidden below the south Avail of :\Ionas- 
tery ‘ D ’. Two Stepped buttresses AA'hich were coiistnicted several years ago 
as a measure of conservation and obstructed two dooiAvays, Avere removed. 


r. 


^A.S.I., 1024-23, pp. 12-13. 
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Some modern bricks rvMcb had been used in some former repair were replaced 
by bricks of appropriate size. The cells and courtyard were levelled and 
dressed. 


Sarnath. 

At Sar^’-ath general repairs were done to all the minor stupas surrounding 
the Dharmarajika-stupa, silt was removed from the drain leading from the 
forecourt of the main shrine and the whole area freed of jungle. 

Belkhara. 

The inscribed pillar at BelkharaI in the Mirzapur District dated in samvat 
1253 (A.D. 1196), which stands in the midst of fields, has been protected from 
damage by cattle by the erection of a 10' square wire fencing carried on 
square stone posts bedded in hme concrete. It is interesting to add that the 
present name Belkhara is mentioned in one of the inscriptions on this pillar. 

BijAieARH Fort. 

Vegetation was cleared from Bijaigaeh Fort in the Mirzapur District, 
but it will take two or three years more to free the fortifications and buildings 
therein from the rank jungle which has overrun this monument. A medimva] 
inscription in Nagari characters discovered on a wall of the Fort is illustrated 
in (Bl. Ill, b). 

PUNJAB ; MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

By Khan Bahadur Ma^ilvi Zafar Hasan. 

The total amount expended on the Muhammadan and British Monuments 
in the Punjab was Rs. 88,527 out of which Es. 45,648 were spent on Special 
Repairs, Es. 23,927 on Annual Repairs and Maintenance, and the balance of 

Rs. 18,932 on the upkeep of the pumping plants at the Lahore and Shahdara 
Gardens. 


Lahore. 

.The centre of activities was again the Lahore Fort. A scheme for its 
lay-out was drawn up and submitted to the Director General of Archfeolovv 
and in pursuance of the same the restoration of the Diwan-i-Am courtvard 
and Jahangms quadrangle were taken in hand. The north-east winu of fh. 
Mughal palaces inside the Lahore Fort usually designated J ah axgir’s Onin 
R.\RG_LE consists of a spacious enclosure with a central courtyard havinn conti 
nuous buildmgs on the east and west, and a building knoivn as BariTt i ' 
on fc nortk I„ tie enst and of tie Klwrt|nl, Z t'"'' 

of which file one on the east has been recently reclaimed bv dismantling Pavihons 
structure, while the one on the west has save for its fonu ! +’ 

■Moared. On tie sontl of the co„rtv_kd and contignont rtrtrSk'rf 

’ CimiJnsliam’s A. s. Yoi tin W? ir - 

rin. X-JCI. r,!.l PP- IPot the mscnptioa see R. D. Rancrji, J. a g. B., 19U p 763 a d 
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blie Diwan-i-Am, was a range of buildings with a cliabuira projecting into tbe 
courtyard corresponding to that on bbe nortb in front of tbe Bari Kbwabgab. 
This cliabuira still exists, but its adjoining buildings have entirely disappeared, 
and are now marked only by tbeir recently excavated foundations. The courtyard 
was really a garden with intersecting causeways and a central tank with foun- 
tains and it is proposed to grass the parterres and plant trees and thus 
provide an appropriate settmg to the adjoining buildings. The old ruined 
causeways have been restored, the intervening spaces between them levelled 
and dressed for lawns ; the tank, which forms the most interesting feature of 
the quadrangle, has been provided with marble fountain heads of an appropriate 
design (PI. V, a, b), and a bridge of Agra red sandstone has been constructed 
to give access to its central cliabuira, which also has been provided with a marble 
fountain and paved with country bricks in diaper pattern. The southern cha~ 
butra which was in a dilapidated condition, has been similarly paved, and in 
the adjoining area extending to the back of the Diwan-i-Am the foundations 
of the old ruined walls have been exposed by clearance and excavation. There 
now remains only the planting of trees and lawns to make the layout 
of the quadrangle complete. The pipe lines for the supply of water to these 
plots and foimtains have already been laid. A sum of Bs. 4,000 was allotted 
tliis year to bring the project to completion, but the Public Works Department, 
which was responsible for its execution, surrendered Es. 2,500 of that allotment, 
and will continue the -work next year. The existing original Mughal buildings 
of this area still await conservation. 

The courtyard to the south of the Diivan-i-Aji was surrounded by building 
with entrance gatew'ays on the south, east and west. All these, together with 
the gateways have disappeared, and are now traceable only by their foundations. 
It is proposed to indicate the now lost buildings by shrubberies leaving, 'however^ 
openings at the original gateways, and to lay out the open court with grass 
lawns and pathways. On account of delay on the part of the Public Works 
Department in removing the debris of certain modern buildings the levelling 
and dressing of the Diwan-i-Am courtyard could not be undertaken, and the 
construction of the proposed pathways and steps, being dependent on the exe- 
cution of that task, had to be postponed causing the surrender of Es. 3,944, 
allotted for this work. The operations carried out in this area were the excava- 
tion of the site of the old ruined dalans, dismantling the central and cross walls, 
refilling the trenches, thus formed, with earth and clearing it of bricks and 
brickbats to prepare beds for shrubberies. This necessitated the removal of 
the old pipe lines laid during the Military occupation. The work Avas entrusted 
to the Public Works Department and brought to completion. 

The central hall and the side rooms of the Bari Khwabgah- has been provided 
with Indian Patent Stone flooring in preparation for the transfer to the building 
of the arms, etc., now exhibited in the Shish Mahal. 

Other Avorks carried out at the Lahore Fort were rebuilding with reinforced 
brick Avork the roof of a compartment of the underground hammam at the building 
No. 29, dismantling certain modern barracks, latrines, steps and a tank in the 

E 2 
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Diwan-i-Am courtyard, and clearing accumulated earth and debns from certain 
buildings and underground chambers. Among minor annual repairs, may be 
mentioned extensive underpinning and pointing of the Eort walls and repairs 
to tlie roofs of the Sliish Mahal and the Chhoti Khwabgah. 

Among the most striking features of the Lahore Loit are the laTikhanas 
or underground chambers to be found under almost all the terraces and buildings 
standing along its noitbern wall and under those on the east and west sides 
of Jahangir’s quadrangle. Those on the north seem to represent an extension 
to the Fort, which, occupymg an elevated piece of ground required a massive 
storied structure to form its northern side. This structure, which is raised 
to the highest inner level of the fort is double storeyed and the iaWianas lie 
in the first storey while the chambers on the ground floor are generally blocked 
up, e.vcept a few, which open outside into the so-called moat. Certain ial\- 
Hinnas at tlie first floor level are also closed, but -whether for structural reasons 
it io difficult to say. Traces are noticeable at numerous places of attempts made 
probably during the Sildi period to break into these blocked up ialiklianas and the 
ground floor chambers, but the operations seem to have been confined to search 


• for hidden treasures, and were not carried out further to explore the buildings. 

Along the north face chambers have been discovered to the east of the 
marble pavilion, called the Chhoti Kh-vvjtbgah, under a terrace, which is paved 
with country bricks on edge in hexagonal panels emphasized with an edging 
of black marble. The ornamental pavement liad in two places been repaired 
with modern bricks, but there were no indications of these talikhams, until 
they were Imought to notice by the subsidence of one of these patches during 
the rains of 1928. Examination revealed two chambers filled up vdth loose 
debris consisting of earth, mortar, brick-bats and blocks of brick masonry. 
Clearance of this iUhis has disclosed that these two chambers are connected 
by an archway. They are square in plan each with arched recesses 
on three sides and the aforesaid archway on the fourth. Above the arches 
the squares are changed hy a pleasing arrangement of stalactite pendentives 
mto octagons, wherefrom sprang the flat arched roofs, which have now collapsed. 
A wall coated nnth white chuimwi plaster runs across both these chambers from 
north to south, cutting off a section of them to the west. The purpose of 
tins wall, which is a subsequent addition, is not certain but it was probably 
constructed to support the arched roofs, wbicb probably showed signs of weal' 
ness and eventually collapsed. The modem brick patches, mentioned ahovi, 
niarked the gaps eansec by the fall of the roofs, and it was presumably through 
these gaps that the chambers were filled up with Mhris. In the course of 
nlearanco a few pieces of a modem latticed wooden screen were discovered at a 
considerable depth ni the noithem chamber. They are of deal painted with 
red ochre and similar in design to the screens commonly found fitted to the 
windows in modem houses in Lahore. Their presence in fhp ^'7 • 
prove that the fiUing of the cliamhers was effected at no very distant date 
Cunoualy enough there is no entrance giving access to thcRP i u 
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but botb of them are blocked up ■with brick masonry in lime, which in the case 
of the doorway at the south-east comer is coated with white plaster. The 
latter doorway opens into a passage ■which lies at the back of an underground 
liammam to the east, but is not continued. Two furnaces of the Jiammam open 
into this passage indicating that it was used in connection with heating of the 
bath. 

The other doorway is in the western arched recess of the southern chamber, 
corresponding to the doorway in the wall. These doorways are connected 
with a passage containing a plastered wall on either side, and covered ■udth a 
roof which was supported on wooden planks, hut the latter together with the 
wooden lintel of the doorway having rotted away were found lying below in a 
heap of charred wood. It may be noted that the passage was not filled up with 
debris, a fact which leirds support to the assumption that the filling of the cham- 
bers was done through the gaps caused by the fall of their roofs, without, how- 
ever, any attempt being made to spread the debris and ram it properly. 

As noted above the doorway in the western arched recess of the southern 
chamber is also blocked up, but is implastered. A section of it at the upper 
end contained a dry masonry iirfilhng of unused bricks, and its removal has 
brought to light a passage which is again blocked with brick masonry in lime. 
An attempt was made to clear this passage, but its brick masonry infilling ■was 
so tough and strong, that only a very small piece of it could he dismantled, 
revealing, however another doorway into a tahkhana under the Chhoti Khwahgah. 
The portions of the passage and the doorway exposed to view are coated rvith 
white plaster, indicating that they were originally open for use, but with the 
available data it cannot be said whether the passage ends at the doorway or 
continues further to the south. 

In the northern chamber the arched recess to the north is built up with 
coimtrv brick masonry in lime. It is not coated with plaster, and seems to 
be modern, constructed to counteract the thrust of the debns infilling against 
the fort wall. Under this chamber there is again a compaidment at the ground 
floor contaming a gallery on either side and a well to the south. The latter 
is now closed, but above it in the roof of the compartment there is a gap with 
a wooden beam placed on it crosswise and indicative of an arrangement for 
draAvin" water to supply the neighbouring liammam. The gap, which is also 
closed is marked by a low eliabutia on the roof above and from it runs a drain 
connected with an underground one in the southern chamber, where they are 
Joined by a third drain from the liammam. 

Erom these facts it is evident that these chambers were connected with the 
adjoining liammam, hut when its use as a bath was subsequently discontinued, 
thev wme abandoned and their entrance with its connecting passage blocked 
T) The liammam, which is an unpretentious building consisting of several com- 
partments of moderate size, lies partly under the building No. 29, which is 
assigned to the time of Jahangir. On the erection of the Chhoti Klwabgah 
and the enclosure appertaining to it, the hammam appears to hjive been found 
inappropriate in close proximity to a royal palace, and was consequently re- 
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placed by more elaborate batbs constructed at tbe south-west corner of that 
enclosure. 

Another work of importance carried out at the Lahore Fort was clearing 
the hammam at the south-west corner of the Chhoti Khwabgah enclosure of eai-th 
and dchris and removing the modern partition walls. The building, which is 
in a dilapidated condition, was used as the royal baths, and originally contained 
two separate liammams on the east and west of the two passages rimning between 
them from north to south. The western hammam, which was probably intended 
for the use of princes or ladies of the royal harem, has partly disappeared and 
is now represented by two compartments, one of which served as a hot bath. 
The eastern hammam consisted of three chambers running from east to west, 
but of these also the easternmost one has now disappeared. These chambers 
open into a corridor on the north which appears to have extended to the west 
connecting the two hammams. The south wall, which contained arched recesses 
presumably furnished with glazed latticed screens has been pierced with doorways, 
and the ground on that side raised by more than four feet to bring it to the floor 
level of the hammam, with the result that the passages noted above have been 
blocked up. The latter, which were intended for the use of servants, have been 
cleared of accumulated earth and debris and one of them has been found to contain 
two furnaces with water reservoirs in the back walls of the hammams, and a number 
of flues runiung therefrom under the floors of the adjorning chambers. With 
this arrangement the fire burnt in the furnaces served the double purpose of 
heating the water of the reservoirs as w'dl as prodding the chambers with hot 
air. Water was supplied from the well to the south of the Maktab Khana, and 
on the roof of the hammam there are traces of a cistern, whence the water was 
carried through a masonry channel on the roof of the neighbouring arcade 
and the parapet wall to the north-east and east of the Moti Masjid. 

Clearance was confined principally to the eastern hammam, which during 
the ililitary occupation of the Fort was appropriated for servants’ quarters. 
In order to utilize it for_ residential purposes par-t.ition walls and new door open- 
ings were added. Almost all the modern -walls have been removed, and the 
clearance of earth in the last or back chamber has exposed to view the arrange- 
ment of flues under the floor, which has partly collapsed. The second or middle 
chamber is occupied in the centre by a domed apartment vith a gallery running 
round it. But the roof of the gallery on the north and west has disappeared, 
and the arched openings of the apartment have been blocked up with country 
brick masonry in lime. The eastern arched opening has now been cleared 
of its infilling and the clearance of the apartment has brought to lifr]it a fine 
tank lined with slabs of ajuha stone. * 

The first or easternmost chamber seems to have been demolished in British 
times to allow for a roadway wliich led to the modern offices (now dismantled 
and removed) near the Slush Mahal. The taking up of the road has e.^osed 
to view another tank of ajuba stone octagonal in plan with a channel runninn 
round It. arrd traces of a marble pavement, which seems to have been formerlv 
laid throughout the building but subsequently removed by the Sikh Rulers of 
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the Punjab for use in their own buildings. The building has not yet been 
thoroughly explored, and excavations to its north, west and south are likely to 
bring more interesting features to hght. 

The Baradari attached to Maharaja Sher Singh’s Samadhi at Lahore 
received special repairs. This Baradari, which stands on a raised platform 
extending to the west, is said to have been constructed by Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, and was the scene of the assassination of Maharaja Sher Singh. A 
group of live Samadhis to the nieinorj’- of the Maharaja, his two wives named 
Kani Randhard and Rani Partab Kaur, and certain followers lie on the platform 
to the west of the Baradari^. The works carried out this year were the re- 
building of the retaining wall of the platform on the south and east, re-roofing 
two rooms of the Baradari, providing it noth a few cMajja slabs, and repairing 
the doors. The brick masonry pinnacle of the Samadhi of Rani Randhavi 
was restored, and the cliJiajjas of this building and of the old cookhouse were 
repaired. 

Nawankot. 

According to the recommendations made by hir. H. Hargreaves in his 
Inspection Note dated 31st March 1927 the eastern gateway and the two corner 
towers at the north-east and south-east of Nawankot near Lahore were acquired. 
They are beautifully ornamented with tile mosaics, and are the remains of a 
Mughal garden said to have been constructed by Zebu-n-Nisa, the famous 
daughter of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The princess is also said to have built 
her tomb in her lifetime in the garden, but as fate would have it, she died at 
Delhi and was buried there in the Tis Hazari Bagh, now known as Tis Hazari 
Maidan. The tomb at Nawankot which contains an unlmoum grave erroneously 
assigned to Zebu-n-Nisa, suffered badly at the hands of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 

wdio is said to have stripped it of its marble work for use in his Baradari 

at Hazuri Bagh". The foimer garden is now occupied by the Nawankot village 
and the gateway and the towers, although declared protected under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, were appropriated for residential purposes. Their 
acquisition was, therefore, a necessary preliminary to their conservation. The 
buildings have now been vacated and detailed proposals will be made for their 
repairs and maintenance. 

Shahuara. 

Three appeals were filed by the Punjab Government in the Punjab High 
Court in 1925 against a decision of the District Judge, Lyallpur, enhancing 
the award for the acquisition of the enclosure aroimd Asap Rhan’s Tomb at 
ShaHDARA from Rs. 13,885-7-4 to Rs. 39,855-5-0®, and a sum of Rs. 2,385 on 

account of the court fees together with Rs. 1,300 for the counsel fee was paid 

this year to the Local Government for conducting the case. The appeals are 
still pending, and if they succeed, the excess amount paid for the acquisition 

1 Taril;h-i-La1iore Py Rw Bahadur Kanhaya Lai, Victoria Press,, Lahore, 1884, pp. 213-15. 

5 ya/ijiyaf-t-C/itsWi by Maulvi Nur Ahmad Chiahti, Hamidia Steam Press, Lahore, 1907, pp. 570-72 ; Tarikh-i-Lnhore 
lay Rai Bahadur Kanhaya Lai, Victoria Press, Lahore. 1884, pp. 312-16. 

a A. S. I., 1925-20, p. 17. 
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as well as the cost of appeals ivill be recovered from the parties concertied, and 

refunded to the ArchaBological Department. 

At Jahangir’s Toaib the chabutra in front of the main entrance gateway 
and the southern section of the west causeway, running therefrom to the central 
tank, have been restored, the former being paved udth country bricks on edge 
in diaper pattern lilie the original, and the latter in geometrical designs empha- 
sized vith black marble outlines (PI. V, c, d). 

An estimate amounting to Es. 2,43,672 for works for the protection of 
Kajiean’s Baeadari from the ravages of the river Eavi was prepared by the 
Public Works Department, but was not accepted. A small embankment of 
diy stone masonry was, however, constructed to support an overhanging water 
channel and a causeway of the old garden attached to the Baradari. hlirza 
Ivamran was the second son of the Emperor Babar and a brother of the Emperor 
Humayun who after his accession to the throne in 1530, conferred upon him 
the government of the Punjab, Peshawar, Kabul, etc^. As its name indicates, 
the Baradari was constructed by that prince in connection with a now ruined 
garden wliich for a long time has been subject to encroachment by the river, 
rvliich shows a tendency to form a new bed behind Baradari, 

Attock. 

Preliminary measures for the conservation of the Begum-ki-Saeai at Attook 
were undertaken as early us 1921, but their execution havnig been unsatisfactory 
a fresh estimate was framed for its appropriate treatment, and the work was 
undertaken and completed during this year. 

The Sarai lies on the old Badshahi Eoad from Bengal to the river Indus. 
The date of its erection is not certain, but it seems to have been constructed 
or Icnown after Nur Jahan Begum, who crossed the Indus here in company 
with the Emperor Jahangir, when the latter was seized by Mahabat Khan and 
carried as a state prisoner to Kabul. It consists of an extensive enclosure 
with a central coui-tyard surrounded by arched compartments having verandahs 
to their,^f 2 :ont. Each of the four corners of the enclosure is defined by an octa- 
gonal bastion, while in the courtyard lies a siuiill mosque standmg on a raised 
plinth. To the north, is a long flight of steps descending to a deep ravine, but 
the maul'; entrance was tlmough a gateway on the east, which together ivith most 
of the compartments on that side has now disappeared. The builduio-, which 
is m a dilapidated condition, suffered considerably durmg its occupation by the 
Military and others when numerous additions were made to it. These additions 
have now been removed .and the damage repaired as far as possible but the 
Sarai is now a mere ruin of its former self. The main items executed this year 
comprised the rc-croction of the outer walls of the missing compar-tments 
on the north, south and west to a height of four feet to fill up the gaps, repairs 
to the broken arches and jambs, and making watertight the broken masoniv 
of the walls and roofs with lime concrete stained and roughened to match the 

' TcriLJi-i-t artfUn, Eoivian text, NawalKisIior Press, Liiclnow, 1905 , p. 213 . 
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original work. The removal of an accumulation of earth and debris at the 
north wall and the demolition of a modern chabitlra, constructed by the hlilitary 
on the east, have brought to light the steps and traces of the main entrance 
gateway noted above. The steps are partly preserved and can be repaired at 
little cost, but the gateway is in too ruinous condition to be restored. 

Multan. 

Special repairs were also effected to the Sawi Masjid at Multan. The 
building, which is really a gravej’-ard, consists of a small rectangular enclosure 
occupying a raised chabutra and is entered on the east through -a now dilapidated 
gateway. Its most prominent feature is the high west wall flanked by two 
sloping bastion-like minarets, and containing in the centre a deeply recessed 
viihrab. The whole of the west wall together rvith the minarets and the milirab 
is profusely ornamented with tile work, which was also repeated on the side walls, 
(PL IV, 6) but the latter having been subsequently rebuilt ndth bricks in mud, 
most of their ornamental tiles have disappeared the remainder being refixed 
at random. In the courtyard there are several graves, which were ruined by a 
gondi tree, the marble taioizes of two of them harung fallen into the grave vault 
broken open by the roots of the tree. The taioizes have now been taken out 
and restored to their original positions, the gondi tree has been removed and the 
whole courtyard cleared and made tidy. The side walls, which were in a dila- 
pidated condition, have been repaired, some of their odd tiles being removed for 
safe custody. The kachclia steps giving access to the gateway have been rebuilt 
with laMcmri bricks in lime, and in the same connection a retaining wall has been 
constructed to maintain the chabutra on the east and prevent further encroach- 
ments up on it by the adjoining lane. A supplementary estimate is under pre- 
paration to provide for further measures necessary to preserve the building from 
decay. 

The inscribed marble slab, standing to the south of the principal grave 
deserves special notice. On one face of the slab there is an epigraph .in Persian 
verse Avhich refers to the death of one Safar Quli, giving the date as lOtli Shaban 
of the year 999 A. H. (3rd June 1591 A.D.) and the name of the scribe Rahmat- 
ullah. On the other face of the slab the inscription which is also iji Persian 
verse, records a moral lesson taught by Imam Jafar Sadiq^, and contains the 
name of the scribe Zakariya, son of Usta Muhammad, son of Jiwan Multani. 
The date given here in letters is in Arabic, and, curiously enough, does not corres- 
pond uith that carved over it in figures, the former being 1009 (1600-1601 
A.I).) and the latter 999 (1591 A.D.) which is the date of the other inscription. 
It is difficult to account for this discrepancy. The mistake is due possibly to 
the writer’s ignorance of the Arabic language. A few other marble inscriptions 
exist at the Savu Masjid, but all are fragmentary and Itre quotations from the 
Quran. 

I Imam Jafar Bviraamcd Sadiq was the son of Imam MuLammad Baqir, the grandsott of Imam Husain. Ho was the 
sixth Imam and was very famous for his teachings among the Mushms of his age. 


Ti’ 
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Gardens. 

The shrubberies in the Shalamab Garden at Lahore, which were planted 
in the thii’cl terrace during 1927-28, are now well established. The beds of 
caimas on this terrace provided an excellent show during the hot weather, when 
there was a dearth of other floral embellisliinent. There was the usual display 
of annuals around the central tank in the second terrace, both in the autumn 
and spring, and the profusion of roses in this terrace was much admired. 

The only work of importance undertaken at the Hazuri Bagh at Lahore 
was the removal of the dwarf duranta hedge, which hired the foot-paths, and the 
replacement of the same by clerodendrou, a much more suitable plant for the 
purpose. 

NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


By Khan Bahachir Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 


Taioit-i-Bahi. 


Out of a sum of Es. 9,190 spent on the conservation of the Central Protected 
Monuments in the North-West Frontier Province, the Public Works Depait- 
nrent was responsible for the expenditure of Rs. 2,534 (Rs. 1,833 on Special 
Repairs and Rs. 701 on Annual Repairs) and the Superintendent, Archieological 
Survey for Rs. 0,056 (Rs. 4,000 on Special Repairs and- Rs. 2,656 on Annual 
Repairs). Besides the usual annual repairs and maintenance, two new works 
were undertaken, the more important of them being the conservation of the 
monuments at Takht-i-Bahi. An estimate amounting to Es. 0,072 was framed, 
and a sum of Es. 4,000 was allotted against it during the year under review. 
But the dilapidated condition of the western revetment, noticed subsequently, 
called for a supplementary estiin.ate amounting to Rs. 4,494, and additional 
funds were pro-snded for its completion at a total cost of Rs. 9,897. The Sub- 
overseer in charge succeeded in procuring lintels of local stone, for want of rvhich 
iron girders had been used in previous repairs. 


The main stupa in the Court has been relieved of its superincumbent 
debris aiul its top made watertight. Tlie broken walls of the chapels surrounding 
tlie court have been underpinned uith appropriate masonry, and the same treat- 
ment has been accorded the dilapid.atcd domed roofs (Rl. VI. a, b'> TJie 
loose debris piled upon the northern boundary wall has been removed, and its 
dilapidated portions while retaining, their brolien line have been rebuilt The 
steps leading to Courts Y and VI have been repaired v.itli stone slabs to match 
the original, '“and the chapels irr these courts have received treatment similar to 
those in Cdrirt X of the main stupa (PI. VI, c, d). The numerous small stup.as 
hero have been relieved of sirperincumbent debris, and their tops dressed to a 
slope which uill throw off rain w.ater. A few of them were opened and thev 
seem to have been votive stupas containing no relics. The upper portion of the 
wall between the Monastery (N o. 11) and Court No. TV, whicli was out of plumb 


• Tlif nunUcr-! p!vt-n to the varioni courts and Imildiniy) arc those shown 
J.’crfh Ero-licr Circl/, lor the year inn.ie. 


on the plan of Tnkht-i-Bahi 


published in the 
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,lias been dismantled, wMIe the walls of Monastery II have been underpinned 
and the broken window openings repaired. The clearance of spoil earth in the 
various courts and rooms led to the discovery of several antiquities, but none of 
particular interest. 

The chief work executed at Takht-i-Bahi was however the repairs to the 
revetment forming the western boundary of Court IX. At its southern end 
was a large breach and although this was repaired by the Public Works Depart- 
ment in 1910-11, it later gave way, and continued to be a menace to the structure. 
On examination it was found that the foundation of the revetment was badly 
decayed, and the breach was due to its consequent settlement. • The breach 
in the revetment has now been rebuilt and its decayed foundation made solid 
by reconstructing it with stone in lime. The ground of Court IX was excavated 
to a depth of some 6 feet and stones and stone chips contained therein were re- 
rammed. To stop percolation of water, earthen-ware pipes with open joints 
have been laid on a layer of lime cpncrete, two feet below the surface, to serve 
as subsoil drains, the top of the surface has been covered with 2" of earth 
brought from the plain, and the area given a regular slope to the south-west, 
where the section of the existing outlet has been enlarged to drain off rain water 
more rapidly. 

SlIAHDAUE. 

The other work of special repairs, vmdertalcen in the Frontier Province 
was the construction of an enclosure wall around an inscribed rock at Shahbaub, 
Agror Valley, Hazara District. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 

By 3Ir. G. C. Chandra. 

During the year irnder report a sum of Es. 29,477 was expended on the 
execution of works departmentally by the Archseological Superintendent and 
Rs. 67,304 through the agency of the Public Works Department. 

•i 

Sarnal. 

The repairs to the Galtesvara Mahadeva Temple at Sarnal in the Kaira 
District, which have been in progress for some time were almost ■'^completed. 
Some of the old stones of the silchara recovered from the debris were re-set in their 
original position and the maiidapa was practically rebuilt. People are now coming, 
in large numbers to visit this temple despite its remoteness. 

Bassein. 

Preliminary measures of conservation undertaken in the Jesuit Church 
and Monastery founded in 1648 A.D.i mthin the Portuguese Fort at Bassein 
in the Thana District, included the ^eradication of brushwood and the removal 


E 2 
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of earth and debTis from the area covered by the ruins. In the course of the work 
were exposed tlie stone paved floors of sea^eral rooms, and in one of them a sculp- 
ture of a Xagiiil was brought to Hght (PI. VIII, c). A narrow stone pipe was 
discovered behind the figure and it was founci conneeued to a small cistern built 
just over tlie head of the sculpture. I^o trace of its outlet has, hoAvever, been 
found. 

JogesvarL 

The interior of the Brahmanicai Caves at JogesvarI in the Bombay Suburban 
District, which used to remain under water for a considerable part of the yenT, 
has noAv beeii cleared of the huge accumulation of earth and exposed to its original 
level. Repairs to one of the disintegrated pillars of the long verandah to the 
south side were taken up as an experimental measure, and stones of large size 
were used to reduce the number of joints in the masonry. 

Sanjan Peatv. 

About 14 imles from Sanjan, a station on the B., B. and G. I. Railway, close 
to the western bank of the river of that name, and in the village IChimavada 
in the Thana District, stands the Sanjan Peak, also called St. John’s Peak 
and Barat Hill, which couunands a distant view of the Arabian Sea. Arrange- 
ments for the clearance of the so-called caves on the top of this hill were made 
depaitinentally. One irregular rock-hemi cell measuring 41' by 32' by 13' 3" 
and haA'ing two rectangular pillars, was cleared. The front wall of this cell 
is lined Avith masoniy of old thin bricks. A flight of steps, partly cut in the 
rock and partlj' built up of thin bricks, leads dovoi to the floor level. A number 
of small cisterns was discoA-ered near the cell. It appears that the so-called 
coll AA'as originall}’ meant to serve the jjui-pose of a cistern and was subse- 
quently converted mto a room. Traces of ancient stone walls, of which only 
one has been exiiosed, are A*isible near the cisterns. 

\ 

Elephaxta, Karla and Poona. 

The construction of the open paA-ilion for Ausitors at Elephanta in the 
Kolaba District, started last year, Avas completed dming the year under rcAnew. 
Picp.airs to the rock-hoAvn Buddhist Caves at Karla in the Poona District were 
continued, and the open area in front of them all, except a portion near the 
Custodians quarters. Avas enclosed to keep out cattle and the bed of the newly 
diverted channel in this open area pav-ed A\-ifc]i flagstones. Work at the Siianwar 
V ADA in PooxA City con.sisting of making parapets and Avails watertight was 
continued and the conservation of the Fort Walls should be completed next year. 

JUXNAR. 

Proper palhwavs Avere proA'ided to the almost inaccessible group of 90 Caatjs 
on the Avest side of the hill fort of Sialvneri at Juknar m the Poona District. 
This Avill facilitate the preparation of guide maps of the important groups of 
Caves by the Survey of India. It may be noted that the traces of fresco paintings 
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on the ceiling in one of the Vihara Caws mentioned by James Burgess in 1882^ 
are still visible. The whole ceiling was originally coated ■with" a thin layer of 
mud and divided into square panels in which floral designs were painted in various 
colours. Of these, red, yellow, black and white tints are clearly perceptible, 
but no traces of any figures exist. Fergusson assigns these caves to the pre- 
Christian epoch. The remains of the ancient compound walls and the pluith 
of the main platform of Habshi Gujibaz at Junnar were laid bare and traces 
of four gateways to the compound recovered. 

Faria Bagh and Pedgaon. 

At Faria Bagh m the Ahniednagar District the special work to the water 
palace was continued during the j^ear. It consisted in exposing the entire 
terraced bed of the tank by the removal of silt which was used in making 
rough pathwaj's around the monument. A portion of the wall of the octagonal 
platform on which the main building stands was completed by fixing suitable 
coping stones. The Militaly authorities have transferred to this Department 
on payment of Rs. 327, land measuring 32 feet in "width lying all around the 
tank. 

As a preliminary measure to protect the exposed foundation of Babhales- 
VARA or Balesvara Temple, standing close to Lakshmi Narayan Temple at 
Pedgaon proper, channels were dug to prevent waterlogging and retaining walls 
constructed around its base. 


Ahmedabad District, 

In the Ahmedabad District the Public Works Department carried out repairs 
to nine difierent protected monuments. Satisfactory progress has been made 
towards the extensive repairs to the retaining walls aroimd the Mansar Talav 
at YiEAMGAJr. One of the two existing domes of Bahlol Khan Qazi’s Masjid 
at Dholka, which had been leaking profusely, was made thoroughly watertight 
by grouting and a layer of lime concrete. A disintegrated capital of a pillar 
in the Zenana gallerj’- of this monument was renewed. Preliminary trial trenches 
were dug in the compound of the palace of Azam Khan at Ranpur. In the 
city of Ahmedabad execavation was undertaken to reveal the buried pluith of 
the SiDDi Sayad’s Mosque. The main heavy cMajja in front of the gateway 
to the Bhadra Tower at this place, which was threatening to coUapse as a result 
of excessive percolation of rain water and insufficient tail weight, was dismantled 
alter photographs had been taken to ensure its proper resetting. The brick 
wall to the north side of this gate was also repaired on the lines of the existing 
masoniv. The terraced roof of the Tin Darwaza or ‘ triple gateway ’ on the 
Ritchie Road received attention and decayed wooden beams were replaced by 
new ones. Repairs were carried out to the compound wahs of the Fathi or 
Phuti Masjid. At the request of the Muha-mmadan coi-imnnity of Ahmedabad 
electric light has been installed in Rani Sipri’s Masjid a'ud Tomb situated near 


1 Heporl on the. Buddhist Cave Temples and their inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 29. 
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the Astodia gate, the lead-covered wriug ha\dug been made as inconspicuous 
as possible. The local Simni hluslim Wakf Committee contributed Es. 618, 
being tvro-tbird of the estimated cost of this ivork. 

Pakch Mahals District. 

In the Panch Mahals District special repairs to the Khajuei Masjid on the 
banks of the Bada Talav were resumed during the year and the south -wall rebuilt 
and the piUars re-set in plumb. The works to the Godhea, ILvlol and Mandvi 
GatewxVYs of the citadel at Champanek started preidously are nearing comple- 
tion. While removing earth and tUhris which had accumulated behind the 
south wall of the first gateway, about 40 maunds of coats of mail, greaves, 
gauntlets, caparisons made of plate mail, rings and some stone balls were dis- 
coi-ered. Conservation work was started to the first set of gates of the Hill 
Fort of PxVYAGAdh and iron gratings ivcre proYuded to the two openings of the 
granaries in the Palace of Pattai Rawal on the top of the hill. Preliminary 
works to tlic Mahadeva or Kankanesvara Temple at Kankanpur started 
duiing the year, consisted in cutting jungle from the area around the monument 
as well as in removing earth, stone and debris from all sides of the platform on 
whicli stands the triple shiiued temple. 

Bijapur District. 

In the Bijapur District special repairs to the compound walls of the Asar 
or Atiiar JIahal or “ palace of relics ” at Bijapur were undertaken (PI. VII, b). 
Tlie work of filling in the cracks in the dome of the Gol Gumbaz, removing modern 
accretions to the causeways, levelling a portion of the inner compound wall at 
the southeni side of the main platform and also repairs to the adjacent reservoir 
of Masa Bavdi were also taken up. The Executive Eugiiieer has been success- 
ful ill bringing in ivater from Begam Talao so as to fill up the tank in front of the 
Asar Mahal (PI. Vll, b). Repairs to the comiiound walls and the treatment 
of^ the area around the incomplete mausoleum of Sikandar Adil Shah (PL 
VII, a) and the work of cutting the wild grovdli of cactus on the ancient city 
walls were also undertaken. At Badasii special attention was paid to the 
SuVxii.i Temple where a neat low parapet ivall has been provided to prevent 
possible accidents. A model of a gabled roof having a pseudo-queen post truss 
is cut on its north wall (PI. IX, a), ivhich also bears a male and a female figure. 
The roof of n temple in the Kontgudi group at Aiiiole (PL VII, c) in the same 
District, was made watertight by providing cement concrete rolls to the open 
joints in conformity with the original method of construction as revealed in 
the adjoining temple. At Bevoor conservation of the Rame^vara Temple 
was resumed and the e.xposed plinth of the entire structure secured on four sides, 
f he \ rt\'j:^VARA Temple at Hallur in the same District received attention, 
uud its broken stone lintels were supported by angle irons. 

IIaNGAL ANJO ViJxVYADURGA. 

In the Dlian,vai- District repairs to the TarakeSvara Temple at Hangai 
were started and the open joints in the and cracks ii^lic terraced roof 
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of tlie maiulapa were filled. Eepairs to tlie Fort at Vijayadurga in tlie Eatna- 
giri District for whicli notes had been drami up in 1915 were commenced during 
the year. Only a small portion of the wall between bastion Nos. 2 and 3 and a 
gap in bastion No. 4 could be completed with the grant allotted for the purpose. 
It is one of the best sea-forts on the Konkan coast and stands on a good harbour. 

Raygad, Deothan, Ankai, Ghodesvara. 

The work in connection with the -retaining walls around the cliliatri cons- 
tructed over the samadhi of the Maharaja Sivaji at Raygad in the Kolaba Dis- 
tinct has been completed (El. VII, d) and the preHmiaary work to the Hindu- 
Jain temple at Deothan in the Nasik District, mentioned in last j^ear’s report, 
was completed. Some nine damaged Jain images of the Digambara sect were 
recovered from the Ankai Caves in the course of excavation. Conservation 
of the Begum’s Tomb and Masjid at Ghode^vara in the Sholapur District 
was started during the year under report and satisfactory progress was made 
towards building a portion of the long retaining wall behind the masjid. 

Sind. 

In Sind only three special repairs were taken up namely to the Tomb of 
Mir Shahadad at Shahadadpur in the Nawabshah District, the Satyan-jo- 
Than at Rohri in the Sukkur District and the Fort at Naokot in the Thar and 
Parkar District. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

By Mr. Mohammad Hamid Kiiraishi. 

A sum of Rs. 57,611 was expended on the Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments in the Central Circle during the year under review. Of this sum Es. 29,503 
were spent in the Bihar and Orissa Province. With the exception of the opera- 
tions at Nalanda in Bihar, which were carried out by the Arch 0 eological Superin- 
tendent direct, all conservation work in the Central Circle was done through the 
agency of the Public Works Department. 

Nalanda. 

On the conservation of the excavated remains at Nalanda an allotment of 
Rs. 6,000 was spent in full. At the Stupa site No. 3 the repair of the north- 
west corner tower of the .5th stupa in the sequence of seven that are contained 
within this mound was completed, and the box walls of the 6th stupa encasing 
it were underpinned with biick, the face of the bricks used in the underpinning 
being cut away to stimulate the original brick hearting that had previoush- 
been cut through to expose the 5th stupa tower. The origmal earth infilling 
in these box w^alls has been replaced where structurally' necessary by concrete 
left rough on the surface. The remains of the 5th stupa berm adjjyning this 
tower have been relaid with concrete sloped to drain away into the bottom of 
the “ box ” around the tower, which again has been made watertight with a 
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concrete floor and provided vdtli a drain tlirough the enclosing wall on the west 
to carry rain water away outside the stupa. The herm of the 6th stupa has also 
been relaid with concrete along the west and south sides of the mound •, and the 
preserved portions of the original stair that ascended to the top of the stupa has 
been provided with concrete treads in accordance with the old remains. Its 
stepped sidewall has also been repaired and provided with concrete copings to 
match the original work. The disturbed-brick hearting between the 6th stupa 
stair and the 5th stupa stair below it, has been replaced by a retaining wall of 
brick in lime, cut awa}^ on the face to match the cut face of the original hearting 
so that the 6th stupa stair has been securelj^ supported in position while the 
original appearance of the structure beneath it has been retained. (PL X, a, b). 
The broken concrete treads of the 5th stupa stair below it have also been re- 
paired. A low cJmbiitra projecting from the north front of the 6th stupa, at its 
north-east corner, as well as the old brick pavement adjoining it has been repaired. 
The reinaius of some small votive stupas, contemporary with the 7th stupa, 
have been conserved and tbe debris below them, which had to be cut through 
to expose the earher 6th level, has been replaced by concrete underpinning. The 
broken remains of original concrete paving at the foot of the 6th stupa stair on 
the north front have been taken up and the area relaid uith new concrete, sloped 
slightly to drain away rain water from the stupa. The ground along the east 
fa 9 ades of the 5bh stupa and of the 4th stupa exposed belmid it, has also been 
treated uith concrete. Some fifty small votive stupas along the south and 
west front of the stupa mound have also been repaired. These stupas, like the 
main stupa itself, are of more than one period, and the indications of this have 
been carefully preserved in the repair. 


The conservation of Monastery Site Xo. 1 was almost completed in the 
previous year, but a number of minor works remaining to be done were brought 
to completion. The original low parapet wall in front of the west entrance hall 
has been repaired and its concrete coping relaid between the existing stone column 
bases still m situ. Similar repair of the concrete threshold behind the entrance 
vestibule was also executed. In tbe interior courtyard, the remains of a brick 
moonstone cJiabnira belonging to tbe second level were repaired and the ground 
of the third, or Deva Pala, level of the courtyard rammed vnth brick-bats so 
laid that water would drain into the lowest level exposed, whence it will be carried 
outside the building through an original drain at this level in the north-east 
comer of the monastery. The earth ramps, that had been left between the 
remains of the three earliest levels exposed in the courtyard, have been refaced 
With concrete to make them secure against erosion in the rains and to mark 
the original debns. The top surfaces of these different levels have themselves 
lecii rammed vnth broken biick as a protection against tlie weather. The floor 
0 the Deva Pula shrine on tbe east side of the Monaster)^ and also of a number 
o ad]oinuig cells togetlier with tbe verandah in front, were relaid with coucreto 
A new dram was cut at the north end of the verandah through the later 
wall tha^ separates this third level shrine from the courtyard" to cany awav 
the Rater that would otlioruTse collect in the shrine. 
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The floors of the cells and their adjoining verandah of Monastery Site 
No. 4 that have been exposed at the earliest level in the north-west comer of 
this monastery, have been relaid with concrete and the difference between this 
level and the Deva Pala level next above is being negotiated by means of a 
concrete retaining wall left rough to represent the debris between them. The 
whole of this site, with its three separate main levels of occupation, is being 
drained by way of this earliest level through the east enclosing wall of the 
monastery by means of a new channel cut through the lateral walls of the verandah 
and cells. The doorway of the little cell flanldng the entrance gateway on the 
west at the Deva Pala level which was blocked with debris has been cleared and 
the later wall above has been supported on a concrete lintel at the level of its 
foundations. 

Outside the entrance gateway are the remains of a wide stair that once gave 
access to the topmost monastery built on the site. Tins stair with its stepped 
side-walls has been repaired and provided with new concrete treads in accordance 
with the existing remains. The collapsed walls of the cells on the east side of 

the courtyard of - Monastery Annexe Site No. 6 were dismantled in part and 

built up again, the little corbel-headed doorways leading from one cell to another 
being carefully reconstructed. Here the cells are arranged in three groups or 
suites, each being entered through only one of the cells composing it. The 
verandah doorway of this entrance cell is provided with a short brick cornice, in 
contrast with the corhel-lieaded doorways in the lateral walls, and this is being 
reconstructed in the repair. 

Two original drains run parallel west to east across this site and each in 
its time was used for the drainage of Monastery No. 4 adjoining. The more 
northerly drain, which is at a slightly lower level than the other, is being repaired 
and made use of again to carry away the draiaage of Monastery No. 4. The 
southern drain is similarly being repaired .and re-used to drain this annexe, the 
respective courses through the crossing walls heing opened up again and widened 
to allow of easy clearance. Both these drains will discharge outside the east 

facade of the annexe, w'hich is in alignment with the east frontage of the monas- 

tery range. 

Monastery Site No. 6 discloses two periods of occupation. Conservation 
at this site consisted in the building up of the enclosing walls on the south and 
north sides of the monastery at the Deva Pala level. The tops of these walls 
were made watertight -with a layer of concrete which was concealed beneath 
brick hearting in mud in order to give as natural an appearance as possible to the 
ruined structure. The old brick paving over the southern half of the monastery 
courtyard at this upper level was found very badly shattered and potholed. 
Tliis is being taken up in its entirety and replaced with new paving laid iu the 
same way and with bricks of the same size as the old, but ivith suitable provision 
fox drainage. Two sets of long cooldng clmlhas, one in the west half of the 
courtyard and the other in the east, which had been let into the origmah paving 
have been repaired. In the south-east comer of the monastery at this level 
the remains of a dog-legged stair that once led to the upper storeys have been 
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repaired, and its concrete treads and landing reconstructed. A low parapet 
wall of tlie entrance gateway on tlve west was rebuilt in accordance rvitb tbe 
existing remains, and the badly broken floor of tbe gateway itself and of tbe 
vestibule behind it was lelaid with concrete. In accordance vdtb tbe scheme 
to exhibit as much as possible of both levels a portion of the corresponding floors 
of the earlier structure below bad been exposed on the north side. These also 
were relaid with concrete and the later floor above them supported on concrete 
retaining walls. The drainage of this site is being arranged, from the later 
structure above into the earlier one below, and thence through the east 
enclosing wall of the monastery to discharge outside the site. For this purpose 
a new drain is being cut from the north-east comer of the courtjmid, through 
the verandah and an adjoining cell, since no original drain from the courtyard 
has been found at this level. 


The principal conservation done this year was at Monastery Site No. 7. 
Here, there appear to be three main leyels of occupation. The middle one seems 
to be contemporary -with tbe Deva Pala stratum. Tbe uppermost structures were 
revealed in the excavations of the previous year, and work was 'now concentrated 
on tke repair of these remains as a preliminary to excavating the next level below. 
The walls of thirty of the cells along the four sides of the monastery at the upper, 
most level have been built up breast high, and tbe indications left in tbe old brick 
jambs of the original joinery in the doorways have been carefully preserved and 
repeated in the new work, though the joinery itself will not be replaced. Little 
L planned niches and the slots for the door bars, of which evidence also existed 
in the old door jambs, have been repeated in tbe repair. About half of these 
cell walls so far have been made watertight with a layer of concrete finished off 
with brick hearting in mud. The enclosing wall of the monastery at this level 
along the^ north and, in part, the east sides has also been built up approximately 
to tbe height of tbe cell walls attached to it and tbe bed-recesses in the back of 
tbe cells reconstructed in accordance -with tbe existing portions. Some idea 
of the magnitude of this work will be gathered from the fact that the enclosm<r 
walls of the monastery measure 200 feet one way and 170 feet the other and are 
8 feet thick, while the walls of its thirty-four cells average some five feet in thick- 
ness. .^ong the south verandah of this monastery the Deva Pala stratum 
next below this level has been exposed, and here ag.ain the low remains of the 
rimed verandah walls have been dismantled and rebuilt, together with the jambs 
of the cell doorways in it. Care has however been taken to preserve all the 
features of the old work iu the new underpinning. This verandah wall was too' 

badly bulged and shattered for auy other treatment, since it Las to sustain the 
weight of the later wall built upon it. 

nd 12 xs were made and burnt ou tbe site by tbe Aiebieologioal Supeiiutouaent 
t a cost avetagmg about Es. 22.4-0 pet tbom,m.a, and tbe ecuivetat of ol! 

0= - oid tomaias, au^d 
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the ruins of earlier ones where the alignment of the later structure projects beyond 
that of the earlier. 

Rajgie. 

A sum of Rs, 1,045 (exclusive of Agency Charges) was spent on the conserva- 
tion of the Jarasandh-ki-Baithak at Rajgie. The terrace on the top of the 
baitlialc and of the cliabutm thereon was relaid with new concrete and the damaged 
brick walls of the platform, on which stand some Muhammadan graves were also 
repaired. 

A short length of the Fort Wall of “ New Rajgir ” also received attention 
(PI. XI, o, b). This portion of the wall is situated immediately opposite the 
Dak Bungalow and is in a relatively good state of preservation. Here the 
passage of the South Gate was cleared of debris and re-paved with smooth faced 
boulders, and the gate piers were raised to a height of about five feet from the 
paved floor of the entrance by rebuilding with similar hear^- boulders set in dry 
masonry. Debris and jungle were also removed from the immediate vicinity of 
the plinth piers and flanldng bastions of the Gate ; and the tops of the side 
walls rebuilt with heavy boulders, the whole operation costing Rs. 1,146. 

Rohtasgarh. 

At Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad District a sum of Rs. 6,053 was spent on 
conservation as well as Rs. 3,441 on urgent repairs to the Palace and other monu- 
ments in the Fort. The latter works comprised the dismantling and rebuilding 
of a couple of oriel balconies projecting from the west fa 9 ade of the Palace, 
constructing a buttress against the west adjoining wall of the Ghazi Darwaza, 
which was bulging outward, re-terracing the roof of the Xathautia Gate, 
rebuilding the fallen compound wall of the Jami Masjid of Sher Shah and res- 
toring the 'missing portions of the stone pavement of its courtyard. 

Sassaeam. 

Repairs to the SuRi Monuments at Sassaram were continued at a cost of 
Rs. 2,556, leaving only a few items for completion. 

Cuttack, 

On the conservation of the East Gateway of the Barabati Fort at Cuttack 
a sum of Rs. 678 was spent principcally on the removal of the remaining roots and 
trunk of a great bar tree, and the filling in of the rooms on either side of the gate- 
way with broken brick, stone and sand, and the consolidation of the roofs with 
new concrete. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BE](^AR. 


By Ml'. Mohammad Hanrid Kiiraislii. 

Burhanpub. 

The extension of the revetment wall constructed in the previous year below 
a half ruined chhafri of the tnmh of Shahnawaz Khan at Burhakpur has, it is 
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Iioped, cheeked further erosion of the high river bank on which the monument 
stands^ (PL XI, c, d). In the Nimar District Gazetteer (p. 217) Shalmawaz Khan 
has been described as “ a soldier of fortime whose sister was married to the 
Emperor Shah Jahan ” and who subsequently become a recluse.® This, how- 
ever, is not a historical fact. Shalmawaz lOian was a son of the Khan Khanan 
Jlirza Abdur Kahim Khan, and a givandson of the Klian Ivhanan Bairam Khan. 
His father and grandfather being thus among the highest olSeials at the Mughal 
court, Shahnawaz can hardly be described as a soldier of fortune, much less as 
a saint. The younger Khan Khanan {i.e., Shalmawaz Khan’s father) was the 
Governor of the Deccan for a long time during the reign of Jahangir. A 
well preserved Serai and a set of ruined hammams hearing a contemporar}’^ inscrip- 
tion of Jlirza Abdur Rahim Khan Khan-Khanan may still be seen at Burhanpux 
wliich was the capital of the Deccan under the Mughals. Shalmawaz received 
the enviable title of ‘ Bahadur ’ in the 47th 3'ear of Akbar’s reign (1010 A.H.) 
as a reward for defeating Malik Ambar of the Deccan near Kander. In the 
10th year of Jahangir’s reign (1024 A.H.) when Shahnawaz Khan held the com- 
mand of the Kort of Balapur in Akola District, he again inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Malik Ambar at Kliirki now Imowm as Aurangabad and was made a 
panj-Imzari. He was in charge of the newly conquered districts of Balaghat 
in the Nizam's Dominions for sometime before his death. His real name Avas 
Mirza Iraj and lie is described as a handsome young man of excellent tempera- 
ment, a brave soldier and a wise statesman. He drank himself to death in the 
prime of his youth (1019 A.D;)®. 

One of the oldest and most interesting monuments at Bubhaitpur is the Bibi- 
ki-Mas.tid. Here a sum of Bs. 1,508 was spent on the rebuilding of a retaining wall, 
raising the height of a part of the compoxmd wall to keep animals out of the 
mosque, the replacement of the old door shrxtters by new ones of appropriate 
design, the removal of debris from the courtyard and the provision of a drain 
from the bath room. A further sum of Rs. 261 was spent during the year on 
mismg the height of the angle guMastas on two of the fapades of Kadir Shaji’s 
Tomb to the level of the parapet which they originally topped. 


AKOLA. 

A special repair estimate of Rs. 2,253 (exclusive of Agency Char^^es) was 
toded dumg the year under report for carrying out repairs to the Dahi-haNda 
ATE at Akola, the Khirki Gate and the south-east angle bastion of the outer 
cifcy wall and the Hawa Khaxa Bastion of the inner city waU. The principal 
Items of conservation were the removal of vegetation, restoration of a couple of 
damaged hangups makmg watertight of the top of the south-east angle bastion 
mpairmg and rebmldmg a short length of wall adjoining the Khirki gSc rentv’ 
me ^ th. top of 4. D.hi-Wa Gat’, and' ite <£^4 btkri 

terraemg the same with new concrete, and underpinning the Haiva Klim 
bastion, and the DaM-handa ^ and its adjoining^Mls fnd bastSl 

> Viie A. S. I., 1924-25, p. 34. 

followed in A. S. 7., 1924-23 v 34 
J/ij,i(Sirirt tim<iro, Vol. 11, pp. G4548. * 
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Narnalla. 

Towards the conservation of the Hill Fort of Narnalla a sum of Es. 4,536 
was spent. A retaining Wall was constructed, to support an overhanging section 
of a bastion outside the Shah Nur Gateway and dense jungle growing near the 
buildmgs and on the Fort walls and bastions, was removed as was also the dis- 
figurmg lime pointing from the fine Mahakali Gateway and whitewash from the 
Ambar idahal and the beautiful httle mosque near by. 

Lonar. 

At Lonar in the Buldana District a sum of Rs. 1,025 was expended on re- 
building the fallen east enclosure wall of the “ Square ” Knnd and on petty 
repairs to the steps and terraces around the reservoir. 

Tilota Khairi. 

The Eakshas Tilota (or Giant’s frying-pan) at Tilota Khairi in the 
Bhandara District (PI. IX, h) is a cromlech consisting of a huge hammer-dressed 
elliptical stone slab sustained on three vertical stone supports enclosing between 
them a space of 6' 9" by 6' which is about 4' 6" high. The covering slab is 15' 9" 
long and 11' 6" nude. It is about a foot thick m the middle though quite thin 
at the edges which, like the rest of the slab are also rough dressed. The slab 
had tilted backward throwing aU its weight on the stone uprights at the back, 
two of which had already succumbed under the pressure. New stone pillars 
were erected here to lend support to the covering slab. 

Chanda and Drug Districts. 

Special Repairs to the Hanuman Khirki, the Pathanphra Gate, the Choe 
Kut rut and the Jatpura Gate of the Fort at Chanda have now been completed 
at a total cost of Es. 15,832 and the roofs of these Khirlds and gates and adjoining 
bastions have been made watertight. A sum of Rs. 650 was spent during the 
year for carrying out urgent Special Repairs at the Bagar Khirki. The bastion 
at the east end of the adjoining wall being cracked in half a dozen places on the 
outside, while its outer wall had separated some four inches from the flagged 
paving on its roof. The paving itself had sunk considerably in the middle 
allowing rain water to collect and penetrate into the interior which being of 
rubble in mud had begun to subside causing the displacement of the bastion 
wall. All these defects were removed and the remainder of the work is expected 
to be funded and finished next year. Clearance of jungle from the walls and 
bastions of the small SIarhatta Fort at Wairagarh in the Chanda District 
cost Rs. 188 and the conservation of the SIta Devi Temple at Deorbija in the 
Drug District was completed at a total cost of Rs. 624. 

Sadgor District. 

In the Mahadeo Temple at Karonda in the Saugor District the cracked 
front lintel of the porch has been supported on a pair of angle irons, the lealdng 
portions of the roof made watertight, the south and east parapets of the porch 
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repaired and a crack in the masonry at the jimction of the porch and tlie adjacent 
shrine filled in rvith cement mortar. On the Mahabeo Temple at Pali a snm 
of Es. 403 was expended during the year for rehuilding with dressed stone 
masonry, the fallen upper portions of the north, south and ^Yest parapets of the 
shrine walls and for providing a stone in lime facing to the temple platform. 
A supplementary estimate for Special Eepairs to the temple has heen called for 
wherein provision ndll be made for stone pavement on the top of the platform 
and for carrying out other minor repairs at the monument which is one of the 
oldest extant in the district and is a good specimen of later medimval architecture. 

Bilham. 

In the Jubbulpur District a sum of Es. 103 was spent on the Vishnu Vaeaha 
Temple at Bilhaei bringing its conservation to a successful completion. AH 
the sculptures lying about the temple were collected and placed against a small 
platform in the south-east corner of the enclosure, and the stone pavement of 
the large temple platform was made watertight by pointing the joints with mortar, 
toned down to match the weathered surface of the old pavement. 


BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

By Mr. K. N. Bihshit. 

Bengal. 

The programme of conservation in Bengal during the year 1928-29 carried 
out at a cost of Es. 27,082 embraced, besides, the usual works of annual repairs 
and mamtenance, twenty one items of special repairs, the total expenditure 
on which amounted to Es. 17,021-8-0. 


XAHAEPGE. 

The only work carried out directly by tbe Archeological Superintendent in 
Bengal was the conservation of the excavated temple at Paharpub in the 
BajM District at a cost of Es. 4 , 1 , 1 . Tie archilectuio of the Zl L* 
and the measures undertaken so far for the preservation of the structure have 
been discussed m the last two years’ reports, so that it vdll suffice to mention 
here the details of this year's work. The portions taken in hand were the walls 
of the mmulapa on the east, north and west, the antechamber on the east and the 

(S SIT "u I ^T1 on the south-east and south-west 

(PL SII, a b). The old decayed masonry of the leaning waUs was in each case 

carefully dismantled, and the rebmiding done strictly in accordance with the 

oH outioe, ™tk bncts of proper sice, aod in receesed cement or lime mortar 

ZZLZLZZTZ: ZZIJZ T"’ 

camp.,ig„ eorricd on tbrongW the year L tiTeiXTtS otZh “ 
tation growing over the monument The wpII T ® rank vcge- 

tacw V encatation iaet T-r f.;^ trlH” t 
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from vegetation, and maintained in good repair by rebnilding patches of displaced 
masonry and making arrangements for tlie drainage of rain water from each 
cell. The main problem at Paharpnr is the preservation from the deteriorating 
effects of rain and subsoil water, of the valuable terracotta plaques and stone 
images in situ in the walls of the basement. 

Yishnopub. 

One of the most important centres of conservation in Bengal is the 
picturesque old Hindu capital known as Yishnupue, in the Bankura District 
where a number of temples, gateways, canon, etc., dating from the fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries are preserved. The dynasty, which maintained its semi- 
independent character in the jungle tracts of Mallabhoom for centuries, at last 
came to an end after the devastations carried on by the Bhonsle’s hordes of 
cavalry in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. The religious zeal of 
the Vishnupur Kings, who were mostly staunch devotees of the neo-Vaishnava 
School of Chaitanya, found expression in the embellishment of their capital by 
beautiful temples mostly dedicated to Krishna, under a variety of names. The 
Vishnupur Eajas were responsible for introducing several new forms of architec- 
ture peculiar to Bengal, such as the Bds-Manclia, Jor-Bdngld, Pmclia-Batna 
and other temple types. A comprehensive programme of conservation carried 
on for several years since 1920-21 has now placed the monuments in the charge 
of the Department in a structurally sound condition. Most of the temples 
were ‘ living ’ a few years ago, but with the progressive diminution of the funds 
endowed by the Kaj for the maintenance of worship, temple after temple fell 
into disuse, till at last, the idols were all collected in a temple contiguous to the 
Raj palace, where ‘ bhoga ’ as also other regular worship was offered by the priest 
appointed hy the Raj. Tliis temple known as the Radhasyam temple, is the 
last of the series at Vishnupur, ha^^ng been built by the last prince Chaitanya 
Sinha in 1758 A.D., as we Imow from an inscription on the fa 9 ade. The interest 
of the inscription lies in the fact that it is the only one at Vishnupur in which 
both the Malla and Saka years are mentioned, thus providing the key to the 
calculation of the dates in the Malla era. As regards architectural features, the 
temple is built of laterite, has the usual curved cornice, the recessed tower and 
the facade ornamented by panels, although the later date is betrayed by the 
.superficial character of the relief-work and the ribbed dome of the tower. In 
the absence of a cook-shed, the cooldng of the ‘ bhoga ’ was hitherto done in the 
verandah of the temple, spoiling the appearance of the sculptured walls. This 
year, a separate cook-shed was provided at a cost of Rs. 542 hy which it is hoped 
that 'it will be possible to maintain the temple in a reasonably satisfactory condi- 

Gaueangpue. 

Another interesting monument under special repairs during the year was 
the IcHHAi Ghosh Tejiple at Gaueangpue in Burdwan District where Rs. 445 
were expended. The temple, a simple brick sfciucture with little attempt at 
mmmentation, is said to have been built by Ichhai Ghosh in honour of them 
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goddess Bliagavati alioiit 200 j^eai's ago. It is square in plan witli five recessed 
angles on each side, tlie silJiara, about 120 feet bigli, and one of the tallest in 
Bengal, having an almost rectilinear outline, sharply curving towards the top. 
The circumstance coupled with its isolated position in the midst of thick jungle 
bordering on the Ajay river, makes it difficult to attend to the annual clearance 
of jimgle. It was, therefore, foimd necessary this year to erect elaborate 
Ecafiolding for the removal of vegetation from the tower, some of the trees having 
attained a height of 10 feet since the last repairs undertaken some four years 
ago, and to make good the damage caused by the penetration of the roots in the 
masonry. 

Rampal. 


The most important work in hand carried out through the agency of the 
Public Works Department, and one of the most extensive so far undertaken in 
Eastern Bengal, was the special repair to the Baba Adam Mosque at Eampal 
in Dacca District, on which a further sum of Rs. 6,949 was spent during the year 
making a total of Es. 12,220 so far expended on its conservation. An account 
of the historical and architectural features of the mosque was included in last 
year’s ^ repoitk It mil suffice to note here the main improvements carried 
out dining the year, which have placed the monument once for all in a condition 
worthy of its antiquity and importance. The entire renewal of the front fafade 
with its gently curving cornice and sparsely ornamented surface, has greatly 
improved the appearance of the monument (PI. XII, c, d). The jambs and 
arch rings of the front doorways have been renewed, after grouting the existing 
masour 5 ^ All the openings have been fitted with expanded metal doors in 
wooden frames. Land has been acquired on all sides of the mosque and the 
trees and bamboos which obstructed the view, have been removed. Many 
improvements^ have also been effected in the interior, including the substitutiou 
of suitable reinforced concrete caintals for the missing stone ones of the pilasters 
in the west wall. The old worn-out floor was dug out and a new floor laid In 
course of renewal of the floor, it was found that the base of the two stone pillars 
supportmg the domes had battlement mouldings which had been hidden 
under the later floor. Care was taken to expose them properly before 
tie new floor. There are no apertures for admitting light except the front 
doors and it is not possible to pierce any fresh openings through the thick walls 
on eitier flaiilc. A.t the request of the congregation using the mosque for 
prayeis it was, therefore, decided as a special case to whitewash the plain portion 

The new domes have been crowned hy cylindrical stepped finials, copied from 


* -1. s. I., 1927-28,^.43-44. 
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Pandxja. 

At Pandua, one of tlie tvdn capitals of the independent Sultans of Bengal, 
the piogramme of conservation included special repairs to the great Adina 
Mosque huilfc by Sikandar Shah. Probably due to unequal settlement of the 
foundations, the massive stone pillars near the Badshah-ka-Taldit jeopardised 
the safety of the brick arches and domes. Steps ivere, therefore, taken to 
strengthen the weak arches by inserting bent angle-iron pieces and carefully 
filling them up by brick work. The small door in the west wall, originally 
intended to be the private entrance of the King, was repaired by filling up gaps 
in the stone lintel and door jamb by stone masonry. A large quantity of stones 
mostly belonging to older Hindu structures, and which must have been demolished 
for the construction of this stupendous mosque, is still lying outside on the north 
and south sides, and steps are being taken to sort out and arrange the architectural 
stones, images, pillars, etc., separately. It seems probable that the mosque 
was never properly completed and all the materials brought were not utilised. 

Gaue. 

The CHAmcATTi Mosque at Gaur is a pretty but much dilapidated mosque. 
It consists of a square chamber with a front verandah. "When first taken over 
by the Aiohseological Survey, the facing of the outer walls of the mosque had 
disintegrated and damage had been caused to the ornamental brick work of the 
mnin room by moisture penetrating through the decayed masonry of the dome, 
but sufficient remained to show that the decoration of this little mosque was 
conceived in good taste. The replastering of the dome and the recessed pointing 
of the exposed walls executed some years ago have arrested the decay of the brick- 
work. The weakened pillars of the verandah, which has lost its roof, were this- 
year strengthened by grouting and recess pointed at a cost of Es. 265. 

Buruwan. 

The tombs of Baheam Sakka, Kutb-ud-Din and Shee Afgan, situated in. 
the Pir Bahram quarter of Buruwan, underwent special repairs during the year 
at a cost of Es. 550, the main item being the replacement of the worn-out wood- 
work of the beams by mild steel joists. The monument is a plain brick structure 
wdthin a large compound. Its interest is mainly liistorical, being reminiscent 
of the romantic episode of the beginning of the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, 
who after several unsuccessful attempts aimed at the life of the valiant Sher- 
Afgan, the first husband of the Empress Nur Jahan, commissioned his foster- 
brother and Snbahdar Kuth-ud-Din to IdU his rival, which the latter could only 
accomplish at the cost of his own life. The saint Bahram Sakka whose tomb 
lies in the same enclosure was a renowned saint and contemporary of the Emperor 
Alchar. As Ids name Saklra implies, he was at first a water-carrier at Mecca 
and Najaf. He then went to Delhi and gained the favour of the Emperor, but 
was eventually forced to leave the place owing to the jealousy of other courtiers 
and settled at Burdwan where he died within three days of his arrival. The 
tomb was subsequently richly endowed by tbe Emperor Akbar, and a .small, 
allowance is still made by Government, towards the expenses of the shrine. 

H 
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ASSAM. 

The total expenditure on the monuments in Assam amounted to 
Us. 12,134-9-0 of which Ks. 2,542-8-0 were spent on the annual repair and main- 
tenance charges, Es. 4,592-1-0, on special repairs and Es. 5,000 to meet the estab- 
lishment charges. 

SiBSAGAR. 

Among the monuments preserved b)' the Department in the Eastern Circle 
the Ahom Palaces at Gaehgaon, 8 miles to the east of Sibsagar and the 
Eunghar Pavilion and Karanghae Palace of the Ahom ICings at Eang- 
puR, three miles to the south of Silisagar are almost the only monuments of a 
secular character. Of these, the palace at Garhgaon, which was the earlier 
capital of the Ahom Kings until the end of the seventeenth century, is a pretty 
five-storied mansion and has several times undergone extensive repairs. The 
Karanghar palace at Eangpur, was built for Eudra Singh, the King of Assam 
(A.D. 1696-1714) by an architect named Ghanasyam from Koch Bihar, who is 
said to liave been put to death by tlie King on suspicion of haviug betrayed the 
plans of the palace to the Muhammadans. The palace must originally have been 
an extensive brick-built edifice of which the ground storey was intended for the 
use of animals and palace attendants and retainers, and the upper floor for the 
members of the royal household. Only a few of the rooms in the upper floor 
have sur^uved and the repairs so far executed have been confined to the clearance 
of jungle on the extensive terrace of the first floor and to the execution of petty 
repairs to the brick masonry of the rooms. The ground floor, of which large 
portions were still covered with dSbris, was with difflculty kept free .from the 
encroaching jungle. This year, at a total cost of Es. 2,684, the entire area was 
excavated to the extent of 10 feet from the phnth, and the open cells and chambers 
cleared. The plan of the palace as. now revealed, shows that the main building 
ran north and south for a distance of over 200 feet and was flanked on either side 
by E-shaped wings. The bricks used were of the usual long, thin type, peculiar 
to the Ahom period and the walls were covered with plaster (PI. XIII, b). Some 
specimens of old plaster-work ornamentation were discovered under the debris 
on the west face of the central block. They consist of four panels in low relief, 
showing horsemen, elephant riders, etc., fringed by floral pattern decorations. 
Steps are being taken to preserve this plaster work, but the heavy rainfall and 
Juiraidity of the climate of Assam are factors unfavourable to the success 
of such protective measures. 

Sankarpasha. 

The discovery of a hitherto unlmown example of the Bengal style of Muslim 
Architecture is in itself of importance, and its interest is further increased when 
-such is found beyond the usual limits of ’the style. Sankarpasha, now a mere 
milage, but at one time apparently a ifiace of some importance, 8 miles to the 
south-west of the sub-divisional town of Habiganj in the Sylhet District of Assam 
has the proud distinction of possessing a lieautifid mosque of the time of Ala-ud- 
Din Husain Shah (early six-teenth centurj-), but it has so far completely escaped 
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tlie attention of scliolars. Sluslim Inscriptions of an earlier period have been 
found in Shah JalaFs Dargah at Sylhet and at Hatkhola in the same District, 
but no authentic specimen of architecture of the period of the Independent 
Sultans was knoivn to exist in Sylhet or, indeed, in the whole of the Trans-Meghna 
tract comprising the Surma Valley Division of Assam and the Chittagong Divi- 
sion of Bengal. This year the local people after having tried in vain to repair 
tlie mosque from funds collected by private subscriptions, requested Government 
to take over the monument for future maintenance, thus bringing it to the notice 
of the Archseological Department. 

The mosque measures 31 feet 6 inches north to south and 41 feet 3 inches- 
east to west. It consists of a prayer hall 21 feet 5 inches square and a verandah 
0 feet 4 inches broad on the east. It is built of finely burnt brick, stone being- 
used only for the sills of uundows and doors. The main room is approached 
through three doorways on each side except the west and the verandah has, 
besides the three front doorways, two additional ones on the south and north 
sides (PI. XIII, a). The plain surface of the facade has been admirably re- 
lieved at intervals by pilasters on the back walls, deep niches in the centre of the 
back wall and shallower tall niches over and between the doorways, and rathen 
heavy minarets at the corners of the main room and the verandah. The mihrab- 
and walls of the main room, the inner ivall of the verandah and the fa 9 ade are 
lavishly decorated with moulded bricks bearing various floral designs, the bold- 
ness and vigour of which has rarely been surpassed even in the well-known- 
examples of Gaur (PI. XIII, c). The main room had originally a dome sup- 
ported on pendentives, but as it had fallen, probably during the last great earth- 
quake of 1918, it has been replaced recently by a modern flat-arch roof with; 
iron joists, supported ou iron uprights. The orighial curved cornice of the 
fa 9 ade of the main room is still traceable but has been replaced in the recent 
repairs hy a straight cornice. The monument is locally attributed to Shah 
Majlis Amin, one of the fellow-saints of Shah Jalal, the Muslim patron-saint 
of Sylhet, who is beheved to have lived m the fourteenth century A. D. The 
stone inscription fixed in the centre of the front wall, however, refers itself to the 
reign of Ala-ud-Din Husain Shah, probably the greatest of the Sultans of Bengal 
(1493-1518 A. D.) and its construction may, therefore, be assigned to tbe be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century A. D. In plan, it resembles the Lattan mosque 
at Gaur (Circa 1475 A. D.), hut its elevation is more solid and imposing. In 
respect of surface decoration, the style is more natural and restrained than that 
of the Tantipara or Darasbari mosques {Circa 1475-80 A. D.). The Sankar- 
pasha mosque, therefore, resembles more closely the examples of the reign of 
Yusuf Shah, a quarter of ceijtury earlier, than the better known examples of 
brick-built mosques of the reign of Husain Shah and his son Nasrat Shah, such 
ns the Qadam Basul and Bagha mosques. In the two latter, the Bengal style 
is already on its way towards decadence and formalism, while in the present 
example, one can still feel the spontaneity and -sigour of the best period. It 
may, therefore, be considered as a welcome addition to our Icnowledge of the 
Bengali style of iiluslim architecture, but it is regrettable that considerable 

H 2 
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damage Avas done to its autlientic character hy the recent repairs carried out 
by the owners before the Archceological Department could exercise control. In 
the course of these imfortunate repairs the curved “ bamboo-line ” of the cornice 
has been tampered with, ugty finials placed over the top of the comer minarets, 
the roof completely modernized and the verandah ceiling covered with fresh 
plaster ornament and partly whitewashed. 

Bamuni Hill. 

The work of sorbing out and arranging the scattered stones lying on the 
Bamuni Hill near Tezpue, to which reference has been made in the last year’s 
Annual Report was completed, at a further expenditure of Es. 1,478. The 
removal of the stones in the upper layer has now disclosed that there must have 
been at least four subsidiary shrines beside the principal shrine which was de- 
dicated to the god Vishnu. In the absence of definite indications, it is diflicult 
to say whether the deities enshrined in the subsidiary temples were ' the four 
other prmcipal deities of Brahmanism, vis., Siva, Gane^a, the Sun-god and the 
Goddess Durga, constituting the Pancli-Ajmtana. Among the stones discover- 
ed, a slab of black basalt now preserved in the office of Sub-Divisional Officer 
at Tezpur deserves mention. It measures 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches 
and apparently forms part of the back slab of a huge group of images, of wliich 
part of the hand of a figure is preserved in this fragment. The decoration 
consists 01 a trefoil arch with lotus-leaf and scroll-work mouldings and schematic 
tracery, the whole work being attributable to the ninth or tenth century A. D. 
and of a tj-pe not found elsewhere in Assam. All other imported stones with 
figure decorations have been arranged about the plinths of the shrines and the 
less important architectural fragments kept by the side of the winding foot- 
path leading up to the hillock. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Jlr. A. H. Longhtirst. 

During tire year nnte report the sum ol Es, 27,051-s.o n-as spent on con- 
servation m the IMras Piesiclenoy .and Es. 320 on woito in Ooor.. 

At XwetDA m the Ganjam District, the Rook Ediots of Asoka'l.a,e been 
proteyd tron. possible defacement by the provision of iron bars in front of the 
rnsonbed surface and from the ™tho, by the provision of a projecting roof 
Ihn usual annual repairs ivere earried out to the aneient Buddl.ist site at InZ- 
PALLI and RAWATiETimi m the Vizagapatam District. • 

Petty repairs amounting to Es. 154 were executed to the mouu of bnim- 
lurowui as Baxdau Port anrl -Hii. nr-r.. n &^oup or biuldmgs 

■n r n ■ , - ’ Dltch Cemetert at Masulipataw Titra 

Buddhist remams at Guaxt^sala f4T7r.titte-.h, t w -^^AbULiPATAM. The 

nn„a„ acre n.ain.ained hr good 

Dietriet. repairs ivere nud.rt.ken to t,.: SlrSrTnlteb 
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Gopala Temple at Ipdru, and the Buddhist Eemains at AmaravatI, amount- 
ing to Rs. 208-15-0. 

At the Seven Pagodas in the Chingleput District steps have been taken 
to prevent the encroachment of drift sand around the basements of the monu- 
ments. When these temples ^Yere first taken over by this Department they 
were buried in drift sand several feet deep and unsightly trees and bushes dis- 
figured the different sites. At the “ Five Rathas ” (PL XIV, a-d) a large 
area had to be cleared and a stone wall constructed on the east side to stop the 
drifting sand from silting up the enclosure. In the case of the great Siva 
Temple erected on the fore-shore and knovm locally as the “ Shore Temple,” 
there has been the further problem of preventing the sea itself from washing 
away the foundations. To avert this catastrophe the breakwater constructed 
some years ago has been repaired and strengthened. Like the Five Rathas, 
the basement of the “ Shore Temple ” on the west side was buried in sand and 
no signs of the temple-yard in front were visible. The trees planted along the 
new roads are doing well and now provide shady avenues across the hot and 
sandy plain. 

In the Tan] ore Circle the most important works were the repair and main- 
tenance of Gingee Fort in South Arcot District, which entailed an expenditure 
of Rs. 2,084. This historic fortress stands on three lofty hills connected by 
massive fortifications arranged in the form of a triangle, the triangular space 
enclosed being about three miles in perimeter and forming the lower fort, the 
tliree hills constituting the citadels. The most important buildings in this 
Fort are situated in the two citadels of Eajagiri and Krishnagiri, respectively, 
and also in the lower fort at the foot of Rajagiri. They include a number of 
large granaries and tanks, pavilions, palaces, barracks, temples and mosques, 
the best of which, including the Arcot Gate, the Pondicherry Gate and the 
Royal Battery constructed by the French, have now been repaired. 

Other noteworthy undertaldngs that have been brought to completion in this 
Circle, are the repairs to the old tombs in the Dutch Cesietary at Regapatam, 
the Danish Fortress at Teanquebar, and the Sivaganga Little Fort at 
Tanjore. a sum of Rs, 1,054 was spent in the Trichinopoly Circle on annual 
repairs and maintenance of watchmen. 

Satisfactory progress continues to be made at Hampi Ruins iu the BeUary 
District, and all the most important buildings are now in a good state of preserva- 
tion and the roads are being well maintained. Two new water-carts were re- 
cently provided for this purpose at a cost of Rs. 201. 

BURMA. 

By Mans. Charles DiiroiseUe. 

The conservation work undertaken in Burma during the year falls imder 
two heads, namely (ft) Special repairs and (6) Annual repairs. The former 
consisted iu («) coiitimiatiou of the special repairs to the Dhammayadka 
Par^oda at Pwasaw village, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 2,931, (6) tbe extension of 
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tlie reinforced concrete roof on tlie eastern side of tlie estern Petleik Pagoda 
near TMjdpyitsaya village, Pagan, at a cost of Ps. 418, (c) tlie extension of special 
repail's to tlie Lawkananda Pagoda near Tliij-ipyitsaya village. Pagan, at a cost of 
Es. 5,010, and (d) tlie execution of special repairs to tke Thanibluila and Nanda> 
niann 3 'a temples at Minnanthu, Pagan, at a cost of Ks. 0,934. The expenditure 
upder this head totalled Es. 18,810 including 23 per cent agency charges. 

PWASAW. 

The special repairs to the Dhawmayazika Pagopa at Pivasaw village were 
begun in the jnar 1924-25. The work on the main shrine and that on the five 
subsidiarj’^ temples on the platform were completed in the year 1926-27, and 
those on the inner enclosure wall and the pavement in 1927-28. During the 
year under report the repairs to the outer enclosure wall were continued and 
completed and the entire work of conserving the Pagoda was brought to a con- 
clusion at a total cost of Es. 43,390. The monument is now in an excellent 
state of repairs, and is assured a long lease of life (PI. XV, a). 

Thiyipyitsaya. 

The Avestern Petlein Pagoda near Thiyipyitsaya village, Pagan, has its 
corridors and the outer face of the wall on the eastei'n side decorated uith beauti- 
ful terracotta plaques illustrating the Buddhist birth stories. The plaques in 
the corridors are protected from rain and Aveather by the reinforced concrete 
roof built over the corridors, whereas the plaques on the outer face of the wall 
on the eastern side had been afforded protection by asbestos screens erected a 
few feet aAvay from the wall. As these screens had become dilapidated and no 
longer served the purpose for which they had been originally intended, they Avere 
removed, and the reinforced concrete roof on the eastern side of the pagoda 
extended another five feet, in order to protect the plaques on the outer face of 
the wall on that side from rain and weather. This work w'as completed at a 
cost of Es. 418, exclusive of the agency charges. 

The abnormal rains that fell in Pagan in Xovember 1926 damaged very 
seAurely the enclosure Avails of the Lawkananda Pagoda which is built on the 
river bank, endangering thereby the safety of the main building. The east wall 
_ and a portion of the south, to which the damage done was not A^ery extensive 
were repaired and the cost met out of the allotment for the maintenance of monu- 
ments at Pagan in the year 1920-27. But the west wall on the river side and 
that portion of the south wall on the same side together Avith the stone pitching 
underneath their foundations were very badly and extensively damaged by the 
flood necessitating a special repair estimate to proAude for dismantling and 
rebuilding the greater portions of these Avails and relaying the stone pitching. 
This estimate amounts to Es. 8,420 against which a sum of Es. 2,995 was spent 
out of the allotment for the maintenance of monuments at Pagan in the j’ear 
1927-28. A Guni of Es. 5,010 was also spent during the current year in carryuio- 
out the ueccssatA' earth work on the southern slope of the Pagoda, in relapng 
the stone pitching on that same side for protection against erosion, in dismantling 
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and rebuilding that portion of the south enclosure ■wall ■which had been badly 
cracked and in uprooting old trees gro^wing near the ■walls on the slope of the 
river bank. 

Minnanthu. 

The Thambhula and the Nandamannya temples at Minnanthu are of a 
type of buildings • very common in Pagan, but they contain beautiful and in- 
teresting frescos ■which depict scenes e^ndencing the prevalence in Burma of 
Tantric Buddhism, a form of worship which has long been replaced by the present 
day form of Buddhism of the Theravada school. These frescos are, there- 
fore, considered of very great value, and ■with a ■view bo preserving them special 
repairs were undertaken to the temples during the year under report. These 
consisted in making the roofs watertight, repairing the walls and replacing the 
missing stone flags in the floor of the buildings (PI. XV, b, c). 

Miscellaneous Annual Bepaieb, 

A sum of Rs. 21,466 excluding agency charges, was spent on works carried 
out through the Public Works Department. Of this sum Rs. 750 were spent 
on petty repairs to the Bupaya Pagoda at Pagan and on stone masonry work 
in lime in connection ■with the repairs to the retaining wall on the river side of 
the same pagoda ; Rs. 440 on petty repairs to walls and roofs of the Kyaukku 
Onhmin Tejiple at Nyaungoo which were damaged by the rains of 1928 ; Rs. 333 
on executing the necessary repairs to the floor, and rene^wing the plaster on the 
wall of the corridor of the second storey of the Thaebyinnyu Temple at Pagan ; 
Es, 361 on levelling the compound between the inner and outer enclosure walls 
and making pathways at the Dhammayazika Pagoda at Pwasaw -village, Pagan ; 
Rs. 630 and Rs. 440, respectively on the eastern and western Petleik Pagodas 
near Thiyipyit-SAYA -village. Pagan, ’ in executing the necessary repairs to their 
roofs and making them watertight. The remainder of the sum, viz., Es. 18,504 
was spent on executing petty repairs and in clearance [of jungle at the 
monuments at Shwebo, Sagaing, Mingun, Ava, Amaeapura, Kyauese, Pegu, 
Hmawza, Syriam and Hainggyi (Negrais) Island. 


RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. H. H. Khan. 

Daring the year under report satisfactory conservation has been carried 
out at the monuments of Ajmer, Patan in the Jhalawar State and Amber 
and Toda Eai Singh in the Jaipur State in Eajputana and at Sanchi and Eaiseu 
in the Bhopal State, Doni in the Chhatarpur State and Nandu in the Dhar State 
in Central India. 

Ajmer. 

In the British District of Ajmer the annual repairs and maintenance of the 
eleven protected monuments have been carried out at a cost of Rs. 869 while the 
five marble Baeadabis of Shah Jauan on the Anas agar Bund have been main- 
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tainecl at a cost of Es. 1,070. Special repairs of a very urgent nature at the 
Axhai-ciin-ka-Jhonpra mosque at Ajmer, built by Altamash, have also been 
executed at a cost of Es. 3,244. The work consisted in the repair of the damaged 
portion of the south porch of the mosque, which was in a dangerous condition 
and the pa^dng of the damaged floor to drain ofi rain water outside the mosque. 
The carved fragments and sculptures belonging to the earlier temples recovered 
in the course of conservation in the mosque enclosure have been collected and 
arranged pending their removal to the Ajmer Museum. 

Jh.ai,awae State. 

The conservation of the group of old temples situated on the site of the old 
city of CmuNDRAVATi on the bank of a small stream lalo^vn as the Chandrabhaga 
and close to the present town of Jhalrapatan, have been completely repaired ; 
to meet this expenditure the Jhalawar Darbar received a grant-in-aid of Es. 
2,000 trom the Central Government. The most interesting temple in the town 
of Jhalawar is the living Yaishnava shrine called the Sat Saheli, which re- 
sembles the Khajurao temples both in design and ornamentation. Unfortunately 
many additions ot later date have been made to it, which have marred its original 
beauty. It is, therefore, hoped that the Durbar will. soon take necessary steps 
to restore this important monument as far as possible to its original condition. 
The attention of the Jhalawar Darbar has been drawn to the urgent need of 
suitable conservation measures to the Buddliist oaves and stupas at Kohn, a small 
village in the Dag Tahsil. 

Jaipur State. 

■ In the Dilaram Each at Amber the old garden vdth its fountains, water 
channels, flower beds, etc., has been thoroughly cleared of debris and largely res- 
tored to its original condition. The Baradaris, octagonal pavilions and stone 
railings of the compound of the garden have also received attention. The 
Dilaram Bagh as it now stands in the midst of green la^vns wuth water playing 
in the fountains recalls once more its pristine beauty. Besides a partial restora- 
tion work of the mirrored ceiling of the Dewan-i-Khas in the Ajmer Palace, 
some petty repairs to a few old temples at Amber itself have also been carried out. 
Amidst these temples stands an interesting mosque, of the Moghal period, which 
is about a hundred feet square and similar in design and decoration to those at 
Delhi, but finished throughout in plaster. 

Five of the numerous old stepped wells situated near and around the villawe 
of Toua Eat Singh have been cleared of debris and vegetation, and thoroughly 
repaired. The citadel of Tocla Eai Singh which stands at a distance of about 
seventy-five miles from Jaipur is interesting not only on account of its situation 
but by reason of its fine buildings, such as the Dewan-i-Khas and Dewan-i-Am, 
its well laid gardens and its imier and outer courts uith marble gates. It is,' 
pe'aaps, next to Amber in point of archaeological interest. Several buildings 
in the palace have recently^ been cleared of debris and vegetation and the whole 
rile has been made convenient for inspection. 
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Udaipur State. 

In Chitorgarh, the most renowned fort in India, several most valuable 
monuments are in need of urgent repairs, particularly the J aya-stamhlia (‘ Tower 
of Victory ’). It is to he regretted that proper measures to ensure the stability 
of this important monument have not yet been undertaken, as recommended by 
the Director General of Archaeology. 

Ciihataepur State. 

In the Chhatarpur State the group of three Chandeli temples at Doni 
have been thoroughly conserved and to meet the cost of these repairs a grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 5,000 was made by the Government of India during the year. 

Bhopal State. 

The annual maintenance and upkeep of the Buddhist monuments at SaSchI 
in the Bhopal State has received the most careful attention of the State authori- 
ties. The walls of the Nagi temple, which are made of rubble are, however, 
shoAving signs of bulging, for which some steps will be necessary in the near 
future. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the clearance of jungle and lUhris 
at the Raisen Fort, an old site in the Bhopal State, is in progress and the con- 
servation of the main monuments is contemplated. 

Dhar State. 

Conservation of the monuments at Mandu has been in hand for negrly 
twenty years and the various Avorks have been carried out there at the expense 
of the Dhar State and the Government of India. During the year under review 
a supplementary grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000 Avas allotted to the Dhar State by the 
Central Government and conservation Avork has been carried out satisfactorily 
by the State Engineer and the Archaeological Supervisor. Besides the annual 
repairs and maintenance of the archteological buildings at Mandu special repairs 
have been undertaken at Hoshang’s Tomb, Jahaz Mahal, Tarapur Gate, 
Jami ‘jMasjid and Rilkanth, Avhile debris on an extensive scale has been cleared 
from the Hindolamahal, Zenana Passage to Dilawar Khan’s Mosque, east 
and north of Darya Khan’s Tomb, Daika Mahal and Daika Choti Bahenka 
Mahal. 

At Hoshang’s Tomb marble lintels have been restored and the dilapidated 
graves within the court thoroughly repaired. The undermined foundations of 
the reservoir adjoining the Jahaz ]\Iahal on its south side have been underpinned 
and debris removed from the front. The recessed jointing of Tarapur Gate 
has been completed and the site round about the Gate cleared of debris. The 
repair to the coping stones of the plinth in the inner court of the Jami ‘Masjid 
is in progress. The work of building up an enormous retaining wall on the north 
of the Rilkanth Temple, which was in progress last year, has been finished, 
and the pavement of the lower terrace has been completely restored. The 
fallen wall east of the big flight of steps giving access to the monument has been 
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restored and the retaining wall on the east, which was broken by huge boulders 
fallen from the cliff above, has been rebuilt. Last year in addition to the grant- 
in-aid for conservation works, an extra grant of Ks, 2,000 was also sanctioned 
by the Government of India for the survey of monuments at Mandu, wluch has 
since been taken in hand. Measured drawings of the Jahaa Mahal, Hindola 
Mahal and Baz Bahadur’s Palace have been prepared and those of Jami ‘Masjid, 
Hoshang s tomb, Darya Khan’s tomb and Dilawar Khan’s mosque are now being 
made. The total expenditure on the conservation works, etc., during the year 
amounted to Es. 13 , 635 - 12-10 of which Es. 6 , 014 - 2-0 have been spent from 
the- Imperial grant-in-aid and Es. 7 , 621 - 10-1 have been spent from the Dhar State 
funds. Of the Imperial grant an amount of Es. 1 , 312 - 11-3 has been spent 
on survey of ancient monuments and the rest on conservation. 

Datia. 

The Datia Durbar has been seriously considering the problem of conserving 
the old palace at Datia built by Bir Singh Dev, the Bundela Chief and which 
was damaged by lightning in 1925 . An estimate amounting to Es. 20 000 
based on the conservation note supplied by the Archeological Department has 
already been framed by the Durbar and submitted to the Director General of 
Archeology with a view to obtaining a grant-in-aid from the Government 

Jnnin ' 
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SECTION IL— EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATION AT TAXILA. 

By Sir John Marshall. 

DURINGr the field season of 1928-29 excavation work at Taxila was confined 
to the city of Sirkap, where certain tasks still remain to he done before my 
projected volumes on this historic site can he published. One of these tasks 
is the clearance of certain blocks of buildings in the Parthian city which intervene 
between the areas already excavated, so as to fill up existing gaps in the plans 
and as far as possible round ofi the work in this area ; a second task is to examine 
more systematically than has hitherto been practicable the several strata of earlier 
remains that lie buried beneath the Parthian level. With both of these tasks 
substantial progress has been made, but more with the former than with the 
latter, since for various reasons the former was the more pressing of the two. 

With the exception of the Palace block (P) all the remains cleared this season 
are situated on the west side of the High Street. From north to south they are 
comprised in blocks A', B', D', E', F', G' and H', and represent over thirty 
houses in all, covering an area of some 2l acres (PI. XVII, a, b). Little more, 
however, than the foundations 'of any of these houses has survived, and inasmuch 
as they generally resemble the houses excavated in previous years, without 
any extraordinary features, I shall only pause to notice some of the minor anti- 
quities unearthed in them. The most interesting' of these are as follows : — 

Block 3 A. 

(1) Harrow-necked earthen flask with 7 small holes in base. Probably 
a scent sprinkler. Ht. 2|-". From House I, room 7. Sk. 288. Sq. 21' 90' ; 
5' 6" b. s. The remains of House I, where this object was found, belong to the 
third stratum and are referable to the 1st century B. C. The other houses in 
this block are of later date. 

(2) Iron anvil, square in section. Similar to Sk. 264. Ht. 31". From 
House I, room 14, higher level. Sk. 40. Sq. 21*93' ; 2' 0" b. s. Probably 
late Parthian date. 

(3) Ivory hair comb decorated with incised busts of a male and female on 
one side and a duck on the other. Teeth missing. Width 1-13/16". From 
House II, room 29, Sk, 194. Sq. 23*93' ; 4' 10" b. s. (PI. XXI, 13 and 14). 

(4) Iron lidndl for cooldng, made in 2 sections, the upper rivetted to the lower. 
Slightly damaged. Ht. 8". From House III, room 13. Sk. 104. Sq. 27*90' ; 
3' 1" b. s, 

(5) Copper medallion repousse. Within wreath, a female (?) bust with right 
hand raised holding flower. Wears tunic fastened with pin (?) on left shoulder. 
The technique is rough, but the design is typically Graeco-Roman. Diam. 
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22-5/16/16". Trom House III, loom 24. S!c. 131. Sq. 25-90' ; 4' b. s. (PI. 

XXI, 12). . . 

(6) Copper sheet of irregular shape ornamented mtli foliate design repousse. 

The design is more like Gupta than Jst century _ work. Size 4|-" X 3|'. From 
House IV, room 38. Sk. 132. Sq. 27‘92 ; 3 6 b. s. (PI. XXI, 15). 

(7) Iron anvil, square in section. Ht. 3-1". From House IV, room 38. 
Sk. 264. Sq. 26-98' ; .5' 1" b. s. 

A deep trench was opened in Third Street, which separates Blocks A' and 
B', and a heap of potsherds was found here, which evidently appertains to the 
Third stratum. In squares 26-28 X 93'-96' also another trench was sunk to 
a deptli of 15 feet and protracted southward in the rear of Block B'. It 
disclosed a great mass of ponderous building stones, such as arc commonly used 
in the large diaper masonry of early Kushan date, and it seems probable that these 
stones constituted the fomidabion of some large Kushan edifice, which, like 
that of the Apsidal Temple, was carried down through the Parthian and earlier 
strata below. The sinking of such deep foimdatious and the disturbance of the 
ground which it involved explain how relatively late coins and other small olrjects 
are sometimes found in the earlier levels. In this particular excavation, for 
example, I coin of Axes I, 2 of Azes II and I of Kadphises were found at a depth 
of between 12 and 14 feet below the surface, and 1 coin of Hermaios was found 
at a depth of 15 feet. Of the other corns found in this and other blocks a tabulated 
list, vith descriptions of the rarer issues, rvill be found at the end of this article. 

Block B’. 

In this block, apart from the deep trench alluded to above, only one line of 
4 rooms bad to be cleared, namely in House VII. To the west of them a brick- 
lined drain was fomrd running north to south at the floor level, and in one of the 
rooms (140) was a mass of potsherds mixed with ashes. Among other small 
objects were the following : — 

(8) illiniature casket of slate containing rouge. Ht. f". House VII, room 
140. Sk. 567. Sq. 33-92'-, 5' 11" b. s. 

(9) Carpeutei-’s adze of iron with part of handle socket. Length 6^". 

House VII, room 141. Sk. 575. Sq. 34-92'; S' 9" b. s. ^ 

(10) Plaque of schist stone dmded into three compartments. In the upper 

register are two draped figures holding wine cups. All three compartments 
are relieved vith a lotus pattern in circular border. Diam. 3|-". House VII 
room 141, Sk. 036. Sq. 34-92' ; 8' 9" b. s. (PI. XX, 1). ’ 

(11) 4 fragments of potsherds, u-ith oclrreous yellow glaze on both sides 
These carry back the history of glazing in India to scytho-Partliian times. ' The 
stratunr to which these fragments belong is the 4th or 5th. The glaze on the 

outer side is “ craclded on the inner side not. Length to 1-’’-" qi- n- 
Sq. 30-94'; 11' 11" b. s. b f s - on. oi/. 

Block D’. 

The area excavated in Block D' comprises seven houses (IX-XV) Before 
they could l.e excavated a big mound of spoil eartli thrown up from previous 
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diggings liad to be removed. Houses X, XI, XIII, XIV and XV, wMcb flank 
Sixth Street, are fairly complete as regards their plans ; the others, ivliich flank 
Fifth Street, are very fragmentary. The minor antiquities inchrded : — 

(12) Tooth of an elephant. Length 8". From Hoirse IX, room 142. Sk. 
1073. Sq. 55-95' ; 1' 6" b. s. 

(13) Vase-like inkpot of copper. Traces of iron in handle rings on rim, 
the handle having apparently been of that metal. Inside, remains of black 
ink. Ht. 2J". House IX, room 142. Sk. 1071. Sq. 55-95'; 1' 6" b. s. 
(PI. XXII, 4). 

(14) Copper pin vith indented bands. Length 4f". House X, room 164. 

Sk. 1279. Sq. 63-96' ; 2' b. s. 

(15) Casket of grey schist vnth lotus and other designs engraved in low relief 
round its bodrn The Imob on the top of the cover, which is broken, was made 
in a separate piece and affixed with cement. Ht. 3|". House X, room 164. 
Sk. 1307 a. Sq. 63-96' ; 3' 6" b. s. (PI. XXII, 1). 

(16) Copper inkpot mth serpentine handle similar to Sk. 1307c. and con- 
taining a deposit of black ink. Diam. 2|". House X, room 164. Sk. 1307 b. 
Sq. 63-96'; 3' 6" b. s. 

(17) Copper inkpot with usual serpentine handle. From constant use the 
bottom has been itom away at the centre and a false bottom is fitted beneath it. 
The top is made as a separate piece and rivetted mside the neck of the inkpot. 
In the centre of the top is soldered a small tube for the pen. Diam. 5". House 
X, room 164. Sk. 1307c. Sq. 63-96' ; 3' 6" b. s. 

(IS) Copper spoon. Length 4|". House X, room 164. Sk. 1307d. Sq. 

63-96' ; 3' 6" b. s. 

(19) Copper basin v-ith ring base (detached) and ring handle damaged. 

Diam. 14V'. House X, room 164. Sk. 1307L Sq. 63-96' ; 3' 6" b. s. 

(20) About 5 lbs. of vermilion pigment, probably rouge. House X, room 
164. Sk. 1307 V. Sq. 63-96' ; 3' 6" b. s. 

(21) Iron cart. 3 wheels damaged and one missing. Similar carts have 

previously been discovered in Sirkap. (Cf. Sk. 20-110) 21"x21"X6". House 

X, room 164. Sk. 1339. Sq. 62-96'; 4' b. s, 

(22) Grinding stool of spotted red (Muttra) sandstone, broken in three pieces. 
The upper surface is adorned at one end with two rosettes ; the front and sides 
incised in low relief with fish, Iriratna, lotus and other floral designs. Two 
of the legs and part of the body of stool are missing. Length 13|". House 

XI, room 175. Sk. 1140 and 1222. Sq. 65-97' ; 1' 6" and 3' b. s. 

(23) Inlcpot of earthen-ware on liigh base ; side lugs missing. Ob\nously 
copied from metal prototype. Ht. 21”. House XI, room 175. Sk. 1215. 
Sq. 65-97' ; 2' 6" b. s. 

(24) Standing female figure in round, of pale grey stone. Wears sleeved 
tunic or mantle falling over back and leaving front of body bare except for bodice 
covering breast ; also necklace, bangles, zone and anklets. Holds a box in two 
hands. Long plaited hair falls over tunic at the back. Head, which was 
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fixed to neck by tenon and socket, is missing. Right foot damaged. Ht, 
House XIII, court 193. Sk. 1163. Sq. 63-100' ; 2' 6" b. s. (PI. XIX, 2). 

(25) Square seal of copper, probably the bezel of a finger ring. On front, 
indistinct traces of engraving ; on back, two pairs of tiny rings for attacliment, 
9/16"x9/16". House XIII, room 197. Sk. 1274. Sq. 65-101' ; 3' b. s. 

(26) 105 iron ingots. Hexagonal in section and tapering to either end. 
The ingots weigh between 62 and 165 tolas each. Size 4|-' to 6l- Xlf to 2^". 
House XIV, room 223. Sk. 1141. Sq. 62-104' ; 6' 6" b. s. 

(27) Copper bowl. Diam. 71". House XIV, room 218. Sk. 1227. Sq. 

61-103'; 2' b. s. 

(28) Circular casket of grey scliist of pyxis shape, knob of lid broken. 
Bands of concentric Anting on lid. Band of lotus leaves around base. Ht. 2". 
House XIV, rooms 226 and 227. Sk. 1086 and 1136. Sq. 62-105' and 61-106',- 
5' b. s. (PI. XXII, 2). 

(29) Stupa-shaped relic casket of grey schist containing a clay sealing. 
Bead and reel design around dome. The cromiing umbrella is missing. The 
design on the sealing is uncertain. Ht. 2|". House XY, room 234, Sk. 1097. 
Sq. 64-104' ; 3' h. s. 

(SO) Grey and white granite mortar with traces of red pigment inside (Cf. 
Sk. 1307). Diam. 11^". House XV, room 236. Sic. 1126.’ Sq. 66'104' ; 3' 

b. s. 

(31) Copper hook with handle. Purpose unlcnown. Several such objects 
have been found previously. Length 6,^5". House XV, room 234. Sk. 1122. 
Sq. 64-104' ; 3' b. s. 

(32) Bell-shaped copper cooldng pot similar to Sk. 725e, but with spout 
The spout is rivetted on. Damaged in places. Ht. 14", House XV, room 
237. Sk. 1038. Sq. 63- 105'; 5' h\ s. 

(33) Solid ball of copper with 4 small rings around body. Diam. I", 

House XY, west of room 237. Sk. 821. Sq. 63-106' ; 4' b. s. 

Bloch B'. 

In Block E', which lies between Sixth and Seventh Streets, the remains 
unearthed extended from squares 91' East to 105' West and comprised six houses 
more or less complete as to their foundations, and portions of three others which 
had already been partially cleared in previous seasons (Xos. XIII to XXI). 
Among the minor antiquities were the folIo^ring.: — 

(34) Square stamping die of terracotta with simple floral design. Handle 
at back pierced with hole for suspension and incised on top with crude human 
figure. If square. House XIII, room ISO. Sk. 796. Sq. 79-93'; 5' b. s. 

(35) Globular casket of grey scliist decorated vith 5 lotuses in concentric 
circles. The lid belonging to the casket was missing, its place being taken by 
a larger lid belonging to another vase. In the casket were found:— 

(a) 2 copper coins of Kadpliises and 1 of Axes I, 

(5) 5 fragments of gold ornaments. 
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(c) 6 pieces of gold or gold and silver amalgam, 

(d) 4 fragments of silver ornaments, and 

(e) 3 pieces of copper objects. 

Diam. of casket 2|". Diam, of Hd 2f". House XV, room 206. Sk. 984. 
Sq. 73-96' ; 3' 9" b. s. 

(36) Square seal of copper engraved on face -mtb a standing bumped bull; 
on back, small ring for attacbment to cord. 7/16" square. House XVI, room 
216. Sk. 951. Sq. 80-96' , 3' 2" b. s. 

(37) Fragments of yellow glazed pottery ■with some irregular batching in 
black glaze on surface. Glazed on one side only, unlike the fragment found 
7 feet lower, in 30-94' (Sk. 617). Length If". House XVI, room 216. Sk. 759. 
Sq. 79-95' ; 4' b. s. 

(38) Earthen-ware cup. Rim decorated with linear design in black paint. 
Diam. 5|". House XVII, room 227. Sk. 1019. Sq. 71-98' ; 4' 3" b. s. 

(39) Vase-shaped casket of schist stone, with open mouth in lid. Body 
decorated -with incised bands. Ht. 4|". House XVII, room 227. Sk. 1042. 
Sq. 71-98' ; 3' b. s. (PI. XXII, 7). 

(40) Vase of schist stone decorated \vith three horizontal bands of petals 
within incised lines ; one below neck, one below shoulder and one round base. 
Ht. 5|". House XVII, room 234. Sk. 715. Sq. 73-100' ; 1' 6" b. s. (PI. 
XXII, 8). 

(41) Flat spoon of copper. Length 8x^". House XVIII, room 246. Sk. 
803. Sq. 74-100' ; 4' b. s. 

(42) Greenish soapstone plaque with a draped female figure holding child 
in left hand and riding on a hippocamp. Below, in exergue, acanthus leaf 
in low relief. Both sides of rim decorated with incised concentric circles. In- 
scription of 5 letters in Kharoshthi on its back : — Mamjuminasa, i.c., ‘ of Mam- 
jumina ’ — ^probably the name of the person to whom the object belonged. 
Diam. 3J". House XVIII, room 240. Sk. 763. Sq. 74-89' ; 4' b. s. (PI. XX, 
10). 

(43) Bronze finger ring ; bezel engraved mth a standing female figure wearing 
loose drapery which leaves upper part of body and legs from knees downwards 
bare. Eight hand grasps uncertain object (? bird). Diam. 11/16". House XX, 
room 270. Sk. 945. Sq. 70-101'; 6' 6" b. s. (PI. XX, 3). 

(44) Square iron anvil with sharp legs probably for fixing in wooden block. 
2f" square. House XX, room 270. Sk. 947. Sq. 70-101'; 6' 6" b. s. 

(45) Inkpot of ear-then-ware. Side lugs and stopper missing, Ht. If", 
House XX, room 270. Sk. 1058. Sq. 70-102' ; 5' 6" b. s. 

(46) Circular copper mirror with a short tang for fixing in handle. The 
back is slightly raised in centre and at edge. Diam. 5|-". House -XX, room 
272. Sk. 725c. Sq. 72-101'; 4' b. s. 

(47) Bell-shaped copper cooking pot made in two sections and livetted to- 
gether. A patch on the bottom has been rivetted on. Traces of burning 
beneath. Ht. 8^". House XX, room 272. Sk. 725e, Sq. 72-101'; 4' b. s. 
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Block F. 

In the newly excavated area of Block F', a building (VII, VIII and IX) 
with an unusually spacious court has been brought to light on the south side 
of the plot, flanldng Eighth Street, but there still remains some more digging 
to be done on the west before its plan is complete. On the northern side of this 
Block, towards Seventh Street are four moderate-sized houses, two (V and VI) 
on one side of a narrow lane runnmg North and South, gnd two (X and XI) 
on the other side of it. The plan of all four houses are tolerably complete. 
Besides tliem, the remainder of House IV, pai-t of which had previously been 
cleared, was excavated but found to be in a very dilapidated state. Among 
the minor antiquities recovered in these five houses were : — 

(48) Copper spoon w’ith rat-tail handle, part of which is missing. Length 
4iV'- House IV. Sk. 1795. Sq. 83-86'; 3' b. s. 

(49) Circular copper mirror rvith a tang for the handle. Diam. 2^^". House 
IV. Sk. 1941. Sq. 84-84' ; 4' 4" b. s. 

(50) Vine leaf of copper with a hole for fixing. Length If". House IV, 
room 1*20. Sk. 1627. Sq. 87-82' ; 6" b. s. 

(51) Copper mkpot with serpentine handle, similar to Sk. 1307c. Diam. 2^". 
House IV. Sk. 1612. Sq. 84-84'; 4' 8" b. s. 

(52) Copper spoon with goose-headed terminal of handle. Length 7i6". 
House IV. Sk. 1480. Sq. 86-85'; 2' b. s. (PI. XXII, 5). 

(53) Bono handle with relief of standing female figure carved on it ; feet 
missing (PI. XIX, 3). The workmanship is superior to No. 2483 (PI. XIX, 4). 
Length oY- House V, room 128. Sk. 1777. Sq. 85-89'; 4' b. s. 

(54) 18 iron or steel plates corroded and adhering together, with three liuk.g 
of an iron chain. Probably plates of armour. The plates are curved, as if 
to fit the body of a man or horse, and are of different patterns ; some of their 
edges are straight, others curvilinear, and some provided u-ith hinges, or pierced 
with small holes for attachment. Size about 10"X8V'. House V, room 128. 
Sk. 1782. Sq. 85-89'; 4' b. s. 

(55) Plaque of greenish grey soapstone. Diam. 6|". Dim relieved with 
lightly incised lialf-lotus design ; relief vdthin depicts a drinking scene. Above, 
in centre, man and woman seated on bench, the former clasping his companion 
with his left hand and holding sceptre with right, while she offers him a cup 
of wine. To left of them, a woman seated and draped, playing on a lyre, and 
behind her a youtli playing on the pan-pipes (?) ; to right, a standing figure' with 
right hand wrapped in mantle and left holding staff. In lower register, to 
right, a large wine vat (?) i-i.siiig from acanthus leaves in which two men, one on 
the back of tlie other, appear to be treading the gi-apes, wliile a third, in the centre 
of the plaque, draws off the juice in a tall flagon. To the left, another man 
boating a wine slciu on his back is pouring the wine into a kralcr, while his 
companion on the loft of the vase is raising a bowl to his lips. Below, against 
the rim of the plaque, two figures are Ij-ing drmik. The back of the plaque 
is relieved with concentric bands both incised and in relief. House V room 
12S. Sk. 1776. Sq. 85-89' ; 4' 1). s. (PI. XIX, 1). 
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(66) Half of a soapstone plaque divided into two registers. In the upper 
a man kissing a woman ; the former lying on couch, the latter seated on stool by 
his side. Rim relieved wth 4 concentric circles. Two small holes drilled near 
centre and in rim appear to have served for rivets, when the plaque was mended 
in old days. Inscription in Kharoshthi on the back reads : — (along the edge) : 

Thireasa tritavi{na) mudrao Umse Arya — Ro ; (in the middle) : rMra/ja. 

Diam. 4|". House V, room 128. Sk. 1486. Sq. 85-90', 2' 9" b. s. (PI. 
XX, 11.) 

(57) Flesh rubber of terracotta, furnished with a ring handle at the back. 
3|"X3|". House V, room 124. Sk. 1662. Sq. 84-88'; 4' 2" b. s, 

(58) Copper hairpin with heart-shaped head. Length 3^f". X, room 181. 
Sk. 2154. Sq. 82-93' ; 5' 9" b. s. 

(59) Oval copper seal, probably bezel of finger ring. On back, four marks 
of ring attachments. On face, in centre, star with smaller star on either side. 
Above and beneath, two lines of lettering, (a) one in Kharoshthi, {b) the other in 
early Brahmi. The inscriptions read as follows : — (a) Siliasa (madri)na futrasa 
Virabahnsa, ib) Sihasa madrina putrasa Ynahaliusa, i.e., ‘ of Virabahu, the son 
of Siihha, the minister.’ Length 1". House X, room 186. Sk. 1577. Sq. 
87-91'; 1' 6" b. s. (Pl. XX, 2.) 

In House IV, were also foimd a small hoard of 1 77 coins comprising 4 of 
Hermaios rvith Kadphises, 161 of Kadphises (bust of Hermaios and Herakles 
tjqre), 8 of the same ruler (Bull and Camel type), 3 of Azes II,- and 1 of Gondo- 
phares. 

Of the antiquities found in the larger building (VII, VIII and IX) to the 
South, the following deserve notice : — 

(60) Soapstone plaque divided into nine sunk compartments. In centre, 
busts of male and female figures mth wine cups in their hands. Both wear 
necklaces. In each of the four comer compai-tments is a rosette. The rim is 
decorated with cro.es hatchings, and the back incised with lotus design. Diam, 
6|-". Building VII (with VIII and IX), room 143, Sk. 2159. Sq. 90-84'; 
5' 5" b. s. (PI. XX, 6.) 

(61) Iron tripod ring for cooldng. Diam. of ring 10|". VII, room 145. 
Sk. 2335. Sq. 90-83'; 5' 11" b. s. 

(62) A group of the following iron implements (a) 1 axe. Length 5^-", 
(b) 3 adze heads. Length 4V' to 6^", (c) 9 hammers. Length 2^-" to 3|", 
(d) 2 chisels. Length 6V' and 6-|", (e) 1 ring. Diam. Ij". VII, room 144. 
Sk. 2404. Sq. 92-82' ; 5' 3" b. s. 

(63) Bone handle with the figure of a woman carved in relief on one side. 
The woman is wearing ear ornaments, necklace, girdle and anklets. Length 
6 ^e". VII, room 144. Sk. 2483. Sq. 91-82' , 4' ll" b. s. (Pl.'^IX, 4.) 

(64) Finger ring of copper. Engraved on bezel is a standing male figure 
holding club in right band and (1) trident in left. Beneath, three letters illegible. 
Much corroded. Diam. f". VIII, court 166. Sk. 2095. Sq. 94-87'; 4' b. s. 

(65) Standard cup of copper on square base. Ht. 2f". IX. Sk. 2348. 
Sq. 99-84'; 5' 3" b. s. (PI. XXII, 3.) 

K 
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(Goa) Eectangular object of Ts’liite marble curved at one end, broken at 
other, with transverse hole through middle and pierced with three iron nails. 
Length 3^". Sk. 14C1. Spoil earth (PI. XX, 4). 


Block G'. 


Of the buildings brought to light in Block (J' House Xo, I has an excep- 
tionally clear and fairly well preserved plan. The main building consists of a 
square court witli chambers on all four sides and tvith a group of subsidiary 
rooms on its east. On its north side is a spacious open court, and on its south 
a complex of yards and outhouses of very irregular shape, probably intended 
for menials and cattle. In room 39 of the main structure (I) were found a lead 
coin of Strato I (Sk. 1982) and "ivith it : — 

(CG) Iron head of instrument, hexagonal in section— possibly a hammer. 
Length 7f. Sk. 1976. Sq. 106- 79'; 3' 2" b. s. 

(67) Miniature female head of terracotta, wearing prominent ear ornaments, 
and fillet band over curly hair. In good Hellenistic style. Ht. If". Sk. 1977. 
Sq. 107-78'; 3' b. s. 


In the out-houses to the South (Xo, 11) : — 

(68) Part of terracotta toy cart with two holes in front for shafts. Length 
2". Room 91. Sk. 1913. Sq. 114-79'; 4' 6" b. s. 

(69) Terracotta bust of (1) androgynous figure. The breasts are prominent, 

like tho,se of a woman, but the head is bearded and there are traces of a moustache 
painted in black pigment. Xose damaged ; upper portion of head, left eye 
and ear missing. Crude workmanship ; coarse clay with red slip. Ht. 4I-", 
Room 99. Sk. 2054. Sq. 114-81'; 5' 4" b. s. * 2 • 

The other and more fragmentary buildings in the same block to the w'est 
of House 1 yielded ; — 

(70) Forefront of miniature cart of copper, similar to one previously found 

at Sirkap (171 of 1920-21). Length 21". House III, east of room 106 Sk 

2338. Sq. 102-83'; 4' b. s. ' ' 

(71) Two round silver dishes with raised boss in centre, terminating in knob 
and surrounded respectively by eight and six incised concentric circles. One 
dish fragmentary; the other slightly damaged in three places. Similar dishes 
of Sliver and copper have been foimd at Taxila (Of. Sk. 26-4081/^1 and Sk 19 
927). A coin of Zeionises was found with these two dishes (Of. P. M Ccitahcnw 

III, room HO. Sk. 2068. Sq. 101-86'; 6' b. s. (Pi. XXII, c“) 

ornament. Length r* House III, room H6 
1847. Sq. 104-87'; 2' b. s. . uo. 

(73) Copper bowl vith circular base. Damaged. Diam. S 

room 130. Sk. 1975, Sq. 106-80'; o's" b. s. 

"doi-^ecl with rosettes 

wumii concomnc bands. Original lid missing and replaced bv 01m 1 

,v, ni. St, ?„:r si riel it 


Sk. 


House IV, 
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b. S. (P1.XX, 0.) 

(75) (a) 6 pieces of narrow gold necklace. Each piece of thin gold, hoUow 
Avithin. Pierced with two transverse holes for threading. Width f". 

(6) 4 hollow round beads of gold. Diam. House V, room 142, Sk. 
1916. Sq. 114-87'; 3' 2" b. s. 

(76) Bell-shaped flat pendant of gold, hanging on tubular ring. Under 
rim of bell relieved with beaded border. Ht. xg-''. House V, room 142. 
Sk. 1917. Sq. 114-87; 3' 2" b. s. 

(77) Circular casket lid (?) of grey schist, Diam. 5^", with semi-circular 
hole in exergue. In the upper register, a figure reclining on couch, holding 
cup in left hand. To right, standing figure holding cup in left hand ; to left, 
another figure with fan. All the figures are draped. Crude worlonanship. 
House V, room 147. Sk. 2530. Sq. 115-91'; 1' 4" b. s. (PI. XX, 12.) 


Block H'. 

From Block H', where a narrow strip on the north and east sides was 
cleared, there are only two small objects to be noticed, viz . : — 

(78) Small earthen vase perforated above shoulder rvith two rows of holes. 
Ht. 3". House I, room 11. Sk. 2356. Sq. 123-74'; 6' 6" b. s. 

(79) Copper hair pin with flat crescentic head. Length 4i". House I, 
room 20. Sk. 2408. Sq. 120-77'; 11' 3" b. s. 


Palace Bloch (P). 

On the further side of the High Street excavations were continued in the 
Palace area for the purpose of ascertaining the limits of the Palace towards the 
east. These excavations revealed the existence of an open rectangle, measuring 
some 120 ft. East and West by 140 ft. North and South, which was flanked 
by 3 or 4 houses on its northern side and other buildings, up to the present only 
partially excavated, on its eastern. As this area is devoid of any remains of 
the Parthian period, it may be inferred that at that time it rvas an open square 
or coui-t, probably outside the boundary of tlie Palace jiroper, though it is possible 
of course that the houses that encompassed the square on its north and east sides 
were occupied by palace ofiicials or retainers. 

Of the houses on the north side of the square, three are of small dimensions 
and irregularly planned ; the fourth (P. 2), which is separated from them by 
a narrow lane, contains a court and nine fair^sized rooms on the ground floor 
and is of very solid construction. No small antiquities of any value were found 
in this house, but from the neighbouring block . on the west came : — 

(80) A terracotta rattle in the form of a ram. Height 2| ". House I, 
room 5. Sk. 2527. Sq. 155-44'; 2' 6" b. s. 

(81) A miniature terracotta vase (ht. 3|") •with red wash on shoulder 
and rim, containing the follovdng objects ; — (a) Flower-shaped pendant of gold, 
height 2|". It is composed of six petals, backed by granulated ' ribbings and 
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six smaller heart-shaped petals at their base, once inlaid \nth paste or jewels. 
Attached to the tips of the larger leaves is a ring with granulated edge, from 
which six chains were suspended with bells at their ends. One of these is now 
missing. The chains are quadruple plaits (PI. XXI, 10). (6) 1 pair of gold 
earnings, bound unth gold wire round the pointed ends. Diam. (PI. XXI, 
3). (c) Pinger ring of thin sheet gold ; oval bezel ; gem missing. Diam. f" 
(PI. XXI, 8). (d) Pinger ring of gold composed of narrow band surmounted 
by row of five rosettes alternating udth diamond-shaped cloisons. The latter 
are inlaid with a whitish stone. The inlay in the petals of the rosettes, which 
was possibly of turquoise paste, has perished. Diam. f" (PI. XXI, 2). (e) 
lie pieces of narrow gold necklace, each piece of thin gold, hoUow within and 
pierced with two transverse holes for threading. Width fo" (PI. XXI, 1). 
(/) 44 hollow globular beads of gold. Diam. to %" (PI.' XXI, 4). (p) One 
hemispherical lump of gold cast in crucible; weight 121 ^); tolas (PI. XXI, 11). 
(h) Part of a hemispherical lump of silver cast in crucible; weight tolas (PI. 

XXI, 6). {{) Oval-shaped flat piece of gold ; weight iolas (PI. XXI, 7). 

ij) Thin finger ring of silver wire ; diamond shaped bezel ; gem missing. Diam. 

(PI. XXL 5). []:) Hemispherical lump of silver cast in crucible ; weight 
9| tolas (PI. XXI, 9). House II, room 10. Sk. 2670. Sq. lo7'43'; 3' 11" 
b. s. (PI. XXI, 1-11). 

In the open square referred to above an L-shaped trench was sunk to a depth 
of between 9 and 10 feet below the surface, and various walls of the Third and 
Fourth strata were brought to light but no attempt was made to follow them up 
or lay bare the plan of the structures to which they belong. Among the coins 
found in the course of this digging were the two rare coins of Philoxenos and 
Manes (Nos. 4 and 11 of the list below) both of which were found in the fourth 
strata at a depth of 9' 4" below the surface. Of other minor antiquities recovered 
in this trench two, which also emanated from the fourth stratum, deserve mention 
namely ; — 


(82) Terracotta mask nuth a waved fillet across forehead. Broken 
ly below nostrils, and lower part missing. Ht. 6J". Sk 2628 So 
9' 1" b. s. - 1 . 


oblique- 
168-36' ; 


(83) Standing male figure in round of terracotta ; wears cloak over tunic 
reaching to loiees. Eight hand rests on right hip and left hand holds corner 

? ff'r. '1^‘M^ery. Head missing. 

Marked Hellenistic influence. Ht. 3|L Sk. 2789. Sq 166-44'- 8' 11" b s 


mocn '£ 


In regard 0 the excavation of the lower levels I have long recognised 
hat If their history is to be properly unravelled, I should be compelled 

recorr' f TTt a complete 

record of each before it vas removed) and to do this over an area sulfi- 
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ciently large for the plans of a fair number of buildings in each stratum to be 
recovered in their entirety. In pursuance of this plan I dismantled during 
the past season the small block of Kushan and Parthian structures, numbered 
2', on the west side of the High Street near the Forth Gate (PL XVIII, a). Had 
it been practicable, I should have preferred to choose for this deep excavation 
an area nearer to the centre of the city, where more important remains may be 
expected than in the outlying quarters near the city wall. But the difhculty 
of carrying out deep digging on a large scale near the middle of the site, is that 
it is impracticable to provide for the drainage of the excavations except at a 
prohibitive cost. This difficulty I was able to overcome at the northern limit of 
the city by driving a small tunnel under the foundations of the city wall, and 
constructing a culvert to carry off rain water into the lower ground to the north. 
As this culvert is 24 feet below the surface of the mound, it is deep enough to 
drain any excavation likely to be made in this part of the site, and up to the 
present has answered its purpose admirably. 

, The stratification and plans of the several superimposed buildings which this 
excavation in Block 2' revealed, mil be made clear by\ a reference to PI. XVI. 
Of the buildings of the First or Early Kushan stratum, the foundations of only 
four rooms (Nos. 6, 7, 14 and 29) had survived in this plot, and these did not 
extend more than about 3 feet below the surface. In the Second or Late Parthian 
stratum also the remains are very shallow and much mutilated. In the Third 
and Fourth 'strata the structures are almost identical in plan, and their essential 
continuity is demonstrated by the manner in which the, later walls rest for the 
most part directly on the earlier, without any clear break between them, whereas 
between the Second and Third strata, there is a narrow but definite layer of 
debris, showing that the buildings of the latter had wholly perished before the 
former were erected over them. Inspite of this break, however, the Second 
period building is not dissimilar in plan from that of' the Third and Fourth 
periods, the main difference being that it is protracted more to the north, thus 
encroaching on First Street. In the 3rd and 4th period? there were two houses 
on this plot divided by a party wall running north and south, and approximately 
the same arrangement seems to have been perpetuated in the Second Period. 
Belonging to the Third Period in House I is a patch of rough limestone pamng 
in the north-east corner of room 9, and patches of brick flooring in rooms 6 and 
12, the latter of wliich may have been a bath. Koom 4, also, seems to have had 
a limestone pavement, though the remams of it were very fragmentarj'-, and in 
this room there were three rough limestone blocks in a line from north to south 
which, Avith a fourth that has since disappeared, may be presumed to have 
served as the bases of wooden pillars supporting the roof. 

In the Fourth Period House I appears to have had a large court at the north- 
east corner, with a thin wall stretching across the middle of it from east to west, 
designed probably to screen the entrance which led into it from First Street. 
A somewhat similar arrangement, it may be remarked, is found in'^certain pre- 
historic houses at Mohenjodaro, but I do not recall any other example of the kind 
belonging to the historic period. In this (the Fourth) period there seems to 
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have been an entrance to House II by way of a passage (vide plan) from Second 
Street, but in the Third period this passage was walled up. 

Descending to the next (Fifth) stratum we find that the plot is no longer- 
occupied by two houses but by a single one more regularly laid out, -with eleven 
rooms ranged on the four sides of a central courtyard. This house, indeed, is 
the best planned of all in the six strata, and the rubble masonry of which its 
walls are composed is also the most solid and compact. It is the fifth and sixth 
strata that correspond to the period when the Greeks were ruling at Taxila. At 
one time, I surmised that it was the Greeks who built the stone fortifications of 
Sirkap, but it now appears that these were the work of one of the early Scythian 
Kings, Maues or Azes I. Actually, the foundations of the fortifications 
descend to a depth of between 15 and 16 feet below the surface, or about 30' 
feet below datum level, and they thus start approximately from the same level 


as the Sixth Period buildings, but whereas the foundations of the houses were 
only a foot or so deep— or even less when laid on pre-existing walls—, the founda- 
tions of the city walls were some six feet deep, so tliat at the time the walls 
were built the general ground level within them must have corresponded uith 
that of the Fourth rather than the tiixth or Fifth stratum. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the discovery, to whicli I have called attention in a previous Eeport, of certain 
structural remains immediately beneath the foundations of the north wall. These 
remains must now he assigned to the Greelc Period. In those days the city had 
extended over a very large ai-ea, including the Bhir Mound and Babar Khana, 
where the Kachchii Kot ” still marks the line of the old earthen defences. This area 
the Scythians found too large to fortify and defend adequately, and accordingly they 
proceeded to enclose only the most important and defensible part of the city — ^that is, 
the Sirkap area dismantling such older buildings as were necessary for the purpose, 
and leaving the Bhir mound and the rest of the old city outside the new defences. As a 
fact, the Bhir mound ' itself had already ceased to be occupied, and we 
may infer, therefore, either that the population had considerably shrunk before 
the coming of the Bactriau Greeks or— which is more likely— that a substantial 
part of it was destroyed or dispersed by them. 

To revert to tlie house in the Fifth stratum of Block 2', in room 8 of this- 
house was brought to light a colossal store jar of coarse fabric, and in room 2 
a group of 6 punch-marked coins, other coins that were also found at this level 
bemg issues of Philoxeiios, Apollodotos, Maues, and Ases I. besides one Local 
Taxilan. To the east of this building in wbat was doubtless a court or room of 
an adjommg liouse was a small semi-circular fireplace (c7mZ«) constructed of 
rough limestone blocks lined with clay ; and in the same court was found a neoli 
the cel. (St. 2U-Ke. 89 („/„) rf grey-green atone. The S™ etrit 
Starts from an average depth of some 17 feet below the surface. In this stratum 
cunously enough, we agam find two houses vfith a party wall between the 
foundation, of House II descending 3 feet deeper than those of House I,- but 1 
this case the party wall is some 10 feet further east than in the 4th stratum and 
m other respects the plans are dissimilar. In House I, there is a covered drain 
leading from room 7 through room 10 into Second Street, and there is a second 
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■ drain lined with slate which passes beneath the floor of rooms 6 and 7- This 
latter drain, however, is substantially deeper than the former and may have 
belonged to a still earlier building — a remark which also applies to the short 
length of wall between room 12 and court 13 in House I, the bottom of which is 
19 feet below the surface (=33 feet below datum). 

In First Street, which intervenes between this Block and the city wall, digging 
was carried to a depth of 26 feet from the surface, virgin soil being reached at a 
depth of about 23 ft. (PI. XVIII, b.) 

As regards minor antiquities, those recovered in the First and Second strata 
have already been dealt -with in a previous report. Among those found in the 
lower strata are the following, listed according to the depth at which they occurred. 
Heedless to say, it is not always possible to be sure of the particular stratum to 
which a given object belongs, but rve may feel fairly confident in assigning Hos. 84 
and 85 to the third stratum and Hos. 88 and 89 to the 4th, and Hos. 92 and 93 
to the fifth. On the other hand Nos. 86 and 87 may belong either to the Third 
or Fourth, Nos. 90 and 91 to the 4th or 5th and Nos. 94 and 95 to the 5th or 
6th. 

(84) Side piece of a knife handle of bone, decorated with incised circlets. 

Pierced at one end by an iron rivet. Length 3J". Sk. 67, Sq. 15-87'; 5' 10" 

b. s. (PI. XX, 8.) 

(So) Earthenware cornucopia ivith a handle near the rim. Marks of burn- 
ing inside, possibly from incense. Length 7i". Sk. 19, Sq. 10-91'; 6' b. s. 

(86) Lower part of a seated figure of terracotta. The figure, which is corpu- 
lent, appears to be male. Ht. 2J". Sk. 2645. Sq. 14-86'; S' 8" b. s. 

(87) Ivory handle of a fan (1) provided nnth three holes at one end for 
attachment of fan and hole at the other end for suspension. Length lO/g". 
Sk. 2647. Sq. 12-89'; 8' 8" b. s. (PI. XIX, 5.) 

(88) Circular terracotta disc convex on either side and with depression 
round outer edge. Purpose unknown. Diam. 4|". Sk. 126. Sq. 13-92'; 9. 
10" b. s. 

(89) Neolithic celt of grey-gi'ecu stone >vith crescentic cutting edge. Length 
2U''. Sk. 211. Sq. 15-86'; 11' 7" b. s. (PL XX, 7.) 

(90) Modelling tool (1) of bone wth a flat end. Length 6^'. Sk. 217. 
Sq. 15-92'; 12' 4" b. s. 

(91) Copper needle with imusually small eye. Length 3|". Sk. 319. Sq. 
16-88'; 12' 10" b. s. 

(92) Human figure, seated cross-legged, of badly liaked clay and poor 
execution ; head missing and left arm damaged. Ht. 3i". Sk. 627, Sq. 14-92'; 
13' 6" b. s. 

(93) Metal worker’s mould of slate ■with small beaded medallion. The mould 
is pierced by two holes for fixmg other half. Length 1|". Sk. 270. Sq. 15-92'; 
13' 11" b. s. (PL XX, 5.) 

(94) Fragment of terracotta potsherd with horse in relief. Fine red clay 
with red wash. Length 2". Sk. 329. Sq. room 9 ; 15' 8" b. s. 
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In connexion nnth tlie deep digging in blocks A and B , I allnded to tlie 
occasional discovery of coins and other small antiquities m strata beloy those 
where thev would normally he expected, the explanation being a or on 
Reason or Another the ground had been disturbed in ancient days. In the case of 
the coins found in the deep digging to the west of blocks A and B , the cause 
is patent, inasmuch as some deep foundations of early Mian date had be n 
sunk bo a depth of some 14 or 15 feet. In view of this it would obviously be 
unsafe on the strength of the coin finds to jump to conclusions as to the relative 
a<.e 6f the successive strata laid bare in block 2'; nor on the other hand, would 
it%e safe to attempt to deduce the relative dates of the various coins from the 
stratification in this block. The plot excavated is too small and the com finds 
too few for this purpose. Before any general inferences can be drarvn, a much 
larger area must be cleared and results co-ordinated over a represehtative series 
of buildings in each stratum. Meanwhile, the only provisional inferences that 
I venture to draw from the coin finds is that the Fourth stratum is approximately 
contemporary with Azes I, 8 of whose coins were found at different points in 
the dchris associated with it, that Bactrian Greek Kings were ruling at Taxila 
when the city walls and buildings of the Fifth stratum were erected, though 
Punch-marked and Local Taxilan issues were still current, as they were also in 

the topmost level of the Bhir mound. 

Below is a tabulated statement showing the coins from Sirkap according 
to the various depths at which they were found below the surface, together with 
a list of the rarer issues recovered during the year under review. 


Consolidated statement slioiving the coins found in Sirhap during 1928-29 accoiding 

to their depths beJoto the surface. 


BIooUb 2', A', B', D', E', 
F', G', H', P and 
\)tiv> cen A' and B', 


Pnnehmarkod 
Local Tiixilan 
AgathoUes . 

ApoUodotos . 

Menander . 

Philoxenos • 

Strato . 

Hcrmaios 
Maucs . 

Vononcs Spalaga- 

dames. 

Azes I 
Azilises 
Azes II 

Azes and A^pavarma 
Gondopliares 
Idbara • 

Abdagasea . 

Zeioni«es 
Bajuvnla 
Hermaios vrith Kad 

IvadpluBos . 

Uncertam . 

Illegible and indistinct 


Surface 
to 2' 

b. E. 




2'-4' 


1 

10 


1 

12 


27 

6 

32 

1 

11 

1 

1 


4'.6' 


18 

5 

30 

4 

14 


221 

4 


G'-8' 


10 

1 

3 


1 

1 

1 

18 


8 '- 10 ' 


1 

”l 

"l 

1 

1 

1 

14 


10 '. 12 ' 


12'.14' 


14'.1C' 


lO'-lS' 


Total. 


8 

27 
3 
7 

3 
2 

4 

28 
4 
1 

82 

13 

76 

7 

32 

1 

4 

1 

9 

17 

290 

0 

114 

739 
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list of rare or unique coins found in SIRKAP during the year 1928-29. 


Metal and size. 

Obvetse. 

Reverse. 

Findspot and Register No. 

Resimies. 



Local TaaOan. 



1. . . 

Tree in railing 

Blanlr 

D';Sk.l228;59'103';l'b. s.. 

Kate. 



Agathokles. 



2. .3) -S" . 

Stupa indistinct . 

Symbol 

Sk. 2256; 116-88'; 10' 6" 
b. s. 

P. M. C. 11, 51. 

3 ^•8"x-62" . 

Buddhist Stupa and 
Kharoslithi legend. 

Tree inside taihng 

2';Sk.2870;ll-87';15'6"b.s. 

Bare. Of. P. M. 0. 11, 62. 



Menander. 



4. iE-53”x48' . 

Wheel .... 

Palm indistinct . 

D';Sk. 1085;57'95';2'b. s.. 

Unigue. Cf. B. M. 0. XII, 7. 



Plfiloxenos. 



5. iE-8”X'80' . 

Demeter standing to 1. . 

Bull to t. . 

P; Sk. 2740; 175-37'; 9' 4" 

b. 3. 

P. M. C. Vn, 590. 



Strafo I. 

1 


6. Lead. -SD" . 

Apollo tor. . 

Tripod lebes 

A';Sk.515;19-85';8'2"b. s, 

Unique at Taxila, 

7. Lead. T . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

G';Sk. 1982; 107-78'; 3' b. s. 

Cf. P, I. C. Vm, 647. Not 
in B. M. and 1. M, Cata- 
logues. 

8. .ffi-9"X’74" . 

1 Bust of Herakles . 

Nike tot.. 

2' ; Sk. 438; 13-88'; 11' 2" b. s. 

Not in P. E C. Cf. I. M. C, 
IV, 13. 

9. iE-8'x-8'' . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

2';Sk.28G9;16-89';18'6"b.s. 

Not in P, M, C, Cf, I. M. C. 
IV, 13. 

i 


Hermaios. 



10. j;-G3' . . 

Bust of king to r. . 

Winged Kike to r. 

D' -,8^ 820; 64-106'; 3' b. e. 

P. M, C. p. 85, 692. Nike 
to I. Not in I, M. C. 
and B. M, C. 



Manes. 

' 


ll.iErX'64" . 

Male deity tvith club 

Goddess to r. 

H';Sk. 2271; 119-75'; 12' 7" 
b. s. 

Bate at Tarila. Cf. P. M. C. 
X,25, 

12. All. •?" . . 

Zeus to 1. . 

Nike to r. . 

2'; Sk. 684; 14-92.'; 13'8"b.s. 

P.M.C.X.,1 (Broken). 

IS. J1-9''X'86" . 

Poseidon standing to 
front, hurls thunder- 
bolt at small figure. 

Bacchante . 

P; Sk. 2672 ;,4i|-38'.; 9' 4" 
b.s, T 

1- 

Bare, P, M. 0. p. 101, 
23. Not in I. M. C, and 
B. M. C. 


L 
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LIST OP RARE OR UNIQUE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1928-29— co»((Z. 


Metal and aizo. 

Otverse. 

^ Eevcise. 

Kndspot and Register No. 

Rejiaeks. 



Azes 1 



Itill’xl' . 

Mounted Jang iolding 
coucied lance. 

BuU(?) . . ' . 

2';Sk.49;14'92';9' 6"b.s. 

Bare. P. M. 0. XU, 292. 



Zeionises. 



16.iEM2' . 

King on horseiack with 
bow. 

Male deity with conm- 
copia. 

G';Sk.2068;101'86';6'b. s, 

Bare at Tank. P.E0.XVI, 
82. 



Itea. 



16. . . 

Mounted king 

Pallas tor. . 

E';Sk.952 ;70'99';3'6"b.6. 

Cf. A. S. E. 1912-13, Pi. XL, 
23. 



Kadpbises. 



IT.AIW . . 

Bust of Hennaios to 1 . 

Herakles 

D';Sk. 1342;62’96';5'b.s. 

BaieatTaala. NotinB. M,, 
I. M. and P. M. Cat. 

18.i!'78' . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

P'; Sk. 1558; 84'88'; 3' 2" 
b. a. 

Ditto. 

19. zEl-O . . 

Humped bull 

2-humped camel . 

F; Sk.lG21; 88-86'; 4' 8' 
b. 8, 

Bare. A. S. E. 1912-13, XL, 
61. 



Hennaios (1). 



20. A! -85' . . 

Double impression of 
bustofMng. 

Enthroned Zens (?) 

D'; Sk. 1402; 61-96'; 4' 6' 

b.B. 

i 

21. .$-6' . . 

Crude bust of king 

Standing’deity to r. 

D';Sk,820 ;64-106';3'b.6. 


22. iE'62' . - 

Bearded bust of Mng . 

Indistinct . 

E';Sk, 905; 68-102'; 5' b. s. 


' 23. iE-55' . . 

I Indistinct . 

1 

Standing fignie to I 

D';Sk. 1197; 63-103'; 6' b.B. 

' 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

By Mr. E. J. H. Mackay. 

It will be remembered that early in 1928, with the assistance of Mr. Majumdar, 
I cleared a considerable portion of the Dk. area at Mohenjo-dabo immediately 
adjacent to the buildings excavated by Mr. Dikshit in 1926. Roughly some 
13,610 sq. yds. were laid bare, and a most interesting series of artisans’ houses 
unearthed, which have been briefly described in the Annual Report for 1927-28. 

During the season 1928-29 a further area of about 4,555 sq^. yds. was cleared 
in continuation of the work of the previous season, in order to clear up certain 
points and obtain a still clearer idea of the appearance and lay-out of this arti- 
sans’ quarter, of which PI. XXIII shows the completed plan. Those houses 
and other structures which are marked in full black, or are dotted, all belong to 
one period, designated here the Late Period. A close examination of the masonry 
enables us to sub-divide this into three sub-periods, (I), (II) and (III). Though 
the topmost of these (I) (indicated by dotting) is very sparsely represented, 
it is, judging from the objects found in it, quite certain that it belongs to the Indus 
Valley civilization. The second sub-period (II) is very closely superimposed 
on (III), and definitely shows a continuity of the same civihzation. 

Most of the houses represented in the plan rest on buildings of the earlier 
period called here the Intermediate Period, which, also, wo sub-divide into three 
sub-periods (I), (II) and (III). It is with this Intermediate Period that we 
are here chiefly concerned. 

As soon as the artisans’ quarter of the Late Period had been completely 
cleared, photographed, and planned, and the levels of the buildings taken, we 
removed all walls that were based on debris only. Fortunately, however, most 
of them rested on the walls of the Intermediate Period and were in alignment 
with them, so that they could be left in place, save where they endangered the 
safety of the diggers. Indeed, they give the ruins, as they now stand, quite 
an imposing aspect, for in places the total height of the walls of the two periods 
reaches as much as 20 ft. 

In excavating the artisans’ quarter of the Late Period, we came upon a 
considerable number of wells, none of which were dismantled. For in the 
course of deeper excavation, we found that every one of them was commenced 
at a very early date and that they were simply added to as the general level of 
the city rose. The _ wells as now exposed stand up bice factory chimneys, and 
they are frequeiitlj' 'mistaken by msitors ' for dowers. They illustrate most ex- 
cellently the various phases through which this quarter of the city passed during 
the Intermediate and Late Periods, for at each occupation the steenings were 
raised. The steady deterioration of the masonry towards the tops of the wells 
is an index to the gradual decay of the Indus VaUey feivilizatio’n. 

We have so far penetrated to an average level of 20 ft. below^^the higflest 
part of the mormd and reached sub-period (III) of the Intermediate Period. As 
a convenient datum level, we took the top of the northern wall of chamber 27 
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house I, blocic 9 (PL XXIII) wliicb is 178-7 ft. above mean sea level. And 
every building, and the position of every object found have been referred to this 
datum. 

Time, unfortunately, does not permit of a plan of the buildings of the In- 
termediate Period being included in this report ; a large amount has still to be 
done to it before it can be leady for publication. 

Before proceeding with a detailed account of the buildings of the Intermediate 
Period that have been cleared this season, it will perhaps be helpful to summarisp 
the characteristics of the different periods and sub-periods, so far as they axe at 
present known, for reference in future excavations at Mohenjo-daro and also at 
other sites belonging to the same civilization. When aU the objects found in 
the various levels have been examined in detail, and the types definitely asso- 
ciated with their levels, it ivill be possible to date similar objects found elsewhere 
in India with some degree of accuracy. 


Late Period. 

Phase I. Consists mainly of isolated stretches of paving and walls, which 
represent the tail-end of the Indus Valley civilization. This phase is not com- 
monly indicated in the area where we are now excavating. Average level 
•5 ft. below datum. 

Phase II. Houses whose door-sills or pavements average 7 ft. heloio datum. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of variation due to the undulation of the 
surface of the mound, but this does not exceed a foot either way. The masonry 
of this phase is exceedingly rough ; in most cases it can be identified without 
lefereuce to the level. 

Phase III. The door-sills and pavements of this ocenpatiou average 10 ft. 
below datum. Being lower down in the mound, ,the levels are more constant. 
The masonry, like that of Phase II, is very rough, but the rooms are larger and 
these houses evidently belonged to people in better circumstances. 


Intermediate period. 


Phase I. The average floor-level of this stratum is 13 ft. below datum 
The masonry is much better in quality, but the buildings have been badly damaged 
by the pwple of the Late Period in the search for building material. The houses 

are of fair size and most of them aligned with and built upon walls of the earlier 
strata. ‘ 


Phase II The average level of door-sills and pavements is 16 ft. below 
datum. The houses have larger rooms still, and the people evidently fived in 

earlier 

Phase III. The average floor-level is 20-4 ft. below datum. There is consider- 

a e evidence of houses havmg been repaired ; and it is possible that houses of 

the previous occupation were le-occiipied. Both the houses and the ^ 011 - 

arc of high quahty, and the buildings, very immsma ^ 

flooding are to be seen in this phase. ^ ^deuces, of 
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Early period. 

Phase I. Tlie levels of two door-sills, which lieloug to this period and 
phase, but which are situated a considerable distance apart, are 22'5 ft. and 
22-3 ft. below datum respectively. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
lower we dig into the moiuid, the more uniform the levels are likely to be, it is 
permissible, I think, to group the pavements and door-sills found at depths of 
22 ft. and over as a separate phase. Further excavation, however, 'svill be 
necessary to settle this point. 

Phase II. One door-sill has been unearthed at the very low level of 24 ft. 
beloiv datum. It is as yet impossible to determine whether the house to which 
it belongs should be associated with phase I or regarded as representing yet 
anotlier stratum. 

All the houses found in the lower levels of the Dk. area were simple in design, 
that is, they were square or rectangular structures — mostly the latter — and en- 
tirely lacldug in decoration. Occasionally they had a court in front. Un- 
fortunatety, orving to additions made to the walls at later periods, we are not 
yet certain whether- they had windows. In aU probability there were only 
simple ventilation holes just beneath the ceilings of the rooms. 

At the level of 18-4 ft. below datum, we were fortunate enough to find 
several large pieces of mud-plaster, bearing the imprint of reeds which had been 
laid parallel and closely lashed together to form a mat. The fact that this plaster 
was partly burnt accounts for its preservation. From this find and the exis- 
tence of beam-holes in other parts of the site, we now loiow for certain that the 
method of roofing the houses at Moheujo-daro was extremely simple. Each 
room was spanned with thick, squared, wooden beams, over which reed-matting 
was laid, on which was spread a coating of mud averaging 2 ins. in thickness, 
mixed with chopped straw and husks to ensure cohesion. This land of roof is 
common at the present day in Sind and Iraq, as also in ancient Sumer and Egypt. 

Attention has already been directed to the fact that the deeper we dug into 
the moimd, the larger were the houses that we found. As far as we can ascer- 
tain from the particular area excavated, the Dk. mound was a very important 
quarter in the Intermediate Period. Some of the houses covered an area of 
over 2,580 sq. ft., and an area of about 1,520 sq. ft. is fairly common. They 
were all severely plain and utilitarian ; no attempt being made to decorate their 
facades or to relieve their monotony by departure from the strictlj'- square or 
rectangular form. 

A very good example of a house is seen in PI. XXIV (a). Its frontage 
N.-S. is 41 ft. 4 ins., and back to front measurement, 57 ft. 6 ins. The sill of 
the original doorway on the right, which was found bricked up, is 20-2 ft. below 
datum, so the house clearly belongs to the Intermediate III period. The three 
apertures in the fa 9 ade, of which the middle one is bricked up, are not windows 
as they appear to be, but actually doorways that were made at a later date, 
or dates, when the general level of the quarter had risen. There is a slight 
variation in the levels of their siUs, though under 6 ins. ; the avetage is 13 ft. 
below datum. They must, therefore, have been made in the Intermediate I 
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period, and were in their turn blocked up in the Late Period. That the original 
doorwly remained in use during the Intermediate II period seems extremely 
probable, as there is no doorway at the general level of that period, 16 ft. or 
thereabouts, in the building. The plan of the upper portion of this house as it 
was in the Late II and III periods is seen in PI. XXIII, house III, block 10. The 
western wall of rooms 66 and 67 formed the fagade of the building which is seen 
in PI. XXIV (a), but in the plan the earlier doors are shown all blocked up and 
other doorways are shown in the southern wall of the building. 

In front of this Imilding there is a brick-paved courtjmrd of considerable 
size PI. XXIV (b), but another building of the Intermediate III period abuts 
closely against the eastern side of the house. Narrow lanes, along one of which 
there is a well-made drain PI. XXVII {b) separate it from the houses to north 
and south. 

It is interesting to trace the histor}' of these two lanes. Up to the time of 
the Late III period these by-ways were kept open ; they were then blocked at 
intervals by cross-walls and made to serve as the rooms of houses. Chambers 
5S, 60, 61 and 69, to the south of house III, block 10 in PI. XXIII, all lay above 
what must have formerly been a much used thoroughfare. The second lane on 
the left PI. XXIV, (a) fell into disuse in the Late III period, and when we started 
our excavations it was topped by chambers 15, 60, 49, 9S and 94 to the south of 
houses II and Y. 

From these facts it appears that the bye-laws of the city were well observed 
doun to the Late III period, but that after this the administration of the city became 
disorganized and encroachment on the lesser by-ways became the rule. It is 
possible, of course, that euoroacbnients of this kind only occurred in cei’tain 
quarters of Jfohenjo-daro, but further excavations alone will settle this point. 

It is somewhat curious that so few of the buildings of the Intermediate and 
Late Periods were found to be paved. Either the paving had been removed, 
or hard earth floors were used instead of the more convenient burnt brick. It 
is, however, quite possible that in some cases, particularly in the buildings of 
Intermediate date, brick paving was more commonly used than appears, and 
that it was removed in the Late Period for re-use as flooring or for some other 
purpose. A very carefully paved series of rooms is seen in PI. XXVII (c) in 
a house which may be dated to the Intermediate III period by the level of its 
paving wluch is 20 ft. below datum. This building lay immediately below house 
V, block 10, in the plan. It was in a bad state of preservation owing to denu- 
dation, being situated close to the edge of the mound. It is, however, one of 
the largest liouses in the Dk. (G) section, measuring 76 ft. long, N-S., and ap- 
proximately 77 ft. in width. 

As is scon iu PI. XXI'II (c),' a gr-eat part of the northern portion of this 
house was filled in at a later date with mud-brick, for a purpose that will be 
explained later. 

In PI. XXITI (a), is sho\vn a lane that has been excavated below Intermediate 
III level and 'whose walls now stand over 16 ft. high in places. The average 
width of this lane is 6 ft., but owing to the batter of its walls and to. alterations 
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tlie Madtii is increased to 5 ft. 10 ins. at the level of the tops of the buildings. 
In the Plate the reader will note with interest the evidences of the heightening 
of these walls at various periods ; for instance, the right hand wall projects 
slightly at about one-third of its height, where an addition w^as made to it in the 
Intermediate I period. The obvious repairs that were made to the base of 
the wall in the foreground should also be noticed. They were very roughly 
done, the bricks being placed in every conceivable position, but they were por- 
bably intended to strengthen the foundations and were not meant to be seen, 
see also PI. XXIX (c) for similar repairs. The lane shown in PI. XXVII (a) 
runs N.-S. and underlay the lane which ran between houses IV and VI, block 7, 
and house I, block 6, in the Late Period (PI. XXIII). 

PI. XXVI gives a very good idea of the general appearance of the masonry 
of the lower levels. The footing of the chamber in the left-hand corner is 20-4 ft. 
below datum and thus belongs to the Intermediate III period. This chamber 
which was originally paved with burnt brick affords an excellent example of the 
removal of bricks from earher pavements by the people of the Late Period for 
use in building their own houses. Owing to considerable denudation in this 
region, practically no masonry belonging to the Late Period had survived, and 
so no part of the building in the foreground is represented by later walls in the 
plan, save only by room 59, house II, of block 1, from which it extended south- 
wards. 

The well whose top is seen in the backgroimd in the middle of the photo- 
graph is the one marked in chamber 26 of house II, block 10. It is also shown 
partjally excavated, in PI. XXV and the various additions made to it in the differ- 
ent periods are clearly distinguishable. The present coping of the well, which 
has an internal diameter of 2 ft. 9 ins., is 5 ft. below datum, and so belongs to 
the Late I period. The preceding alteration was begun at the level of 9-8 ft. 
below datum, and must, therefore, be dated to Late III times. At 12-9 ft. below 
datum, there are indications of an addition which was made in the Intermediate 
I period, and we have reached a pavement surrounding this well at a level of 
21-7 ft., which presumably belongs to the Intermediate III period or perhaps 
earlier still. It will he noticed that we have found no indications of additions 
having been made during the Late II and Intermediate II periods, but it is pos- 
sible that careful building has left no evidences of alterations. I have no doubt 
that traces of earlier pavements and further evidence of the raising of the steening 
will be found when the buildings of the Early period are excavated next season. 

In a large and important building in the south-western comer of the mound, 
we came upon a double .stair-case, an architectural feature hitherto unlcnown 
at Mohenjo-daro. It had, moreover, unusually wide and shallow treads PI. 
XXVII (d). The lowest tread of this stairway is 20-5 ft. below datum, which 
fixes it as belonging to the Intermediate III period. Bach stairway is 3 ft. wide, 
the treads 8-5 ins. and risers 2- 26 inches. The left-hand flight is the better 
preserved and what remains of it now reaches a level 17-4 ft. below, datum. A 
drain, of which a part can just he seen in the illustration, formerly ran between 
the two flights of steps. The drain in the foreground is of later date, i.$., Inter- 
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mediate Period II. This double stairway must at one time have formed part 
of a very important building, winch is, unfortunately, almost entirely destroyed 
by denudation, being situated on the outskirts of the mound. It is doubtful 
if we shall ever find any trace of other parts of this building. No masonry of 
the Late Period had survived above this staircase. 

In PI. XXIX (d), a square tower-like building is seen, which must have been 
the result of the walls of an originally small square building being raised periodic- 
ally to keep pace ivith the general rise in the level of the' city. The quality of 
the masonry is so good, however, that the repeated raising of the wnlls is only 
indicated by the fact that three fresh outlets were made to a vertical chute in 
the thickness of the northern wall. The street drains of the later periods, into 
which the three uppermost holes emptied their water, were not found, but 
the low'est and best made drain-hole communicates with a street drain that is 

still intact. The levels of the lower edges of the four drain-holes are 7-1 ft., 

13-8 ft., 15-8 ft., and 18-7 ft. below datmn respectivety. But it is difficult to 
assign all these four apertures to definite periods, for at present wm do not Imow 
whether originally they all lay above or beloiv the general level of the ground. 

The topmost hole, how’ever, has a pai^ement behind it which belongs to the Late 

1 period, and the lowest of the four is clearly of Intermediate TI date, for that 
it, at any rate, lay below the surface of the ground is proved by the presence of 
the street drain. We have yet to excavate the structures of the Early Period 
beueath this building, which itself underlay chambers 1 and 2 of house I, 
Idock 11. And it is possible that we may find the vertical chute still con- 
tinuing down with other drain-holes at lower levels. 

As I have been much impressed by the many evidences of flooding in the 
Dk. area, as well as in other parts of Mohcnjo-daro, I had several trenches cut 
in the fiat, low groimd beyond and to the south-rvest of the momicl in order to 
investigate the matter fmther. In this region the soil is reddish in colour and 
mainly consists of decomposed bricks rvashed dovm from the mound. The surface 
has been uniformly levelled by the winter and suumicr rains. To a depth of 
4-7 ft. is a uniform stratum of decomposed brick. Then comes a band of clay, 

2 ft. iu tluokuess, which is light grey iu colour and without any po-ssible doubt was 
deposited by flood water. The lower surface of this baud is 26 ft. below datum, 
and beneath it lies another thick layer of decomposed brick, whose lorvest limit 
Ave have not yet ascertained. Thinking that possibly this mass of light grey 
soil miglit be merely a pocket of clay produced by some unlaioAvn agency, 
I bad another long trench sunk at a considerable distance away, and here 
again the same band of clay was found at identically the same level. A similar 
baud of clay lias also boon observed beneath some level groimd iu another part 
of ^lolicnio-daro. but it has not yet been fully examined. Unfortunately, we 
do not laiow how long it would have taken for this 2 ft. layer of silt to be deposited. 
I have made inquiries and learn that under certain conditions it could be deposit- 
ed in one year, but that the probability is that a number of years would be re- 
quired. MTielher one year or more was required does not greatly concern us 
iust at present, anti it sufliccs to say that a very considerable amount of flooding 
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took place at Mohenjo-daro between the Early and the Intermediate Periods, 
which must have greatly inconvenienced the inhabitants of that place and was 
probably the cause of the city being temporarily abandoned. In some places 
quite thick walls have subsided, and in others damp has brought out the salt and 
left deep cavities in the bases of the walls which we have had to repair to ensure 
their continued stability. 

On reference to the summary of the various periods and phases, it mil be 
seen that there is a considerable gap between the Intermediate II and III levels, 
averaging well over 4 ft. The houses of the Intermediate III period show marked 
effects of flooding and it seems that at that period, too, the site must have been 
abandoned for some considerable time. These floods explain why portable objects 
are comparatively rare in the lower levels ; everything that could be carried 
away was probably removed bj’’ the inhabitants at their exodus. 

Some of the buildings in the Dk. area were found completely filled in with 
mud brick which was probably meant to provide solid foundations for houses 
built at later dates. A good example is seen in the top left-hand corner of PI. 
XXIV, (b) and also in PI. XXVII, (c). This filling was certainly done before the 
Late Period, for on it were built the various rooms of house I, block 11 as well 
as buildings a little to the south of them, which had almost completely disappeared.' 
The filling extends doivn to the level of Early I period. That it may very 
possibly have been commenced at that time is strongly suggested by the existence 
of the river deposit referred to above. 

An account of the objects of particular interest found at Mohenjo-daro during 
the season 1928-29 is given below:— 

Bh. 7535. PL XXIX, (6). Bronze axe-blade, 11-15 ins. long and 4 lbs. 
4 oz. in weight after cleanmg. An inscription incised near the butt end may 
be the ovmer’s name. On the other side of the blade there are seven characters, 
one below the other down the axis of the blade, which may perhaps represent 
numbers. If so, they are quite unlike the numbers on the seals, although they 
closely resemble certain Egyptian numbers, but the latter connection seems 
so remote as to be scarcely probable. This axe-blade was found together 
with a number of other copper objects at a level of 24 ft. below datum ; but 
there is some doubt whether these tools can be of so early a date as that implied 
by their level, from the fact that they lay in front of a doorway. They may, 
therefore, be an intrusion. 

Dk. 5828. PI. XXVIII, (6). Steatite cylindrical seal, 1 in, long by 0-59 in. 
in diameter. Belongs to the Intermediate I period. An impression of this 
seal is shovm in PI. XXVIII, (a). The arrangement of the animals is strongly 
Sumerian or Elamite in character, but the presence of the gJiarial, or fish-eating 
crocodile, which is represented with a fish in its mouth, proves this seal to have 
been made in India. The two short-tailed beasts are probably anteloj)es of 
some land, and the birds above them jimgle-fowl. It is interesting to find a 
cylinder-seal in India, as it is an undoubted proof of connections, cqmmercial or 
otherwise, with contemporary Elam or Sumer. The fact that this seal was found 
at a comparatively high level shows that the upper strata of Mohenjo-daro can 
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be safely dated to 3,000—2,760 B.C., for the thick form of the seal is very lilce pre- 
-Sargoaic seals found iu. Mesopotamia. It should be noted that the impression 
■of the seal shows a repetition of the motifs, wliich does not actually occur on the 
seal itself. 

Dh. 4732. PL XXVIII, (c). A terracotta model, 4-C ins. long, of an animal 
strongly resembling a horse. What is left of the tail suggests an Ai'ab breed. 
Unfortimately, the ears are missing, but they were clearly small in size. Bones 
of the horse have already been found in the higher levels of Mohenjo-daro, and 
as this animal has also been identified iu tlie script on the very early tablets of 
Jemdet Nasr in MesopotaMa, evidence of its existence at Molienjo-daro need 
not unduly surprise us. Tliis figure is hand-modelled and was once covered 
with a red slip. It belongs to the Late II period. 

Dk. 7829 h. PI. XXVIII, (c). An ivory comb, 4-05 ins. long and with teeth 
on botli sides, was found in a burial pit close to the edge of the Dk. mound. 
Though it cannot be definitelj' assigned to any particular period, it seems to 
belong to the Indus Valley civilization by reason of its association with other 
objects typical of tiiat culture. Tliis comb is beautifully made and its teeth had 
■been cut with a saw'. Level 21' 3 ft. below datum. 

Dk. 5467. PI. XXIX, (n). A bronze mirror, the first of this period found 
in the Indus Valley. It is 9- 3 ins. long and fairly well preserved, thougli it Iras 
entirely lost its polish. The face is slightly concave and the bnclr flat. Be- 
longs to the Intermediate I period. 

Dk. 6847. PI. XXVIII, [g). An enlarged impression of a most iirteresting 
steatite seal, PC X P55 ins. in size. A female figure with long hair and horns, 
apparently a tree-goddess, is seen in a pipuf tree. In front of her another female 
figure is Imeeling in an attitude of adoration, and behind this worshipper stands 
a goat-like figure with a human face. In the lower register there is a row 
of seven votaries. A very similar scene occurs on a sealing previously found 
at Mohenjo-daro. The details of this latter, however, are Jiot as distinct as 
they might be. It shows in a lower register the same figure in a tree with a troat 
before it. Behind is a Imeeling figure holding w'hat appears to be a loiife. In 
the upper register of this sealing there is a row of six votaries, but whether they 
are male or female is not clear. Tree worship is extremely common in India 
especially the worship of the 'p^ml tree {ficus religiosa). That the pipal is 
represented on the seal in question is, I think, certain from the form of the 
•leaves. This seal belongs to the Intermediate 11 period. 

Dk. 5175. PL XXnil, (/). An enlarged impression of a steatite seal, 
1-4 X 1-39 ins. in eize, and the most interesting that we have as yet found at 
Mohenjo-daro. It represents a horned figure seated on a dais in a goga attitude • 
-the arms which ate adorned with bracelets are outstretched over the knees' 
The figure has three or four faces and is surrounded by four animals, elephant' 
tiger, rhinoceros and buffalo,- all of which frequently appear on the ordinaiT 
•seals. Beneath the dais there are two more animals., This figure is identifed 
by Sir John Marshall with the Indian God Siva. ‘‘My reasons,” he writes 
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“ for this identitication are four. In the first place the figure has three faces 
and that Siva was portrayed with three as well as with the naore usual five faces, 
there are abundant examples to prove. Secondly, the head is crowned with 
the horns of a bull in the form of a triSula, and both the bull and the triSida are 
characteristic emblems of Siva. Thirdly, the figure is in a typical yoga attitude, 
and Siva w'as, and still is, regarded as the Mahdyogi — the prince of Yogis. Fourth- 
ly, he is surrounded by animals, and Siva is par excellence the “ Lord of Animals ” 
(Pasugati) — of the wild animals of the jungle, according to the Vedic meaning 
of the word p«sw, no less than of domesticated cattle. Let me add that on 
another small faience sealing from Mohenjo-daro this deity is portrayed in tlie 
same Yoga attitude, but in that case he is being worshipped by attendant ndgas^ 
The name Siva (“ the Auspicious One ”) is of course Axyan, but it is highly 
probable that this is merely the Sanshritised form of a pre-Aryan name which, 
it resembled in sound. But whatever the God’s original name may have been, 
it is clear from this seal as well as from other evidence that his cult goes back 
to the Indus period, and hence that it is the oldest living cult in the world. It 
is also clear that the practice of yoga is equally ancient”. 

This seal must consequently be regarded as definitely Indian in character. 
It belongs to the Intermediate I period. 

Dl’. 7597. PI. XXVIII, {d). This is another curious steatite seal, h22 ins. 
square, the meaning of which is far from clear. It shows an object or symbol 
Avith six radii, one of which is a unicorn’s head. A very similar motif, but 
Avithout the animal’s head and with varying numbers of radii, is to be seen on 
some archaic press-seals from Mesopotamia. I am inclined to think that the 
motif represents the sun. This seal belongs to the Intermediate III period. 

A certain amount of excavation was carried out towards the end of the season 
on an isolated building, situated to the north of the main stupa mounds, where 
excavation was begun by IVL. Banerji. But until the whole building is completely 
excavated, it is inadvisable to draw any deductions as to its purpose, or even, 
its architectural features Avhich present several interesting possibifities. 

The season’s excavations at Mohenjo-daro have definite^ proA^ed that the 
civilization of the sixth occupation doAvn was very similar to that of the first. 
The same people clearly occupied the site and presumably they held the same 
beliefs. Whether the same will be true of the yet lower strata of the city re- 
mains to be seen. 

Not a single object has as yet been found that we can definitely assign to the 
Neolithic period. Possibly such remains exist beneath the present Avater-level 
and Ave can, therefore, hardly hope to recover them. As far as the present erd- 
dence goes, the site is a Chalcolithic one doAAm. to water-level and burnt bricks 
appear to have been used throughout the various periods of occupation. It is, 
however, much too early to be dogmatic on this point. Some, parts of the site 
which are as yet unexcavated may provide evidence of a Neolithic settlement 
situated at a comparative^ high level, though I do not think that this is 
probable. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA. 

By Mr. Madho Saritp Vafs, 

Site F. 

Explorations at Harappa were resninecl in November last on the south- 
west portion of niound F, the Parallel Walls’ Area and rrench J, as veil as on 
the low lying areas opposite the Tlunia mound and t]\e hluseum. The last 
two sites have been designated G and H respectively. 

Two long trenches, IV and V, were .sunk in the north-u'est portion of mound 
F. The former (335' X 35') runs from north to south close to the western edge 
of the mound, and the latter (290' X 40') from east to west, joining the former 
about the centre. Both of them were excavated to an average depth of 0' 3", 
on an elevated part of the mound, in the hope of recovering better preserved 
structures, but revealed merely deep accmnulntions of potsherds, tcmicotta no- 
dules, ashes and brick-bats. Among potsherds the most numerous are those of 
vases with pomted bottoms. The buildings are fragmentary and save for a few 
stray finds and interesting potsherds, nothing worthy of note was found within 
4' of the surface of the mound, which has a marked fall towards the rrorth and at 
the centre of Trench V. Four strata of hiiildings have been recovered in these 
trenches. The upper two are of poor construction, while the third and fourth 
are not only better bnilt hut also represented by a number of tbick walls. 

At the southern end of Trench IV several stout walls of the foui’th stratum 
were exposed, but they do not form a connected plan. It was here that an 
important collection of jewellery was discovered at a depth of 7' S" to S' 4". 
It lay in a bed of hard earth containing pieces of charcoal and c'onsi.sts 
of gold, silver, .stone, faience and shell olijects (PI. XXX, d). 'Tlie gold objects 
comprise : a hollow armlet and bangle, a conical ornament for the temple or 
forehead, a heart-shaped pendant in repousse inlaid with blue faience, a brooch 
with silver backing, shaped like the numeral 8 and inlaid with two rows of tiny 
cylindrical steatite beads having gold ends, a necklace con.sisting of 240 beads 
in four strings, two wristlets of beads and two otliers each containing 27 conical 
bosses, and a string of 27 beads of various shapes. One broken silver bangle 
aud numerous fragineuts of another, along with six necklaces consisting of pendants 
and other beads of gold, steatite, agate, jade, blood-stone, and faience, three necklaces 
of cornelian and two each of steatite and faience and one of shell complete the list. 
Nearly 4' above tins hoard of jewellery was found a well-preserved copper 
bracelet (I’ll") uith over-lapping ends (Pi. XXXIII, a, 1). Among the fen- 
finds recovered in this area may be mentioned five potsherds pamted with the 
figure of a stag, au- open globular vase, a double-convex narrow-necked vase 
pamted with black bands, a beantiful steatite ear-button (PI. XXXIII, /, l), 
a polished chert weight and several fine discoid aud miscellaneous beads. 

In the central and northern portions of this trench were found several large 
jars, one long and tapering, pamted black, and another bearing an inscription. 
The insenbed jar 5 nekled an oval v.ase with long neck, a small squat vase, a double 
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convex faience sealing with, acacia tree and pictograms and tlie decayed remains 
of some cereal. Among the fragmentary buildings in the central portion of 
the trench is a small room (8' 8" square) r\ith walls, one brick thick, buttressed 
near the centre of each side. The pottery found lying on the floor comprised 
five vases with pointed bottoms, a round earthen vase, one /iandi-shaped and one 
ribbed Jar and a large brolccn open-mouthed vessel. Forty feet south of this 
room is a well 2' 8" in diameter frorii which a drain leads westward. Eighteen 
feet below the existing top of the well, were found several objects of copper, 
faience and ivory. To five copper fragments were sticking numerous ribbed 
faience objects having the ends chamfered for inlay {PI. XXXIII, h). In 
several cases they have a blind hole or holes on the reverse. Ivory objects 
found with these antiquities included a rod, baluster and a tablet rounded at one 
end. Several other interesting objects were recovered in this area among which 
were four steatite seals and two faience sealings. One of the, seals is. fish-shaped 
(PI. XXXII, b, 12) and another bears a unicorn. Of the sealings, one is circular 
and the other rectangular and plano-convex. The circular one shows a god 
under an arch of pipal leaves on one side and on the other a svastiha in a square 
and having an inscription along the border (PI. XXXII, 6, 9 a-h). The remain- 
ing finds are four small cylindrical faience olijects inscribed with a circle at top 
and bottom, seven beads, two chert weights, a terracotta ring-stand and a small 
copper ring (PI. XXXIII, a, 3). 

In the northern section, buildings are very poor, some having walls of sun- 
dried bricks. Nevertheless this portion was rich in small finds. From various 
parts of this section were recovered three small steatite seals, a three-pronged 
object with holes, half of a beautiful miniature faience vase (PL XXXIII, e, 8 and 2) 
and a terracotta corn-measure. Mo.st of the small objects including 27 steatite seals 
were found near the nortliern extremity of the trench, 3' to 9' below the surface. 
Of these, two show the unicorn and one a bull bending over a trough (PI. XXXII, 
h, 1). In addition to the seals there were found three faience and two terracotta 
aeahngs, one of which bears a rosette of seven pipal leaves on one side and an 
inscription on the other (PI. XXXII, b, 10 a-h). Of the terracotta sealings 
which are plano-convex one is peculiarly interesting but nnfoi-bimately broken 
at one end. On the plain side to left is a man attacking a tiger from a macJian 
set up against an acacia tree, the representation being identical with that on a 
seal found in another part of this mound in f 926-27. L On the convex side the 
scene is depicted vertically ; in the centre of the upper field stands a man mth 
a rampant animal — ^possibly a lion — on either side, but unfortunately the heads 
of all are lost. In the lower groimd, facing right, is an elephant symbolic, 
perhaps, of a dense fore.st (PI. XXXII, b, 7 ab). This scene is reminiscent of 
the exploits of Ea-bani who in Sumerian legends is recorded as fighting mth 
lions and bulls in forests. " The other objects from this trench comprise two 
cubical weights, a chert core and scrapers, S tapering pendants, grooved at the 
head, numerous beads of various shapes in cornelian, steatite, faience, conch, 


» A. S. I., 192B-27, p. 102. 

» L. W. King, Btslory of Sumer and ARkad, pp. 77 and 174, PL opp., p. 76 and fignrcB 62 and 64. 
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cojiper and terracottaj a tiny damaged boss and bead of gold, two copper bosses, . 
a copper loiife (PI. XXXIII, a, 4), a long narrow copper dagger (PI. XXXIII, c),_ 
broken ivory balnsters and a club-sliaped rod, an unfinislicd wavy shell ring, a 
terracotta tile incised \ntli cross hatching, and many river shells. 

The walls in Trench V are in general more fragmentary than those in Trench 
IV (PI. XXX, b), and finds save terracottas were rare. Five collections of 
pottery were unearthed 2' to 7' 7” below the surface, consisting chiefly of pointed 
lotas. Near the centre of the trench is a narrow well, 2' 4" in diameter, in W'hich, 
as in the larger well in Trench lY, the rvater level lies at a depth of about 33 
below its existing top. Comiected with it is a small pavement and drain and 
four large damaged open-mouthed jars (PL XXXII, a). Four other similar jam and 
four smaller vessels were also discovered in the trench and in a broken oval jar 
were found a bud-shaped faience pendant (PI. XXXIII,/, 7) and an ivory baluster. 
Forty feet east of ,the well, remains of two bovine animals arid a highly corroded, 
copper spear-head (PI. XXXIII, a, o) Avere recovered 9' to 10' below the surface. The- 
bones which were partiall}’ buried under a wall consist of the fore-parts ol 
two horned slculls and two legs of a hoofed annual. The spear-head is interesting 
as it shows the impression of a wooden handle on the rusted surface. The trench 
also yielded sis steatite seals and two faience sealings one of which bears the device 
of an acacia tree. Other interesting finds from this same area were a cubical die, 
small cone of yellow sandstone with two grooves (PI. XXXII, h, 2), a double- 
convex bead decorated witli circular, heart-shaped and trefoil designs on a deep 
orange groimd and a faience snake-head (PI. XXXIII, b, 1). 

The most outstanding find from this trench is the torso (ht. 3|") in red 
sandstone of the nude figure of a man carved in the round, Avhich was discovered- 
15 feet north-west of tlic well and 4' 10" below the surface (PL XXXI, ti-cf).. 
It has sockets in the neck and armpits for the now lost head and arms and a 
circular groove at each shoulder possibly for inlay and made, no doubt, with a 
tube drill. The nipples, too, are marked by holes for inlay. The modelling, 

is perfect and as an example of plastic art, the statuette is far supeiior to any 
hitherto found at either of the Indus Valley sites. It compares favourably with 
the best examples in Greek Art, while among the most ancient statuary it can be 
compared with the excellent figure of the ‘ Scribe Accroupi ’ of the Louvre 
dating from IVth— Vth djmasties in Egypt.^ Its modelhng of the abdomen is 
peculiarly Indian and the chest is less robust than in Greek examples. More- 
over, in Greek Art a statuette of such small dimensions would not be made in 
parts. Xor is there anything in historic Indian statuary with wliich it could be - 
compared. On the other hand, its early date is suggested by interesting points 
of technique and the find-spot. Several antiquities essentially connected with 
the Indus culture have already been found at Harappa carved in this very red 
sandstone, notabl)' a flower cone found by Eai Bahadur Daya Earn Sahui. 
Moreover, the maldng of grooves for iula}'^® with a pointed or tube drill— in this 

I Cambridge Ancient History, Plates Volame I, p. 82 and opposite plate. 

= C£. statuette found by Mr. Diksbit at Mohsnjodaro in irhicb the eyes nro inlaid with shell. A. S. 1., 1923.20, PI. 
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- case at the shoulders, cliest, etc., — is a common practice in this Indus Valley cul- 
ture while the making of the statuette in parts occurs also in the remarkable 
statuettes of rams found by Woolley in the Death Pit at Ur. ^ It must also be 
added that although a considerable area has been explored on mound P, not a 
single late object has ever been found in it. Indeed, even the things found 
merely by scratching the surface of the mound belong to the Indus culture.^ 
Several interesting objects were found near the eastern end of the trench, 
5' to 6' below the surface. Among them are, a copper vase -with straight neck 
,(ht. 6o"), a squat terracotta jar painted at the shoulder with dots and wavy lines, 
and lumps of burnt sesame.® Further down, at a depth of 13' 6" to 13' S", was 
recovered a collection of pottery comprising a painted jar on a ring-stand,, a 
large but fragmentarj^ handled lid, a bowl, a painted plate on stand, a flat bottomed 
oval jar, a small cooking pot mth proininent flange at neck and a large jar painted 
with black bands. The plate on stand has a large lip painted -with ndcker basket 
patterns, but the deeper cup-like portion shows a tree, the underside and funnel- 
shaped stand being decorated with bands and leafy devices (PI. XXXIII, d, 4, and 
g, 2). In clearing these antiquities an inscribed potsherd and a plano-convex 
faience sealing were also recovered. 

Common to both the trenches are certain circular structures, of winch no 
examples have been found in the previous excavations at Harappa. These, 
ten in number, are constructed of one course of brick-on-edge of four concentric 
rings of masonry (diam. 10' 8") but the tenth, which stands apart, 31 feet south 
of the well m Trench IV, is smaller in size (diam. 7') and built in. parallel rows 
diminishing on either side of the diameter so as to form a circle. Six of them 
lie in Trench V extending over 131 feet from east to west and three m the nm-thern 
section of Trench IV also stretching in the same direction (PI. XXX, a), the 
shortest distance between the two groups being about 29 feet. It is remarkable 
that each of them has a hollow at the centre equal to two rings in diameter. 
On examination, the hollow in one of them was formd to contain a small quantity 
of burnt wheat and other seeds and about a seer of charred animal bones including 
teeth. 

1 C. I 4 . "Woolley “ Sumerian Ait and Human Sacrifice,” llUtslratcd London News, January 2Cfcli, 1929, p. 13i. 

®Tlus object is attributed by Mr, Vats to the Indus Valley Civilisation because of its find*spot, material, the uso o£ 
,a tube-drill and its construction in parts, but to this view I am unable to subscriba. A single object may be found any- 
where and the material of this image does not appear to be precisely that from which the “ flower-con© ” is made, Moro- 
-over, a somewhat similar figure in a grey stone was found at Harappa some years ago. In any case certain worked red 
sandstone found at Harappa appears to be of the historic period, and the site was occupied during the Gupta period. After 
close examination of the image I am not satisfled that a tube-drill has been used for the circular holes on the shoulders, and 
its construction “ in parts ” is doubtful. I believe the arms, which were originally part of the same stone to have been 
broken at some period and holes made later for a repair, and in all probability it was damage to the head which necessitated 
•the boles now visible in the neck. The sculptor who carved this torso would have experienced no difficulty in sculpturing 
the body, head and arms in one piece. But the strongest argument against assigning an early date to this figure is its essen- 
-'tial difference from all the images and figures found at the Indus Valley sites. They are, without an exception, crude, 
niohaio and lacking in anatonucal correctness, whereas the figure in question is anatomically correct and the work of a 
-sculptor in possession of an advanced technique. — Ed, 

» THs and other cereals found before at Harappa were examined by Rai Sahib Jai Chand Luthra of the Punjab Agri- 
. cultural College, Lyollpur. He says 

“ (1) These are grains of wheat. Resemble closely the grains of Tritticum Compactum (Dwarf Wheats).” These 
wheals are grown in dry tracts. 

(2) These are grains of common husked barley. 

(3) A mass of seeds of sesamum {Til) 
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Parallel Walls Area. 

The two series of Parallel Walls which have been described in the Annual 
Report for 1926-27 were further explored. That the two series are precisely 
alilce is ' established by the di.scovery of buttresses at tho eastern end, piers at 
the extremities of the intervals between the corridors, which are linked up with 
each other by full length walls, and, traces of the common inundation w'all at 
the western end of the eastern series. The retaining wnll wms originally laid along 
the south of the two series and turns to north at both ends. A complete ac- 
count of tlris building has been reserved for later publication with a plan. In 
the central aisle were found lying together three large jans, one of wiiich is long 
and tapering, a copper chisel, stylus and two engraver’s tools (PI. XXXIII, 
a, 6 a, b, c and 7). From the area around the walls, four steatite seals and 
seven faience seahngs were recovered. The seals bear the devices of a bull, 
unicorn, standard and a goat (PI. XXXII, b, 11). Among the sealings arc two 
prisms, triangular in section showing on one of the faces a bull feeding from a 
trough and a crocodile. 

In course of clearance in Trench I, several interesting objects w^ere found. 
A little north-w'cst of the rooms standing at tho southern end of the trench 
w'ere discovered animal hones, 9' 10" to 10' 4" below the surface. Purthcr down 
at a depth of 13', was recovered a small rectangular steatite seal and forty feet 
north miscellaneous antiquities (15' 8" b.s.) consisting of three steatite seals, one 
ovoid of the small type, one hearing a unicorn and the third showing an elepliant 
(PI. XXXII, 3 and 4), two small thin steatite discs with pairs of holes along the 
edges, a similar object with a projecting end (PI. XXXIII, /, 5 and C), tubular, 
discoid and other beads of stone and faience, tw’o flint cores, a w’ell preserved 
copper celt, a small rmg and heads. At varjnng depths, hetw'cen these two 
groups of antiquities, were picked up a cylindrical faience sealing showing an 
acacia tree, a cubical w^eight, tivo black marble pendants and a double-convex 
steatite bead wdtli traces of red paint. On the opposite side along the eastern 
edge of the trench, and at a higher level, wus discovered a w'ell preserved trough 
and at a depth of 11' 9", wus found a tiny rectangular steatite seal. 

A gutter lying immediately north of the deep digging was cleared for a length 
of 62 feet. In this was found a bossed square steatite seal (IS' b.s.) of a new 
type, mth a two-line inscription on the left and the usual standard in the right 
field but without any animal ^ (PI. XXXII, b, 2). Excavation north of this 
gutter revealed two tiny rectangular steatite seals, an interesting terracotta sealing 
showing an object resembling a fluked anchor on one face (PI. XXXII, b, 6 a, h), 
a spear-head and a copper spoon with two holes resembling mother of pearl shell 
(PI. XXXIII, a, 8). 

Sil^ H. 

On the low ground hy the side of the road pass'mg through mounds D and B, 
which has been designated Site H, Trench I (200' by 20') was carried from north 
to south so as to embrace the old pit where burial jars ” were excavated last 

' Ehotograpia of larger seals arc taken from casts and the position is therefore lovorsod 

= .4. S, 7.. 1927-28, p. SO. 
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year. Around this burial group were discovered seven more burial jars, two 
deep boAvls, four long necked flasks (PI. XXXIII, e, 2-S) and nine lids including 
two painted with stars, and kite and fish devices (PL X5XIII, g, 1 and 3). Pend- 
ing examination of their contents the jars have been removed intact to the 
Museum. It is worthy of note that one bowl had six platters lying in a semi- 
circle immediately to its north. 

At the north-west edge of the trench a human skeleton, lying east-south- 
east and west-north-west, was discovered 3 feet below the surface and close to it 
on the north lay some animal bones. A few pieces of the skuh, some ribs and 
other bones of the skeleton are missing. 

Among minor finds recovered from this trench are a rectangular plano- 
convex seal and a fragment of another with three pictograms, a broken chert 
polisher and a terracotta toy showing two monkeys one climbing up and the 
other down the stump of a tree. 

Site G. 

Immediate!}' south of the Lahore-Multan road and opposite the Thana 
MOUND, a rectangular piece of land, about 10 acres, was acquired for exploration 
late in the year. This has been named Site G and like Site H is low ground. 
Its northern portion is level with the fields to the east, but the southern is slightly 
undulating. This site is more highly charged with saltpetre than any other at 
Harappa. Antiquities found in ^ begin to crumble if not immediately sub- 
jected to treatment. Two trenches were sunk on this plot : No, I (280' by 10') 
from east to west almost through the centre of its northern portion and No. II 
(400' by 10') from north to south, bisecting the southern portion. Traces of 
two brick wails were noticed in an existing irrigation channel near the western 
end of the Trench I and a large rectangular area, called Tkench III (127' by 60') 
was excavated round thesq two walls. 

'Trench I was dug to an average depth of 5' 6" and yielded a chert weight, 
a copper knife, a biconical banded stone bead, a cubical terracotta die, a minia- 
ture vase painted with bands, a to<a-shaped vase, a fragmentary perforated basin 
and a sherd painted with designs of foliage and peacocks. 

Prom Trench III were recovered a fragmentary unicorn seal, two faience 
sealings, a steatite amulet with cross-hatched incisions on both faces (PI. XXXIII, 
/, 4), a handled cup, an open mouthed flanged vase, a fragment of a large dish 
and a terracotta chessman. A fragmentary jar lying 4' below the surface in 
this area was found to contain a pointed lota, two miniature cylindrical vases, 
an ivory baluster with incised decoration, numerous sherds mostly of pointed 
hias, pieces of triangular terracotta cakes and bangles, an earthen ball and bones. 
The ■ contents resemble those of numerous jars examined on the mounds. 

Trench II was dug to an average depth of 7 feet. In its northern 
portion were found 31 cylindrical terracotta sealiags having a nnicom on one 
face and four pictograms on the other (PI. XXXII, 6, 6), all from the same matrix, 
two imicom seals, a plano-convex rectangular faience sealing (PI. XXXII, b, 8a 
and b) and two mscribed potsherds. On the flat side, the sealing shows to right, 
standing under a volnted arch decorated with pipal leaves, a god wearing a 
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close-fitting garment and full boots rvith tlie hands pointing downwards. In front 
of Mm kneels a man with hands folded in adoration and a goat, which, to 
judge from its site, may be a semi-divine intennediary. Terracotta toys from this 
trench include two interesting female figurines, one carr 3 dng a fruit-basket and a 
fragmentary pedestal in front of a seat with the 'feet of a missing human figure. 

Two groups of pottery, one below the other, were found in the southern 
portion, embedded iu' soft soil (PI. XXX, c). One of these lay only 2 feet 
below the surface and consisted of three small jars, two dishes decorated wdth 
black bands and one on a funnel-shaped stand. Further down, at a depth 
(PI. XXXIII, 2) of 5' 9" to 6' 6", lay the second group consisting of the 'follow- ■ 
ing objects : — 

(a) A small necked globular jar tapering iu the lower portion and painted 
rvith three sets of black bands on a red surface (ht. 8^"). It' was 
covered ■with a handled lid and rested on a ling-stnnd. 

{b} A large bulbous vase covered -(vith a funnel-shaped lid (ht. dV). 

(c) Six oval vases (ht. o\" to 7"). 

(d) Two open mouthed oval goblets (ht. 6"). 

(e) Vase with splaj^ed neck (ht. SV) PI. XXXIII, c, 6. 

(/) Eight long and slender vases (ht. o^" to 6") PI. XXXIII, c, 1. 

(p) A censer-on-stand (ht. 11") PI. XXXIII, d, 1. 

(/i) A dish-on-stand (ht. and diam. 12") PI. XXXIII, d, 3. 

(i) Twenty shallow dishes (diam. 11" to Hi"). 

(j) Five lid-like objects (diam. 7f" to 8^"). 

Except the oval vases, all these objects have a red slip, hut none is well baked. 

Close to the southern extremity of the trench, a well has l)een discovered 
(diam. 3' 3") in wMch the water level is 25' below the existing top, or about 
31' below the surface. Sherds of a very large and thick jar were found in it. 

About 140' north of this well, and scattered over an area 12' by S' were 
discovered several human remains, 5' to 6' below the surface. They were only 
partially cleared and had to he covered with a thick layer of the original moist 
soil o'wing to difficulties at present experienced in remo'ving them. But in 
so iar as the remains excavated were concerned, good photographs of them were 
taken from aU sides. Some t 3 ’pical Harappa potterj- was also found inter- 
mixed with these remains. At least 'eight bodies were traced. One skeleton 
lay roughly north and south at a lower level than the others, two heads 'pointed 
to the south, another wHch is very much damaged to south-west, and between 
them lay four detached heads close together. 

It 'would appear from the trial trenches that the site had been used in ancient 
days as a rubbish dump. Inoimous masses of terracotta nodules, potsherds 
and ashes were met ■with almost everywhere to a depth of 5' to 7'. Here and 
there in the rubbish were found, fragmentaay walls of poor technique But 
below the rubbish appears soft aUuvial soil and it is in tMs that groups of potterv 
skeletal remains and the well mentioned above were found. 


Two pits were' also sunk : one at the northern end of Trench II and the othe- 
near th, mrthem .dg. ol W III. I„ tli. iom.,, tW of . bovS, 
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skull was fouadj 13' below. Two rectaugular seals of the small type were 
found 10' below the surface in this same area. 

Certain female figurines recovered this. season call for special mention. Two 
have flowers in their headdress, another has a conical ornament on the forehead 
and a fourth, an . 8-shaped brooch on a braid of hair. These figurines explain 
the use of certain jewellery found in Trench IV on Mound F. 

For the identification and analj'ses of various objects I am indebted to 
Mr. Sana Ullah, Archseological Chemist in India, and Mr. V. Narainswani}- of 
the Botanical Survey of India. The former has identified specimens of Orpi- 
ment (Sulphide of Arsenic), Gj^psum (Sulphite of Lime) and Glauconite (a green 
earth used as a pigment). He also reported that a blue earth having a soft 
and soapy feeling was probably used as a pigment for mural decoration and that 
a curious conical object was composed of a core of Gypsum plaster with outer 
shell of lime from which it may ,be inferred that both Gypsum and lime plaster 
were in use during this period. Of three specimens of charcoal Mr. Y. Narain- 
swanii notes that one is of a Bamhusa, the second of sacoharum ariindinaceum 
and that the third specimen is of some pine-wood. 

A considerable area has been systematical!}' explored on the lower mound F 
and to a lesser extent, on mound AB ; but the low grounds received only the 
most superficial examination. In view of the importance of burial jars from 
Site H' and human remains in Site G, a more complete exploration of the low 
grounds is called for, not only for the collection of more evidence concerning 
these burials but also in order to ascertain their relationslup until the mounds. 


■EXCAVATION AT DALLIN. 


By Mr. Madho Sarujy Vafs. 

At the instance of the Director General of Archseology I visited Dalux 
in the Montgomery District to examine two circular “bastion-like structures” 
discovered by the Irrigation Department in the bed of the Pakpatan jjanal. © 
The larger structure (diam. 18' 2") stands along the southern toe of the canaJJferm 
and the smaller (diam. 14') in the midst of the canal. @he distance beween 
them, centre to centre, is 108'. But as the canal was then flouing their com- 
plete examination was impossible. 

On the 10th October, 1928, however, the main Pakpatan canal was com-O 
pletoly closed at vSuleimardce Head Works ,and re-opened on the morning of the 
13th. As advised, I visited Dallin on the 12th and 13th. Water was still 
(lowing though it had become .quite shallow. Round the larger structure the 
Suh-Divisional Ofiicer had put an earthen bund and taken out water, so that it 
could be examined both from inside and out. 

For convenience of reference the larger structure has been termed ‘ A ’ 
.and the smaller ‘ B The former was excavated to a depth of 6' all , round 
.and 14'. inside. Its shaft was ..still -descending, but the bottom could not be 
reached as information was receTveu on the 13th evening that water was -already 
within 30 miles of Dallin. 'The -structure, so far as it has been excavated, is 
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composed of two sloping and concentric rings of masonry placed one over tlie 
other and built round a thin and hollow shaft 10 feet in diameter. Being 
battered, the rings are broadest at their bases, so that the lowest course of the 
upper projects slightly beyond the top of the lower (PI. XXXII, d). The latter 
consisting of nine courses is 2' 6" high. The upper ring having twelve courses is 
3' 3" high and there are traces in the eastern quarter showing that the whole 

of its edge was originally overlaid with a course of brick-on-edge similar to the 

course which crorvns the edge of the battered ring of the smaller structure. The 
lower ring has four sets of steps placed at equal intervals of 13' 8"; but in the 
upper ring, half of which has disappeared, only two 8' C" apart, are preserved 

in the portion towards the toe of the canal berm. In ‘ A ’ in each case the steps 

are wedge-shaped and three in number, but in ‘ B ’ they number two only. 
The tread of the lowest steps in the upper ring is 1' 11" and in the low'er 1' 6", 
but in both the risers are 9". Below the foundation of the lower ring a portion 
to north was removed in order to trace the shaft from outside. In doing so 
the outer face was found to be superior in finish to the interior. At the same 
time it was ascertained that the wall of the shaft is only 10" thick. This struc- 
ture, as stated above, was examined to a depth of 14' and yielded one male and 
two female terracotta figurines (PI. XXXIII, t, 1-5). Like the heads mentioned 
below they may be ascribed to about the 7th century A. D. For the rest, 
the shaft was filled vith earth, potsherds, animal bones, pieces of 'charcoal 
and plenty of ashes. 


Structure B (PL XXXII, c) as far as it could bo examined, consists of 
a similar ring of sloping masonry round a hollow shaft as in ‘ A ’. It has a 
steening wall which, in the best preserved portion, rises above the brick-on-edge 
course to a maximum height of 2' 5". The battered ring is pierced by three 
sets of steps at intervals of 14' 9", 18' 9" and 7' 8". The interior was excavated 
■to 11 from the top of the steening but 3 delded nothing. 


It will be noticed that steps connected with the upper ring of structure 
A ’ and mth the rmg of ‘ B ’ lead to the course of brick-on-edge. Probably 
a steening, smular to that in ‘ B ’, also originally existed above the brick-on-edge 
course of ‘ A ,’ but no trace of it is now preserved. It is obrious that the upper 
rmg m A ’, which is superimposed on the lower and is of exactly the same pattern 
was added later when the level of the surrounding surface had risen, for other- 
mse It would have no foundation (PL XXXII, d). The fact, however, that 
the outer face of the shaft which was traced below the lower ring has a finer 
feish than the inner, leads me to think that it was meant to be exposed to view. 

If so, the lower battered nng would also have been added later than the construe- 
tion ot the ongmal shaft. 

It is interesting to note that the battered rings round these structures re- 
emble the outer concentnc waU which was added at a later date to the oririual 
buildmg of the monument Imown as Maniyar Math at E,ajair.i That they 
a^not wells is obvious from the roughness of their inner face'; nor could tliey 


‘ A. S. 1 ., 1905-06, p. 103, PL. XXXIX, 1. 
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lie bastons as suggesteed by an officer of tbe Irrigation Department, for in that 
-case they would be linked to each other by a curtain wall. Moreover, ordinarily 
it would be unnecessary, to have two wells only 92' apart. But whether they 
were stupas or large structural Uitgas with the battered rings for the yoni, is 
difficult to say as little survives above the rings and the portion buried under- 
ground could not be thoroughly examined. These structures form part of a 
small ancient site which extends for a few hundred feet to the west of the canal. 
The bricks found here and there measure 15" by 10" by 2^" and 14" by 10" by 
2|", but those used in the masonry of these structures are 10" by 10" by 2^". 

Several antiquities recovered from this site were made over to me by the 
Superintending Engineer, Sutlej Valley Project. They comprise many circular 
copper coins all so corroded as to be of no numismatic value, two terracotta male 
heads (PI. XXXIII, i, 1 and 4), two cylindrical vases with low neck, three potter’s 
dabbers, 8 square incised terracotta tablets, a small broken slate tablet faintly 
inscribed at two opposite corners on one face with the word Narilcasya in 
characters of the 7th century A.D. On one of the dabbers are devices of a fish, 
serpent, one resembling an ‘ S ’-shaped hook. The terracotta heads and pottery 
referred to above were also discovered in the same stratum and on stylistic grounds 
may be ascribed to the same date. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 

The Buddhist site of N aland a in Bihar has been described in many of the 
previous reports ; but it may here be recalled that the remains range in date 
from the 6th to the I2th century A.D. and embrace a line of contiguous monas- 
teries along the east of the site, a parallel line of detached stupas along the west, 
and a couple of monasteries bounding the area on the south. Down the centre 
of the site there seemingly ran an approach avenue, entered from the north. 
A remarkable feature of the site is that the structures it contains have been de- 
stroyed and rebuilt many times, one directly on the ruins of another. 

The typical monastery is plamied round a square courtyard, which is enclosed 
by a colonnaded verandah backed in turn by the monks’ cells. In the centre 
of one side is located the main shrine, and immediately opposite it, the entrance 
gateway. 

Monastery Site No. 4. 

The excavation of Monastery Site No. 4, which is the second in the range 
from the south, was carried to completion by the clearance of earth from the 
verandah on all sides down to the earliest (pro-Deva-Pala) level, and again from 
the cells that remained to be so excavated over the north half of the monastery 
area. This clearance was undertaken for the purpose of retrieving any mmor 
antiquities that might lie in these areas, and the cells and verandah were there- 
after filled up again in accordance with a scheme designed to exhibit a definite 
portion of each of the successive structures erected on this site. That is to say, 
the cells and verandah over the north half of the site have been left exposed at 
the Deva-Pala level ; those in the north-east comer of the site have been left 
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at' the earliest or pre-Deva-Pala level ; and those in the southern half of the site 
have been filled up again to the topmost level (post-Deva-Pala). The centre 
courtyard is also being left at the topmost level to afford a better idea of what 
the topmost monastery looked like, in contrast iritli the similar feature in Site 
No. 1, next to this, where the courtyard of the earliest level has been exhibited. 
Two extensive excavations were made in the north-east and north-west corner 
of this courtyard of monastery No. 4 a few years back. As, however, no minor 
airtiquities were recovered liere, nor did there appear to Ire an}' promise of them, 
the excavation was filled in again and no further clearance of the courtyard was 
attempted. It has been nearly always the morrks’ cells and the verandah front- 
ing them that have }dclded the minor antiquities recovered at Nrdanda. 


BIonasteey Site No. 6. 


• JIoNASTERY SiTE No. G Contains in itseK two levels of occupation, an upper 
one coincident with the Deva-Pala stratum and a lower or pre-Deva-Pala stratum. 
The Deva-Pala structure had Ireen exposed over the whole area of the monastery 
by the previous year, and now the north half of the monastery area has been further 
excavated to reveal the earlier structure belmv (PI. XXXV, c, d). This further 
excavation has embraced the north verandah and the north halves of the east and 
west verandahs adjoiniirg it, together with the cells contiguous to them, and also 
the north half of the central courtyard. The courtyard, lilce its later fellow 
above, v as brick-paved ; and the floors of the earlier cells and verandah were 
of concrete. 


In this earlier courtyard, in front of the main east sanctum, were revealed 
the remains of a low wide cJiabxdra, decorated with a series of squat pilasters 
between its irlinth and cornice mouldings. Built into the centre of the chabutia 
were some wide steps, by which it was ascended from a low “ moonstone ” pave- 
ment in front. The remains of a subsidiary shrine also were uncovered in the 
middle of this 'half of the earher courtyard, backing against the north parapet 
wall. It has a lowChabrUm in front of it: and on these remains were after- 
wards erected a similar but slightly smaller ■ shrine when the Deva-Pala monastery- 
was built. In the north-west corner. mf the courtyard is a well, and a smaller 
■chabuiHt forming part of this was also revealed at this earlier level. In this 
north h.alf of the site, just below the floor of the later verandah, some chanelled 
structures suggestive of long cooking chulhas were exposed; and on the floor 
'of the earher vemaiidah below were found others of the same kind, together 
with some loug low ebabutra, whose special purpose, if they had any is not 
•apparent. The entrance hall and vestibule on the west Side, of the monastery 
have mlso been cut through to expose the earlier structure, over the north half 
the Deva-Pala structure being left in the corresponding south half. -In exposing 
the earher bnck-paved courtyard no sign of any original drain to carry away 
■to mu from ,t fortlcoming, to»el. s«cl af 

kter above drain being expoaed-m to no.toe.ab eom.r 

that carried the water through a ce 1 in the east sido of +l,o .b 

the rear facade. monastery' out to 
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Monastery Site Mo. 7. 

Monastery Site No. 7, wldcli is next in the rangCj appears to contain three 
main structures according to the indications afforded by a -wall revealed in a 
pit sunk into the south verandah down to the bottommost foimdations ; though 
four, or perhaps even five, pavement levels relating to these different walls seem 
iio be indicated in the centre courtyard. Of the three main structures, the middle 
one is apparently coincident with the Deva-Pala stratum. A plan of the top- 
most monastery exposed appears in PI. XXXIV. The topmost structure was 
fotmd remarkably close to the ground surface, its concrete-paved courtyard 
being not much more than a foot below, and this was cleared in the previous 
year as stated in' the last report (PL XXXV, a, b). In the year under review 
the excavation was carried down to the next or Deva-Pala stratum in all the 
cells on all the four sides of the monastery and again in the verandah in front 
of them on the south side. The southern half of the centre courtyard has been 
cleared down to an intermediate level as revealed by the foundations of some 
ruined subsidiary structures here. This has been done provisionally, the scheme 
for exposing a portion of each of the main levels having yet to be settled. 

The south half of the main shrine in the centre of the east side of the monas- 
■tery at the topmost level has also been excavated down to the earliest foundation. 
The excavation here had to be carried through solid laid brick hearting, and 
•towards the bottom of the pit were found a considerable number of large stones 
which, however, appear to be merely part of the foundation. They were an 
imusnal feature and their position suggested a possible relic chamber, but nothing 
in the nature of relics was foimd among them. That they were merely used to 
supplement the foundation is also indicated by the find of a number of similar 
stones collected together in the south-east corner of the courtyard near by at 
the subsidiary level mentioned above. Apparently these were material left over 
from the works. The margin of some thirty feet, that had been cleared last 
year along the entrance front of the monastery range, up to the end of Monastery 
No. 6, was extended up to the entrance hall of the Monastery No. 7. 

A description of some of the interesting antiquities found at Nalanda is 
given under the Section ‘ Museums 

Two plots of land were acquired at Nalanda at a cost of Rs. 911-11. Of 
these one is intended for the construction of an approach road to the Nalanda 
-site, in continuation of the District Board Road, and the other for affording free 
access to a large lake which is being used for dumping spoil earth from the exca- 
vations. 


EXCAVATIONS IN BENGAL. 

Bij Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

The systematic exploration of the ancient sites of Bengal, which first (iom- 
menced with the excavation of the Paharpnr temple in 1922-23 and has been 
annually carried on since 1925-26, was this year extended to two more sites, 
■viz., jMahasthan in Bogra District and R-angamati in Murshidabad Distnct. Of 
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the various ancient divisions of Bengal, the two that occur most frequently m 
literature and persist almost to the present day, are Eadlia (or South-West 
Bengal, corresponding to Hooghly, Burdwan, Birhhum and part of Murshidahad 
District) and Yarendra (or North Bengal, corresponding roughly to the Eajshahi 
Division). The third main dirision, viz., Vanga (or South-East Bengal) originally 
referring to the latest alluvial formation around the delta of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, has gradually come to denote the entire province. By far the 
largest number of ancient sites in Bengal are, however, concentrated in the first 
two regions v^here the hard red laterite soil provided a firmer base for man’s 
earher settlement than the soft low deltaic plains, and it is to them that the spade 
of the archfeologist must turn for direct evidence, in respect of the earliest 
material culture of Bengal. The trial excavations of the year aimed at the pre- 
hminary examination of the two sites, one in the Yarendra, the other in the 
Eadha country, which were believed to be typical of each tract and as promising 
as any other site in their respective regions. 

Mahasthan. 

The principal centre of the year’s activities was the site of Mahasthaw or 
Mahasthangarh, 7 or 8 mUes north of the headquarters of the Bogra District. 
The ruins here consist of an oblong plateau or the garJi proper, occupying an area 
about 5,000' long from north to south and 4,000' from east to west with an average 
elevation of 16' above the low lands around. Besides this, isolated mounds 
occur at various places uithin a radius of 4 miles on aU sides, except on the east, 
in which direction the once mighty river Karatoya defined the limit of the city’s 
expansion .and at the same time did duty as its invulnerable fine of defence. To 
mention only a few of the most promising sites for excavation in the neighbour- 
hood ; the ‘ Medh ’ at Gokul, 1 mile soutt of Mahasthan, Skander Dhap at Bagho- 
para, 2 miles to the south, the extensive Bhasu Bihar site, 3 miles north-west 
of Mahasthan, the Balai Dhap and Kanai Dhap, at Antobala and the Maiigalnath 
Dhap at Tengra, 3 miles to the west, are some of the mounds where discoveries' 
of coins, stone sculptures, images and structures have been reported at various 
times. The extent of the ancient city with its suburbs is unequalled by any other 
ancient site in Bengal (the site of Bangarh in Dinajpur District being a good 
second) and can stand comparison with the ruins of ancient cities in other Gange- 
tie provinces, such as Basarh, Saheth-Maheth and Kosam. The ruins were 
first described by Buchanan Hamilton ^ and since then by O’Donell, Beveridge, 
Cunningham and others. .The identification of ' Mahasthan vuth the ancient 
city of Pundravardhaua, the capital of the Yarendra country or North Bengal, 
was first proposed by General Cunningham. This view subsequently received 
corroboration from a metrical Sanskrit work (of about I2-13th century A.D.), 
the Karatoija-MaMhmja. The latter work purports to illustrate the great sanc- 
tity of the river Karatoya and refers to Mahasthan on its banlc as the Paimdm- 
hshetra (the holy place of the Paundra country), and the Paundranagara (the city 
of Pau ndra) where the god Yishnu is said to find a permanent abode. It is 

^ JlartLa,' Eastern India, Vol. 11, p. 609. 
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clear from the Mdliatmya that about the time of the Muhammadan conquest, 
MahasthSn or Paundrakshetra held a great reputation for sanctity, which has stiU 
been kept up to the present day by the periodical bathing-fairs held there along 
the banks of the river and believed to be the most wdely attended in North 
Bengal. The present .trial excavation by bringing to light extensive remains of 
religions structures of the Pala period, confirms the existence of a great centre 
of the Brahmanical rehgion from about 8th century A.D. ; but insufficient in- 
vestigation of the earlier strata does not permit of any contribution to the problem 
of the identification of Pundravardhana. 

The highest mound within the enclosure of the plateau of Mahasthan is that 
at the south-east corner occupied by the tomb of Shah Sultan Mahiswar which 
is a regular place of pilgrimage among the local Muhammadans and thus closed 
to all future attempts of excavation. The ramparts here rise to a height of 
about 40' but as one proceeds northward they gradual^ ch'minish in height. 
Three mounds to the north of this tomb, viz.. Khoda Pathar, Mankali’s mound 
and Parasuram’s palace mound, have been partially explored by private persons, 
the only discovery worth mention being that of a stone lintel, vith three figures 
of Dhyani-Buddhas in recesses, which Mr. J. N. Gupta found at the first named 
place. The western half of the plateau has no high mounds and is largely co- 
vered ivith big trees and modem hamlets. The only mound on the garh that 
seemed to have escaped the attention of previous explorers is that locally Imown 
as the Baikagi Bhita in the north-east sector and it was here that several acres 
of land were temporarily acquired for the preliminary excavations this year. 
Beyond the walled city and abutting on the river bank at the north-east corner 
of the garh rises the isolated mound known as Govinda Bhita where the 
camp was located and to which the operations were extended later in the 
season. A portion of the eastern city wall together ivith the out-works of a 
bastion that stood at a re-entrant angle of the wall, known as Munir Ghon 
was also exposed during the year. 

The operations commenced ivith the digging of two trial trenches running 
north and south from the edge of the northern rampart wall to the base of the 
Bairagi Bhita for a distance of about 250 feet, with another trench crossing them 
at right angles. The surface of the ground here, almost level, was thickly strewn 
with broken pottery, brick-bats and terracotta fragments, which led to the expec- 
tation that the general floor level of any dwellings that may lie underground "was 
not far below. A couple of ring-wells and bits of wallings made of brick measur- 
ing 10" X So" X iV were the only structural remains discovered in the eastern 
trench at a depth of 3' from the surface but it was clear that the earlier and more 
important buildings were still lower down. The appearance of subsoil water at 
a depth of 5 ' from the surface, however, rendered it difficult to proceed udth the 
examination of the. lower strata. The remains of a floor with two parallel 
covered drains (7" to 8" wide) underneath, in the western one of the two trenches, 
at a depth of 3' from the surface, show that the general floor level of the period 
was 3' below the present surface. A number of antiquities including beads of 
carnelian and chalcedony, terracotta toy figures and pottery vessels found in 
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these trenches can be assigned to the Pala period, roughly 9th-10th century A.D. 
As no further -work in this area, was possible oniug to mud. the trenches were 
extended to the Bairag! Bhita further south. The top of the Baiiagi Bhita is 
the highest point in the north-east portion nithin the city walls. It is a roughly 
quadrilateral mound (about 300' X 260') with a flattened top and is about 10' 
higher than the surrounding lexel, dropping abruptly at the north-west comer, 
but uith gentle slopes on all other sides. Trenches were laid in different direc- 
tions at the outer periphery of the mound and towards its centre. The main 
discovery in the Bairagi Bhita is that of the remains of two huge but fragmentary 
temples, which may be assigned to the early and late Pala epochs respectively, 
and a number of subsidiary structures in the open court to the north. Taking 
the temple area first, the earlier temple referred to above measures 98' from east 
to west, the present distance from north to south which must be about half of 
the original breadth, being 42'. No other details of the temple have survived, 
except the basement of tlie plinth on the north and east, the southern half being 
entirely superseded and obliterated by the later temple erected on the same site. 
The basement had a toms and two plain mouldings which run along the 
whole side. The two existing coiners on the noihh-east and nortli-west have 


recessed angles on plan, which may indicate the existence of subsidiary shrines 
(PI. XXXVI, 6). The sanctum must he located in the centre close to the head 
of the masonry drain which, running 30' north and south almost bisects the 
length of the temple and empties itself within o' of the plinth into a soak-jar with 
earthenware rings at bottom (PI. XXXVII, a). This drain which must have 
carried libation water from the shrine is of exceptional interest, as its length 
is made up for the most part of stones utilised Bom earlier structnies and partly 
of brick masonry. Be.sides the stone piece at the discharge end, the two stones 
at the head of the drain are rectangular basalt pillars scooped out to a depth of 
6 , and placed lengthwise so as to form a channel, 29' long and 8" wide (PI. XL, h). 
The sides of the pillars exhibit the square sections with chamfered comers, the 
half-lotus medallions and the Klrttiimd-ha and scroll-work mouldings in low 
rehef in the characteristic style of pillar decoration of the late- Gupta period 
A.D. (PI. XL, d). It can, therefore, be scarcely doubted that 
e builders of the temple who must have availed themselves of the materials 
0 older rumed structures in the neighbourhood lived at least two centuries later 
that IS m the 8th-9th centuries A.I). when Bengal was enjoying again the blessing^ 
of a stable Government under the early Palas after the century-long spell of 

conception and design of the Pala craftsmen is ac- 

Z Ti Z ^ excavated sites of Mahasthan in their free 

of older materials, such as ornamental bricks, stone pillar, etc., for pumoses 
nmch mfenor to those intended by the original Gupta builders. Thus iSving 
Ld? ornamental bricks originally laid in regular courses of basf 

moudmgs. they utilised these in their ashlar brick courses; and the pillars and 
bntels undoubtedly employed in the pretty little Mammas and doo wL "f 
arher temples cmild only be used by the later builders for drains to LTlwa ' 
their water or improinsed as steps in their astylar construction. 
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The temple of the early Pala period at Bairagi Bhita was subsequently 
abandoned and superseded by another built over it at a short distance to the 
south some time about the 11th century A. D. Like its predecessor, it stretched 
east and west being 111' in length from end bo end, while its breadth from north 
to south was only 57'. The mutilated character of the remains does nob permit 
of much speculation regarding the plan and internal arrangements, but the exist- 
ence of a porch in the middle of the northern side can be surmised from some 
exquisitely chiselled pillar bases and stone door-jambs uith dowel marks. At 
the eastern end of the temple, were exhumed the remains of an inclined plat- 
form paved with brick-tiles mnning along the entire edge of the temple, the 
purpose of which could only be connected -with ablutions. It was divided into 
compartments or panels each measuring 3' 9" X3' 6" and each demarcated by two 
lines of brick-on-edge masonry (PL XXXVI, a). Excluding the corner panels 
divided diagonally b)’’ brick-on-edge work, 14 such panels have been found on 
the east, 6 on the north and 3 on the south. There is a passage 3' 9" mde along 
the interior which provided the bathers access to the top of the platform. The 
floor level of the later temple has been found to be made up of 6" of concrete 
over a course of flat bricks, and is about 2' higher than the floor of the earlier 
temple. The earlier libation drain was covered up with brick-work in this period 
and it is clear from the sinkage of the masonry over the soak-pit that sufiicient 
care was not taken before laying the foundations of the new work. A frag- 
mentary corridor in the centre of the north side lined ^vith bricks-on-edge, a 
cell beyond, measuring inside 19'xl8' and certain waUings on the east running 
to a length of 56' and a briok-on-cdge platform to the south of the later temple 
can also be relegated to this period. A peculiar class of structures of the same 
period, are the hiindas or reservoirs built with regularly paved bricks and lined 
with one or two rows of slanting bricks-on-edge, of which at least 5 are found on 
the Bairagi Bhita. The largest of these hundas is the rectangular one at the 
north-east corner of the site, which measures lO'xS'; anotlier smaller but neater 
specimen (7' 5" X5') is just over the plinth of the early Pala temple and a circular 
reservoir (diam. o' 9" X5', depth 2') built of 9" long bricks in the northern area 
of the Bairagi Bhita can also be included in the same category. There can 
scarcely be any doubt that all these were connected udth religious practices, 
either in the nature of sacrifices or libations more probably the former. 

In the northern area of the Bairagi Bhita, very few structures of the Pala 
period have been recovered in good condition except the compoimd wall and a 
few cells on the north and a shrine with a square biick platform on the south- 
west and contiguous to it, a row of oblong rooms. The whole area seems to 
have been used as an extensive open courtyard attached to the great temple on 
the south. The compound wall 3' broad running for a length of 175' along the 
northern border of the courtyard, is a bit of rough rubble masonry, built of old 
brickbats. It was apparently intended to do duty more as a retaining wall 
than a compound wall, and was subsequently supplemented by another walling 
at the eastern extremity, where it had a serious bulge, as all the water inside the 
courtyard probably formd its way out on this side. The only complete structures 
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found inside the enclosuie wall on tins side are two small cells, of which the moie 
complete one measures onlj’- 4'x3' 6", though the walls are substantial (2' C" 
thick'). The floor level of these cells is about 5' lower than the courtyard level 
of the late Pala period and the bricks used in their construction show a free use 
of 15" long Gupta bricks along with later bricks of smaller sizes, thus indicating 
that they may date from about 8th-9th century A.I). A similar age may be 
assigned to the shrine in the north-west where a brick platform 8' square (PL 
XXXVII, b) surrounded by a passage 2' 3" -wide, has been exhumed. At a 
later period the passage was bricked up, and a number of chambers wgre added, 
of which a row of five, each measuring 21' in length and 7' to 8' in width, has been 
brought to light to the north of the platform. Some more walls undoubtedly 
belonging to cells can also be traced on the cast, but they are too fragmentary 
to give any connected idea of the plan of buildings in this area. 

At least seven trial pits were dug in various parts of the Bairagi Bhita 
mound, nith a view to ascertain the nature of the stratifications that lay beneath 
the superficial structures of the Pala period. Of these, five were in the courtyard 
area, one inside the chamber to the north of the stone drain and one ui the heart 


of the later temple, further south. In almost each case, the trial pits have 
disclosed the existence of remains of at least two periods underlying the floor 
levels of the earlj Pala buildings, which may conveniently be termed early and 
late Gupta. In places, the remains of the early Gupta period have been found 
deep doivn the pits. Thus in the first pit on the north the foundations of a 


complete room occur 15’ below the latest level of the Bfda period, but the struc- 
tures are in a comparatively good state of preservation, and small antiquities 
such as beads, terracotta toys, etc., are more plentiful than elsewhere. In 
other pits, late and early Gupta floors and waUings have been found in a more 
fragmentary state of preservation at depths varymg from G' to 8' and 9' to 12' 
respectively below the latest floor levels. In one of the courtyard pits, arrange- 
ments for fixing the hinges of door leaves ate clearly seen in semi-circular notches 
m the wall on either side of a doorway. The bricks used in the earliest structures 
as a rule, measure 14" to 15"xi0" to 11" x2" ; while those in the later Gupta 
ones are smaller m dimensions by two to three inches. The excessive accumu- 
lation of debris between the Pala and Gupta levels, which renders the examina- 
tion of pre-Gupta remains at this site practically impossible, must have been 
due to the insecure conditions of life at this place during the century-long anarchy 
(roughly 650 to 750 A.D.) when the prosperity of the city seems to have 

rdvered" sufficiently 


In order to lay hare the nature of the remains in the southern part of the 
ttjovmly portion of ,le Eneo of onoflei Lch ovVr 

300 bng from east to west were laid out in the plain area to the south-east of 
Bairagi Blu^a mound. Two important structures were located in this arTa a 

111 , a). At the eastern cud, were also discovered a number of 
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ring wells connected with some wallings of the latest period, so close together 
that it is rather difficult to comprehend their purpose (PL XXXVIII, b). 

The temple in its present form is an oblong building 39' 6" X34', udth the 
plinth rising 5' above the level of the old street, access to which was provided 
by five masonry steps all of which are flagged with stones, mostly lintels and pillars 
from older buildings. The first step from the top is made up of a basalt stone 
lintel, containing a row of Klrttimiiklia heads emitting garlands of pearls, in the 
characteristic style of about the 7th to 8th century (PL XXXVII, d). A number 
of carved bricks with ornamentations of the Paharpur pattern are also built 
in the walls of the temple. There can therefore be little doubt that .the construc- 
tion of this temple dates from about the 9th to 10th century A.D. In plan, 
the original temple here which measured 24' by 32' must have consisted of a 
central hall with a passage around, but at least two periods of repairs and addi- 
tions, most probablj' separated by short intervals, can be made out from the 
extant remains, in course of which, a verandah was added on the south, a but- 
tress wall built on the north with deeper foundations than those of the original 
wall, the floor level raised by 1' 6" and a flight of stairs added on the east, with 
additional rooms on each flank. A brick-paved altar measuring 3' x2' 3" in the 
original eastern wall is the only structure now left above the plinth level and it 
is difficult to ascertain more about the nature of the workship conducted here. 
Other interesting finds in the vicinity of this temple are a platform ndth fine- 
jointed masonry and a ring- well on the south. A number of pillars and other 
architectural stones of about the 9th to 10th century A.D., were found laid on 
the ground parallel to the temple wall and 10' away, probably lining the edge 
■of a depression or pond on the other side of the lane. It is clear that the level 
of this lane in the lOth-llth centuries, was 6' below the present ground level. In 
course of arrangements for the drainage of this area, a net-work of walls were 
exposed to the north-east of the temple at a depth of 9' to 12' from the surface, 
which from the nature of the antiquities unearthed in them, can be assigned to the 
Gupta period. Until however regular excavations are resumed at this place, 
the connection between the cells ' of the Gupta period and the later remains 
unearthed this year will remain obscure. 

Over a hundred feet to the east of the temple was exhumed a solid brick 
platform 19' square and 9' in height. It is built of bricks measurmg 12" to 14” 
by 10" by 21", which indicate about the 8th to 9th century as the probable age 
of the structure. A shaft sunk through the centre below the level of the founda- 
tions disclosed no relics. In the immediate vicinity of the platform, at least 
five ring-wells were unearthed, all of about 3' diameter, and some with fluted 
rings at the top. 

The nature of the city wall and its bastions was ascertained by operations 
carried on at a high jungle-covered mound at one of the re-entrant angles of the 
eastern wall, locally known as Munie Ghon (PL XXXVI, c) situated not far 
from Siladevfs ff/idi, the ' centre of the bathing festival. The main city wall 
here was found to be standmg at least 10' in height and no less than 11' in thick- 
ness, of which about 2' on either face was brickwork and the core made up of 
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brickbats. The construction of the present wall can undoubtedly be attributed 
to fcbe Pala period, as the bricks used measure 8" to 9" in length and 5" to 6" in 
breadth and 2" in thicloiess. The general direction of the wall is north to south, 
but here it turns to the west for a distance of 100' and again resumes its course 
to the north. The outworks at the re-entrant angtilar projection consisted 
of two semi-circular bastions, both of which were later included witliiii a super* 
ficial outer casing of brick-work ‘ (PI. XXXVI, d). The floor of the original 
bastions is G' higher than the earliest floor found at the bottom of the city wall, 
which shows that the bastions were erected at a later date. The structure was 
probably intended to serve as a watch-tower to guard the bank of the river 
Karatoya which flowed along the foot of the city walls. A sloping rivetment 
of brick pitching was provided on the northern side of the bastion before the 
construction of the walls, against which there was in due course considerable 
accumulation of river silt. Eventually part of the bastion on tbe north side 
gave way before the current of the river strildng against the wails. The height 
of the bastions was therefore raised by mud and brick fillings, the damaged walls 
were rebuilt and a new floor set rrp at a height of 4' above the original floor of 
the bastions. At about the same time, a terrace was constructed along the 
inner side of the Avail evidently for providing access from the interior to the 
outAvorks of the bastion. 


The most imposing structure excavated during the year at Mahasthan is the 
huge temple (PI. XXXIX, o) at the Govinda Bhita mound. The flat top of 
this mound rises to a height of over 20' above the surrounding level (PI. XXXVIII, 
c). Its commanding situation AAdthin a double bend of the river, which it over- 
looks on the east and north, at once marks it out as an important site. Tradi- 
tiou identifies it as the temple of Govinda or Vishpu, Avhich marks the northern 
limit of the holy city, according to the Karaloyd-mdlidtmya. There is nothing 
in the excavated remains, hoArever, to confirm the Vaishnavite character of 
the temple. The mound consists of two parts, of Avhich the southern part 
about 10' lower than the summit Avas used as the camping ground and the northern 
terrace extending over 160' from east to west And ISO' from north to south, was 
excavated this year. The excavated structures can be relegated at least to 
four periods of construction commencing from the late Gupta epoch (6th to 7th 
century A.D.) to the Muhammadan occupation. The operations commenced 
AAUth the uncovering of the huge enclosure wall 6' thick on the west, south and 
north and Avere gradually extended eastwards. Only the western side of this 

preservation and stands to a height of 8' to 11' (PI 
XXXVIII. d] The unevenness of the ground before the construction of the 
wall IS indicated by the fact that the foundations at the north-Avest corner are 
several feet loAver than at the south-west (PI. XL, a). After proceeding for a 

^stance of about 80' from its western end the south enclosure Avail 
doAATi until It can no longer be traced The ^ i ^ dwindles 
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.>at several places. The area inside the enclosure wall appears to have been 
occupied by two sets of buildings which can be conveniently designated as 
the eastern and western. At least two periods of occupation of the site are 
discernible in the western structure, the earlier of which is at present represented 
by the massive western wall, of fine masonry built of 16" long bricks, with founda- 
tions reaching in 16 offsets to a depth of 11' below the outer enclosure wall 
(PL XXXIX, c) strongly resembling in fabric the basement wall of the main 
temple at Paharpur. In the centre of this wall, which rims parallel to and at a 
distance of 6' from the western enclosure wall, was found a porch 30' in length, 
projecting 5' from the face of the wall and standing in close proximity to the 
compound wall which could not thus have been erected until the porch had 
fallen in disuse. The fine chamfered brick mouldings of the comer of this 
porch of the earlier temple corroborate the view that it dates from the 6th to 
7th century A.D. and is thus coeval with the Paharpur temple. The enclosure 
wall and the later structures at this site may be assigned to the early Pala period 

(8th to 9th century A.D.). At this time, a new porch of the same width as the 

earlier but 4' short of its front^e, was laid over the older one, the outer enclosure 
wall was constructed and an elaborate high-terraced structure was reared up in 
the centre, after raising the level of the plinth by several feet. The central 
walls of the upper terrace are connected on the exterior vdth a series of parallel 
walls by means of short cross-walls thus forming an outer row of compartments 
in the foundation. Similarly in the interior, a row of five superficial cells on 
each side (except east) were found arranged around a solid brick platform, which 
must also be taken to be foundations for the superstructure. In three of the 

cells ring-wells have been found, of which only one may have gone down to the 

level of water, while the rest were superficial. The terraced top seems to have 
been in occupation till the Muhammadan conquest, as two mutilated stone 
images representing the goddess Chandi (PI. XLII, e) and dancing Ganesa date- 
able to the 11th century A.D. were discovered in a mutilated condition outside 
the enclosure waU on the north-west and north respectively, apparently being 
thrown away from the top. A later brick pavement of the Muhammadan period 
covers a portion of the terrace top. 

The remains on the eastern side of the Gobinda Bhita lend themselves 
easily to classification according to the four strata in which they are found. A 
fragmentary pavement just at the top of the mound is undbubtedly to be attri- 
buted to the Muhammadan period, as associated vdth it in an earthen pot, were 
found 18 coins issued by the Independent Bengal Sultans from Ilias Shah (1367 
A.D.). to Sliamsuddin Yusuf Shah {circa, 1480 A.D.), They must have been 
buried some time about the end of the fifteenth century A.D. The next lower 
stratum is represented by a few walls of inferior briclcwork of no great depth, in 
which a small semi-circular wall, probably a fire-place is noticeable. The build- 
ings in the third layer are roughly contemporary ivith the later terraced temple 
on the west side and must have been encompassed %vithin the outer enclosure 
wall built at this period. The earliest structure at this site is the temple of 
which the basgmenb built of fine brickwork wibli several courses of ofisets and 
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a ialf-mmd moulding {PI. XXXIX, (Z) was found 6' below the present surface 
and the foundations descend to another 8 . This tenip.e must be contemporary 
with the earlier western temple, but the connection between the two is yet 
obscure as the eastern face of the latter has not been nncoYered. The basement 
walls of the eastern temple measure externally 56' each way, thus forming an 
exact square. In the centre of the temple is a dais measuring 6' 6" X5' 6" 
apparently the seat of the deity, surrounded by a procession path about 3' to 
4' rvide. The eastern part of this temple including the eastern -wall seems to 
have been washed away by the river, and elaborate precautions were taken by 
the successive builders of the later periods to w'ard off the danger of erosion. A 
stone revetment wall originally running for a distance of over 150' in the river 
bed along the north side of the mound, and a stone ghat or landing stage on the 
east, which were exposed by previous explorers were carried away by the floods 
of 1922. The present excavations have laid bare a complex of walls higher up 
on the surface of the mound, including an outer wall -with a number of footings 
and a semi-circular retaining wall that may be assigned to the early Pala period 
(PI. XXXIX, h). The interior of the shrine was at this period divided into cells 
by 18" thick partition walls, there being ori^nally 5 cells on each side, of which 
the entire eastern, row and the adjoining cells on the north and south seem to 
have been washed away and are now missing (PI. XL, c). The stone pedestal 
(polygonal in plan) in the foreground of the plate belongs to this period and the 
drain to the right, marks the level of the floor. 

The antiquities registered from the different sites atMahasthiin number 665, 
which is a relatively small number, considering the extent of the area explored. 
The best small antiquity of the season was a fragmentary potsherd bearing in 
low relief a scene in wMoh a man riding on a ebariot drawn by 4 horses is depicted 
as discharging an arrow at a herd of deer (PL XLII, 6) and a centaur. The 
relief recalls to mind the well-knorvn terracotta plaque from Bhita ^ and must 
date hack to the early centuries of the Christian era. Apart from this isolated 
find, all the best specimens of terracotta plaques, toy figures and animals, orna- 
ments bricks, stone beads and pottery (Pis. XLI, a, h, d, and XLII, a, c) are 
associated with the late Gupta period. Attention may he drawn to the striking 
variety of designs of brick ornamentation (PI. XLI, e. /) in which the chevron, 
chess-hoard, dentil, cross-petal and inverted pyramid patterns predominate. Over a 
dozen terracotta plaques similar in execution to the Paharpur examples were found 
in the temple sites, the pot-bellied Yaksha plaque (PI. XLII, d) being' a t3q>ical 
example. The fragment of the figure of a mother and child in terracotta, tiny 
rattles m the shape of a tortoise and a bird and a miniature vase with lotus- 
lerf decoration are other finds worth mention. Only one iminseribed clay seal 
with the effigy of a bull facing an elephant was found. The fragment of a gold 
ear-ring (PI. XLI, c) formd in a small jar in the courb3>-ard of the Bairagl Bhita is 
of early Pala date. The Chandi image from Govind.a Bhita (PI XLII e] is 
a typical exam ple of IHh century art. Here only a hand and feet of the main 

’ A. S. J.. 1911-12, PI. XXIV. ~ " 
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figure survive but fclie figures of Karttikeya and Gaiiesa, tlie coucliant lion, the 
pair of gazelles and the plantain trees that go to form the retinue of Chandi 
according to the canons, are treated with the characteristic fiaiish and elegance 
of tlie late Pala school. 

The results of the excavations at Mahastlian may be briefly summarised as 
follows : (1) that the city site was in full occupation from earty Gupta times and 
must have been founded several centuries earlier, (2) that massive brick temples 
were built in the late Gupta period at the Govinda Bhita site, (3) that the cons- 
truction of the present surrounding walls of the city and many of the structures 
lying near the surface rvithin and outside the city, must be attributed to the 
early Pala period, (4) that the proportion of secular buildings apjrears to have 
dvdndled down after the town of the late Gupta period fell into ruins, (5) that 
the early Pala builders largety utilised for their own purposes the older brick and 
stone materials from earlier ruins, (6) that the prevailing religion of the inhabi- 
tants was Brahmanical, and (7) that although the identification of the place 'uuth 
the city of Pundranagara is not proved in the absence of any epigraphical 
material, it is probable that the thorough exploration of .the Gupta city lying 
buried several feet beneath the present surface may throw definite light on the 
problem. 


Pahaepur. 

The excavations at Pahaepuk, which were conducted continuously through- 
out the last three seasons and have contributed -so largely to the elucidation of 
the ancient culture of Bengal, were kept in abeyance almost throughout the year 
owing to the pre-occupations at Mahiisthan and Raiigamati. A small grant of 
Ks. 1,000 in the last month of the financial year was however utilised for exposing 
a number of structures on the eastern and western area. Besides the central 
temple of which the plan and superstructure have already been exposed, portions 
of the surrounding monastery on the north, south and south-west have also 
been excavated. The present season’s attempt was confined to a superficial exa- 
mination of the structures in the enclosure of mounds to the east and west of 
the main temple. An area of over 300' in length and 50' in breadth was exa- 
mined in the eastern ramparts and another over 100' long in the west. The 
structures unearthed in the eastern area consist of almost square-shaped cells, 
each measuring 14'xl3' 6" opening on to a verandah inside and another open 
platform on the east probably providing access from outside (PI. XLIII, a). 
A special feature of these cells is the existence of ornate brick pedestals close to 
the back wall of the rooms, which must have been used for installing images. 
Out of 16 rooms brought to light this y^ear, no less than 7 contain these pedestals 
which are 6' to 8' in length and 4' 6" or more in depth (PI. XLIII, b). The 
recessed corners of the pedestals are in keeping with the style of pedestal? of 
images of the period to which they belong (10th to llth century^ A.D.). Only 
one of the chambers on the north side of the monastery excavated last year 
exhibit this feature, and two more in the south-west sector excavated m 1922-23. 
It is yet premature to suggest that the entire eastern wing of the quadrangle 
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iras devoted to tlie private worsljip of images, while tlie northern section served 
as lirtiig rooms or dormitories. The inward splay of tlie doorways and the 
thiclvness of tlie front walls as compared with the back walls are other notewoi-thy 
features of the rooms. A large hall (34' square) the interior of which has not 
yet been cleared with an altar or 'oedi on che east side was also found just within 
tlie courtyard close to the eastern rooms. In the central portion of the western 
rampart area, were laid bare the outlines of a shrine 67' from east to west and 
66' from north to south, rvibh angular projections in front similar in plan to those 
of the main temple. The stone gargoyle and row of plaques found on the north 
side of the shrine (PI. XLIII, c) show that the scheme of decoration adopted in 
this miniature shrine was copied from the main temple. 

The ouly finds worth mention are those of a mutilated stone torso of a fully 
ornamented Bodliisattva, dating back from the 11th to 12th century, distingui- 
shed hy embroidered drapery and a miniature bronze image of Ifubera, found 
in tlie excavation of the eastern chambers. 

The results of the excavation may he summed up thus : — (1) that the central 
portion of the eastern row of cloisters surrormding the main’ temple was occupied 
by shrines or chapels in the last period, i.c., Hth to 12th century A.D., and (2) 
that the centre of the west side of the quadrangle was ocenpied by a temple 
of which the basement was planned and decorated after the main temple, 

Murshidabad District. 

The antiquities of the Northern Eadha country, which embraces the western 
half of the District ot Mcbshibabat) on the right bank of tlie Bhagiratlii 
and the adjoining parts of Birbhum District, have not so far received the atten- 
tion they deserved. Several inscriptions, stone and bronze images representing 
Brahmanical and Buddhist deities and architectural remains such as that of the 
'Siva temple with the colossal Unga at Chaudaubati brought to light during recent 
years, serve to illustrate the important part played by this bract during the last 
Pala period (10th and 11th centuries A.D.). This year, a site named Gitagrasi 
iu the Kandi Sub-Division of Mursbidabad was brought to the notice of scholars 
by the discovery of a number of antiquities of the Gupta and earlier periods, 
including clay seals, stone beads, terracottas and rectangular cast corns. On 
personal inspection, the Gitagram mound was found to be unsuitable for protec- 
tion under the Act, but the closer investigation of the problem raised by the finds 
revealed the existence of a continuous chain of ancient sites now represented by 
mounds in the Kandi Sub-Division of the Muishidabad District, extending from 
Salar and Gitagram in the south through Pafichthubi to hlahipal in the north 
The extension of cultivation in these localities is gradually reducing some of 
"the low mounds to the level of the fields, but the occasional finds made by the 
cultivators serve to indicate the antiquity of the sites. All such finds are generally 
thrown away or consigned to oblivion, hut the stone heads of variegated colours 
and designs appear to catch the fancy of the hluhammadan cultivators, who 
string them into rosaries for religious use. Several sucli collections of beads 
were obtained for inspection at different villages. A tjqrieal rosary of such' 
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beads obtained from Chunsar, 2 miles from Salar and said to have been found 
in an ancient moimd now almost indistinguisliable from the fields, contains 60 
stone beads of a variety of shapes, colour’s and designs, undoubtedly indicative 
of an early age (PI. XLIV, a). 

The site of Rangamati, situated picturesquely on the west bank of the 
Bhagirathi, 6 miles below Berhampur, was one of the first in the Radha country 
to attract the attention of scholars. Its huge red bluffs, rising 40' to 50' high 
above the ordinary level of the river, form a conspicuous landmark for miles 
around and the occasional finds of pottery, stones, even gold coins of the late 
Gupta period exposed among the remains of walls and floors on the ba-ttered 
edges of the cliffs, have made the place familiar to the treasure hunter. A large 
portion of the ancient city spread along the banks of the river for at least half a 
mile has been washed away, but sufficient traces are available to show that it 
extended for a mile to the west. The two conspicuous mounds in the locality 
are the Rdhsliasl Dangd or Devil’s mound and Raja Karna’s palace, the former 
being higher and the latter more extensive of the two. The excavation of this 
site was suggested by Mr. Beveridge, who first proposed the identification of the 
place with ancient Kamasuvarna, close to which was the Rdkta-mrittihd-vilxava., 
referred to in Hiuen Tsang’s account. The trial excavations conducted late in 
the season at the Devil’s mound brought to light the remains of structures of at 
least three periods, the lowest of which appears to be a Buddhist establishment 
of the 6th to 7th century A.D., but no definite confirmation is available about 
its identity with the Kaniasuvarna Vihara. The mound has a circumference of 
about 700' and rises to the height of-about 25' above the level of the surrounding 
rice fields. The eastern part of the moxmd is occupied by the tomb and ard-gliar 
of a Muhammadan saint around whom local tradition, as usual, weaves a web 
of fantastic legends. A number of trenches were sunk across the rest of the 
mound in all directions, some being carried to the depth of 18'. The remains 
in the superficial strata exposed within the first 6' were isolated fragments of 
pavements and brick walls apparently of a late age and quite miconnected with 
a number of earlier stucco and terracotta heads and other ornamental pieces, 
which were found at the same level. The disturbance of the site by brick- 
diggers and treasure-seekers, who must have long prosecuted a systematic 
camnaign of vandalism, has rendered the sequence of strata somewhat obscure. 
The filling up of the trenches after the bricks had been quarried is evident from 
the narrow funnel-shaped lines of debris in the sides of the new trenches, which 
in most cases correctly pointed out the position of the walls underneath. Tl'.e 
more important structures at the site were uncovered at the depth of 9' to 13' 
from the top of the mound. The building, which from the solid masonry and 
the size of the bricks (loi" XIO" X2i") must be attributed to the 6th to 7th 
century A.D., has not yet been fully excavated, but the .general plan seems 
to provide for a number of large chambers ranged on either side of a central 
thick wall. On the north-east, the remains of a long hall ndth a verandah have 
been exposed (PL XLIII, d) and in the south-west a complex of walls which it 
has not yet been found possible to connect together. The floor level of this 
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period is at a depth of ahorit 12'-13' from the top of the mound and the founda- 
tions of certain walls go down to a depth of 23'. Another season s work will 
be necessary to elucidate the connection between the different parts of the main 
structures exposed this year, although the importance of this site has been esta- 
blished by the finds of terracotta and stucco heads which unmistakeably point 
to the existence of a Buddhist establishment. The finds recovered during the 
excavations number 292, of which stucco fragments account for as many as 95. 
A distinctively Mahayanist find is the fragment of a croum of a Bodhisattva 
in which the figure of a Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha can be made out (PI. A.LIV, 
f). The stucco heads, of which at least 5 to G must be representations of Buddha, 
exhibit a strikmg variety of facial expressions which was lacking in the stucco 
examples from Paharpur. The repose and finish of all terracotta heads (PL 
XLIV, b) leave no doubt that they must be attributed to the late Gupta period. 
A number of terracotta toys and pottery (PI. XLIV, c-e) are among the other 
noteworthy finds from Raiigamati. ■ It is remarkable that a majority of the 
antiquities were found in the loose debris within 6 feet from the top of the moimd, 
and several feet higher than the btiildings with which they appear to be connected — 
a fact for which the vandalism of the brick-diggers and the disturbance of the 
soil durmg the later fillings must be held responsible. 

To summarize briefl)’’, the trial excavations at Raiigamati have proved (1) 
that the site of the Deril’s mound was occupied by a Buddhist establishment, 
most probably a monastery in the 6th to 7th century A.D., (2) that after the 
destnretion of the earlier building, the site was considerably raised before occu- 
pation during the mediaeval period, and (3) that the mound was the scene of 
extensive brick-quarrying acthdties, probably during modern times. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARJUNIKONDA. 

By Mr, A. 11, Longliurst. 

In the Annual Report for 1927-28 (p, 115) mention has been made of the 
trial excavations around a large ruined stupa at Xagarjukikonda, which is called 
Mahaclioitya or the Great Stupa ” in the inscriptions discovered on some pillars 
standing nearby. Purther operations were carried on, nithin this Great Stupa, 
during the year under re^dew and a number of impoi-tant discoveries made. 

Originally, the Great Stupa was a massive brick and plaster cupola resting 
on a drum or plinth 5 feet high and 102 feet in diameter. The whole of the upper 
portion of the dome has disappeared, the work of treasure-seekers and the hand 
of Time, but when complete, the monument could not have been less than GO 
feet m height. It was encircled by a brick wall, probably about 5 feet high, 
enclosing a procession path {fradalslma-patha), 13 feet wide (PI. XLY, %). 
Access to the sacred area within was afforded by four gateways, 14 feet nude, 
facing the four points of the compass. As only the foundations of the enclosure 
wall and gatewa5-s remain, it is impossible to determine exactly wbat they were 
him. But as no stone or stucco sculptures or ornamental mouldings were 
found during Live excavations, we may conclude that, like the stupa itself, the 
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wall and gateways were plain brick and plaster structures witli a few simple 
mouldings along the cornices and plinths. In simplicity of style, the Great stupa 
seems to have been siaular in appearance to some of the stupas of about the same 
age existing in Cejdon. The top of the drum was probably provided with a 
terrace, 7 feet uude, encircling the base of the dome. On each of the four sides 
facing the gateways, the terrace projects so as to form’ a rectangular platform, 
6 feet vdde and 22 feet long. Set up in a row on each of these four platforms 
was a group of five loft}’’ limestone pillars, thus making twenty pillars in all. 
Of these, only two pillars still stand erect, but the broken bases of the others 
remain in situ. It is on the lower portions of the shafts of these pillars that 
certain important inscriptions of the Ikshvaku djmasty were discovered in 1925. 
On plan (PI. XLV, a), the monument is built in the form of a wheel, the “ Wheel 
of the Law ” or Dltarmacliakra symbol of the Buddhists. The spokes of the 

wheel are represented by brick walls radiating from the centre or hub of the 

structure the spaces between the walls being filled in udtli earth. ' In northern 
India, the stupas are usually solid structures of brick or stone and it is only in 

the South that these wheel-like stupas are found. The central portion of the 

Great Stupa had been destroj-ed from top to bottom, so that the chances of find- 
ing any relics appeared verj* remote indeed. Before, however, giving up all 
hope of their recover}', it was decided to excavate each chamber between the 
radiating walls and at last after a month’s laborious digging, the rehcs were found 
in a broken earthenware pot on the floor of one of the outer chambers on the 
north side of the stupa. The pot was filled -with hard red earth in which a few 
white crystal beads, embedded near the surface, sparkled in the sun like diamonds 
(PI. XL VI, b). The relics, which, as stated below, were supposed to have been 
those of the Buddha himself, consist of a fragment of bone, the size of a pea, 
which was found inside a tiny round gold box, in diameter. This again, 
together with a few gold flowers, pearls and garnets, was placed inside a small 
silver casket shaped like a miniature stupa, 2J-" in height. The silver casket was 
found very much corroded and broken to pieces, the one shorvn in the illustra- 
tion (PI- XLVI, c) being a replica of the orighial. The pot containing this 
reliquary was buried in the chamber, rvhich was filled in with earth, and finally, 
the great brick superstructure was erected over the spot. 

The age of the Great Stupa enshrining these rehcs, may be determined from 
the inscriptions referred to above. They are in Brahmi characters of about 
the third century A.D., and in a form of Prakrit. From these records we learn 
that the Great Stupa’ contained the corporeal relics {dhatu) of the Buddha him- 
self and was founded by a princess named Chantisiri of the Ikshvalru d}masty 
which was ruling in the Andhra country in the Kistna District during the second 
and third centuries A.D.^ Similar corporeal reinams of the Buddha, we know, 
wpre deposited in the large brick stupa at Bhattiprolu, a village in the same 
District. The Bhattiprolu deposits, as shown by the inscriptions engraved on 
the relic caskets found in the stupa, date back to about 200 B.C. We know 
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that the Great Stupas at Srifichl, Sarnath and Amaravati, were all rebuilt in 
later times, and it is possible that the same thing may have happened at Nagar- 
junikpnda. The original stupa may have been a smaller structure erected about 
200 B.C. and repaired and enlarged in the third century A.D. Be this as it may, 
there appears to be no doubt as to the authenticity of the relics deposited in the 
Great Stupa. At any rate, they were certainly believed to be genuine corporeal 
remains of the Buddha by those who built the stupa and recorded the fact on 
the groups of pillars adorning the four sides of the monument. 

Excavations carried out in the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 at Nagarjunilconda 
have revealed the existence of three monasteries, six temples and several smaller 
stupas. The Stupas were built of brick and a few of them were faced with 
limestone slabs bearing various representations in relief. These sculptures, of 
which examples are given in PI. XLVII-L, are typical of the Amaravati school of 
art and have exceptional interest for students of Buddhist iconography. Some 
of the relief slabs depict a group of 5 pillars forming part of the construction 
of a stupa (PI. XL VII). These represent the dynZ-ffl-pillars ^ mentioned in the 
inscriptions, in which they are stated to have been the gifts of pious Andhra 
princesses. All the stupas at Nagarjunikonda of any importance were pro\dded 
with these pillars, but it is only those of the Great Stupa which are inscribed. 
In a smaller stupa situated at a short distance to the south-west of the Great 
(Stupa, four crudely carved dyaZ'a-pillars like the one shown in PI. XLVI, a were 
found. The stupa was demolished by vandals who smashed the pillars and 
flung the pieces far and wide, so that it is impossible to say for certain where these 
four decorated pillars originally stood. But as there are only four of them, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they stood in the centre of each of the four groups. 
In the sculptural representations of stupas (PI. XLVII, a, b) the ayaZ-a-pillars 
are portrayed surmounted by Buddhist ornaments, the central pillar usually by 
a miniature stupa. As a matter of fact, the rounded tops of these pillars were 
quite plain and could never have supported anything. Tlie shafts are octagonal 
in section, and the eight facets terminate in the centre of the rounded crown 
of the pillar. The stupa symbol usually depicted .surmounting tbe central 
a!/aZ-«-pillar, represents symbolically the “ Death of the BudcPia,” and the figure 
carved on the base of the pillar shown in I’l. XLVI, a, represents the Buddha’s 
“First Sermon,” two of the most important events in the life of the Great 
Teacher. 

Besides the stupas three large monasteries liave been explored. Two of 
these (Xos. 1 and 2) are situated on a hill known locally, as Nah.uiailabodu 
and the third one (No. 3) stands on a hillock facing the river about one nhle to 
the west of Naharallabodu. On plan. Monastery No. 1, consists of an open 
space, G4 feet square, surrounded by 24 cells for the monks. The central space 
was originally paved with stone flags and probably had a pillared hall of wooden 
construction in the centre. The cells are only 8 feet square and all face the 
centre. They are built of large bricks and were formerly plastered inside and 


>ThP ^ord ovidcn% means 'entrance piUara’. is used also in the Amaravati inscrintien 

L^idcrs, List of Brahmi Iiiscrtpiion^, Kos. 1202, 1203, 1204. ^Ed cnptjons. 
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out. A few of tlie cells seem to have been Rsed as shrines, store-rooms and 
kitchens. To the south of the monastery is an apsidal-ended cliaitya now in 
ruins, for the use of the monlrs who lived in the adjacent monaster}^. It has 
been named Chait 3 ^a No. 2, and contains an important inscription incised on 
its stone paved floor. ^ The building measures 4l4 feet in length and 18| feet 
in -width and had a small stone stupa, 5 feet in diameter, as the object of worship. 
Like the adjacent monastery, the -walls are only a few feet above the ground 
level, the entire superstructure having disappeared. 

On plan. Monastery No. 2, is similar to No. 1, but is more compact and 
better arranged. The central space had a stone paved hall, 40 feet square, \vith 
nine cells and two rooms on three sides, and two small cliaityas on the fourth side. 
On the east side of the enclosure is an open yard which contained the refectory 
kitchen and store-rooms. The two cliaityas face one another, and the one on 
the west side (Chaitya No. 3) contains a broken stone image of the Buddha, which 
must have been at least 8 feet high when intact. Two smaller Buddha imagesj 
and a number of lead coins of the Andhra Period, of about the third century A.D., 
were found in the debris removed from this monastery. Close to it is a small 
brick stupa (Stupa No. 4) Avhich yielded some relics, and a dozen earthenware 
pots and bowls. The latter appear to be ordinary domestic utensils used by the 
monks. The rehcs along with a few gold leaf flowers, coloured glass beads, rock 
crystals, coral and pearls were encased in a tiny gold casket shaped like a stupa 
(f" diam.) which was found inside a small silver casket (2" diam.) of similar shape. 
This reliquary was found inside a small red earthenware pot. The silver casket, 
as usual, is very thin and corroded, but the tiny gold one is intact. No inscrip- 
tions were found. But the smallness of the stupa and its position just outside 
the monastery enclosure, together -with the pottery vessels found in the stupa, 
seem to indicate that it represents the tomb of some Buddhist saint or priest. 

Monastery No. 3, is situated on a hillock called Kottampalugubodu and 
commands a fine view of the Krishna river and the Nizam’s Dominions beyond. 
The site measures 124 feet square. As usual there was a pillared haU or pavilion 
in the centre with a row of twenty cells for the monks all round. The hall was 
61 feet square and provided with a fiat wooden roof supported on thirt 3 r-six loft 3 ^ 
limestone pillars man 3 '^ of which are still standing erect. With the exception of 
a curious old stone mortar wheel, e-vidently used for grinding shell* lime for 
making plaster and whitewash, nothing of interest was found during the explora- 
tion of this site. 

On the top of the hillock above the monastery are the remains of two stupas. 
The larger one has been demolished and is no longer of any interest, but the smaller 
one 3 nelded a fine stone relic casket 1' 4" high, shaped like a stupa. Inside was 
a second casket of similar shape, 6 inches high, and made of potterj' covered with 
a pale green glaze. This again, contained a copper casket, 4 inches in height. 
Inside the latter was found a silver casket 2 inches high, containing a small 
gold casket, iV' in height. The latter contained a bone relic and the usual 
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jewels, Unfoitiuiately, no inscriptions throw light upon these relics. The relic 
caskets from this small stupa (Stupa No. 6) are the finest and best preserved of 
any discovered at Nagarjunikonda. 

In the central part of the valley, where cultivation now marks the site of 
the ancient citj', five very handsome stone pillars uero rmcarthed. From the 
style of their elaborate ornamentation and the curious semi-classical subjects 
portrayed on their shafts, the pillars nrust have srrpported the wooden roof of 
some royal palace or pavilion. On one of these is represented a bearded soldier, 
apparently a Scythiair, wearing a Ronran-likc helmet, a quilted long-sleeved 
tunic and trousers, and holding a Ireav}-’ spear. The figure is quite un-Indian 
and the style of the dress indicates a Northern origin. The other seulpture 
shows a male figrrre irude dorwr to the waist and holdirrg a drinking-horn (Greek 
ihjton) in his left hand. Standurg on the floor near his left foot is a nine jar 
with an inverted crtp over its morrth. This figrrre seems to be niearrt for a crude 
representatioir of Dion 3 ’’sus. The very active sea-borme trade betrveerr the Boman 
Empire and Southern India during the second century A.D., may aecouirt for the 
presence of this figrrre which was ohviortsly copied from some classical example. 

Over a hundred beautiful bas-reliefs (see Pis. XLVIII, XLIX) which 
originallj' formed the orrter stone covering of certairr brick stupas were re- 
covered iir course of exoavatiorr. Eour more stone beams similar to those 
discovered last year were also unearthed. These beams rvhich are about 11 
feet in length and 1 foot in thiclnress seem to have formed the cornice stones 
of the ayala platforms. The front face of the beairr is divided up into 
panels filled with well executed bas-reliefs representing the chief events in the 
life of the Buddha and also scenes from the Buddhist Jataka stories (PI. L).^ 


‘ [Of flic NcgarjumkoncH sculptures illustr.ttod in Pis XirUI-L n brief description is giren bolon- — 

XLrUI, ff • KEPUESrsyATiov op ,v Siopa ; the Buddha is seen seated in front under the hood of the serpent Mucha- 
lindn ; tlireo otlior scenes on u smaller scale are represented aborc Jjjs head, " 

XIAII, !) : EErjiESCNTATioN Op a Stupa; the Buddha is standing on a lotus in the ahlmi/a-mndm ■ three other 
panels ahoeo his head contain scenes from his life on a smaller scale. ’ 

XLrill, a ; NApem- or toe Bunn ua ; Mijii standing in the Lurobini g.rrden holding fho bent branch of a tree 
nith one hand ; the Buddha ,s not represented, Ins presence being indicated by an umbrella and tuo X 
u bisKs To the right, lyo see soi en foot prints on a piece of cloth held bi four persons fho Lolaralas Tlin 
!lrb PI. ‘ Buddha C/. roucher, Aep.iinrays % Bvdemn 

Hardy, 2Ia„„al of Sesture of the right hand leith upraised tu o fingers, sco Spence 

^^^^’inaikd hat Is^seL^ll? ^ h'^iui'rSn «oognraed by his 

>\ith his daughters and nnnv * tho Rnrlflhn i« c -if i * n ^Inra is eecn approaolnng on liis elephant, 

the deflated n«sa,lw, ’ T Buddha is seated m the ohHaya-mudrS under the Bodhi Tree On the neht 

To, .Cher, PI, IV, ip (Gnu’dHra) anf eB (Ara„r!l”aS) 

' -"ZZr P«rm.n.-.va (o„ t/ie ripM) ; in a panel to left a X5ga eoupio 

the First Sermon. L o.-Tiie 

discomrited JIura standing alo'nu^u.-flf h.^dn” “t".'* "Jio are seen on tho loft of tho p.ancl,- tto 

J:TiiEGuEiTP,r\racnTiON- Vlie Bodhre-if? yglil holding his boiv and floirenng arrou. X, 

holds an umbrolla over Infbe'ad^thf ? t V K'^nthaha attended by Cl.lTnndaba u im' 

IV, 2A (Amar-ual!)”!!] horse are held up by tbe four iolnpSIns. C/.T'SerrPh 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA. 

By Mans. Charles Dtiroiselle. 

< 

Excavations at tlie ancient Pyu capita], Hmawza, called in Biirmese 
chronicles ‘ Srilishetra ’ "were continned during the year under report. Alto- 
gether thirty-two moimds situated in different parts of the old city were examined. 
Most of these mounds proved to he the remains of ruined stupas and some burial 
mounds, barely distinguishable from the others and containing numerous earthen- 
ware funeral urns of the type usually found at Hmawza. 

Excavations on a low mound to the north of Yindaik-kwin revealed the 
remains of a brick built chamber 5' X 4' 6" in' size from which the following 
objects were recovered in course of clearance. 

(i) Pour bronze images of the Buddha seated cross-legged, the legs over- 

lapping, on a low pedestal. The right hand is in the bliumis- 
'parsa-midrd and in the left is , an object resembling a bowl (PI. 
LI, e). The height of these images ranges from 4|" to Gj". 

(ii) A bronze Buddha in the same posture as the above, but with nothing 

in the left hand. Height 5^" (PI. LI, /). 

(iii) A bronze Buddha in the same attitude as No. (ii). The sharp 

features and pointed nose are in eontrast to the above two. 

(iv) A bronze Buddha, seated, vith the right hand in the varada-mudrd 

and the left resting on the lap. Height 4". 

(v) A bronze image of the Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus throne 

the right leg overlaps the left, its heel, touching the pit of the- 

stomach. Both hands are raised in the abhaya-mudrd, the thximbs 

pressed upon the bent index fingers. Height 3|". 

(vi) A bronze seated Buddha in the bintmisfarsa attitude. On the pahn 

of the left hand is a small round object, which is the jambu-phalad 
Height 3|". 

(■vdi) A bronze seated figure of the Buddha; Height 3|". 

(viii) A damaged bronze image of a Bodhisattva. The portion below 
the waist is missing, and also the left fore-arm and the right hand. 
It wears fuU ornaments and a high mulnita- Height 6j". 

(ix) A six-handed Avaloldtesvara (PI. LII, a, c) in the lalitdmm, made 

of thin gold plate from which the mould has not been removed. 
Two of the hands are in the vitarka-mudra and the remaining ones 
carry respectively a lotus rvith stalk, a cho^vrie, a trident and an 
indistinct object which may have been a noose or a rosary. Height 
2 |". 

(x) A copper finger ring, triangular in section, the stone of which is 

lost. 

Lower down, about one foot from the base of the above chamber, was im- 
covered a second one, which contained nothing but terracotta and clay votive 


‘ Cf. A. S. 1., 1911-12, PU n, p. 145. 
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tablets'. Each of these tablets which is in the form of an arched niche and is 
about 3|" in height, bears the figure of a Buddha in the bhumisparSa-mudra 
on a lotus cushion under a trifoliated arch cronmed by an umbrella surrounded by 
leaves of the Bodhi tree. Flanldng the Buddha ‘on either side are five smaU 
stupas. This design is common in Burma and many examples, of the 10th- 
11th century, have" been found at Pagan. Those under reference belong to the 
same period, as evidenced by the characters of the legend which is the Sanshrit 
version of the Buddhist Creed. The number of votive tablets of various types 
foimd in Burma is extraordinary and when all other authentic records are lacking 
these serve as data for ascertaining the age of. the monuments in which they 
are found. 

Among the debris were also found tablets of another type, which are later 
in date and seem to have been placed as ex-votos by pious visitors to the stupa. 
There was also recovered at this site the head of a bronze Buddha 3f " in height 
and a fragmencary stone image with protuberant stomach. 

Another mound was examined close to the east of the one mentioned above. 
A shaft was sunk into the centre and a trench cut across it, but it did not yield 
anything of interest, excepting a few votive tablets belonging to about the 10th- 
Ilth century, found some 10' below the surface. The walls of the building were 
in such ruinous condition that i t was impossible to form an exact idea of the plan 
of the monument. But as the mound was conical, it is presumed that it con- 
sists of the ruins of an ancient stupa. 

Excavations at a mound situated about 550 feet to the south of the Le- 
MYETHNA TE.AiPLE, disclosed the remains of a circular building 7' 8" in internal 
diameter. It has an openmg on the northern face with a projecting porch; 
but this opening is only 20" in width and not high enough for a man to pass 
through. It is erected on a raised platform, square on plan, 17' S" each side, 
and is surrounded by a wall. It probably represents a funeral monument, of 
which the contents seem to have been removed at some remote period. 

A mound 60 feet in length, 50 feet in breadth and only 2 feet in height, 
situated close to the Thaerawaddy Gate and outside the old city wall, yielded 
two gold images of the Buddha. The larger one measuring 4i" m height (PI. 
LI, p), is seated with one leg overlapping the other. On the soles are some of 
the signs distinctive of the MaJidpimisha ; and both the hands are in the vitarJca- 
mudrd. The features are pecuhar : the thick, hanghig lower lip and the corners 
of the mouth boldly turned up, give to the lower part of the face a heavy expres- 
sion. The fimire is hollow, and its present state of preservation is surprising 
in ^^ew of the thiimess of the gold. 'Within the image was found a tiny silver 
ca.sket, in height, having the shape of some of the funeral urns so frequently 
found at Hmawza. Within the casket, soldered to its bottom, is a cylinder 
closed with a small conical moveable cover. Some ashes -which are probably 
those of a monk or possibly alleged relics of the Buddha were found inside the 
cylinder. The smaller gold image if^ in height. It represents the Buddha 

seated in the earth-touching attitude, the left hand resting on the lap and 
lidding a begging bowl. These two figures probably belong to the 10th or 11th 
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oenfcury A.D. Tlie images were found in the cenbre of the mound at a depth 
of 7' from the top, in a small relic chamber. The bricks of the chamber 
seemed to have been disturbed by treasure-seekers, who missed the images to 
the advantage of the Archseological Survey. At the same site w'ere also 
brought to light a feiv terracotta votive tablets bearing the efBgy of the seated 
Buddha in the dliannachdkra-mudra, which may, from their technique, be 
ascribed to the lOth-llth century. Traces of foundation walls were also 
unearthed, and from what could be concluded from their scanty remains, the 
original structure seems to have been a temple facing west, vith a subsidiary 
stupa at each corner. 

Excavations in a moimd at Pvogingyi-kon yielded some terracotta tablets 
bearing an effigj'^ of the Buddha on the obverse. The reverse side of some of 
these is quite blank, wliile others contain short extracts from the AbJiiclIiamma~ 
j)itaha. Unfortunately, the inscribed tablets are all in fragments, but enough 
remains for the short texts to be recognised. The Buddlia is seated in the 
hhimisparsa-miidrd ; the feet, as is often the case at Old Prome, are overlapping ; 
and the dress is indicated by a line at the neck and ankles. Another tablet, ' 
of which only the lower half remains, contains on the reverse a short inscription 
in a script of the same tjq)e as that on a gold plate described below. It is an 
extract from the Abhidliavima, perhaps from the PattJiana portion (the 7th book 
of the AbMdhamma). It is quite legible and what remains may be read as 
follows : — 

{adhi) patipaccayo , * 

anantarappaccaijo. 

Another tablet again (PI. LII, b) contains an extract which appears to be 
from the Dhammasangani, the first Book of the Ablndlmmma, It reads ; — 
Kusald ... 

-said, dhammd- avydJca [td] 
dhammd 

At the end are a few words in P)di, not quite clear, but which may be tentatively 
read as ; bd : u hi u hd : 

Another small fragment of the same type of votive tablet contains a portion 

of the creed “ Ye dhammd heluppabliavd ” etc., in South Indian characters. 

The letters are very much worn and decayed, but there is no doubt about their 
contents. These few fragments, which may be ascribed to the 6th to 7th 
centuries A.D., are interesting as they are the oldest ever found in Burma bearing 
legends in these characters. The tablets found in previous years belong to a 
somewhat later period, their legends being in Pyu characters, which are derived 
from the alphabet just mentioned. 

Excavations were carried on also at another mound at Pyogingyi-kon where 
the remains of a brick structure, most probably a stupa, were discovered. It 
is octagonal on plan, each side measuring 8' 6" in length and built on a low square 
•platform 30' on each face. This octagonal form of stupa seems to have been 
common in Old Prome, for, on excavating a mound near the Sinma-ko-wun-din 
Kon, the remains of a structure very similar in plan to the above, were brought 
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to light during the year under report, besides three others which were discovered 
last year. So far, no complete example of such stmctmes going back to an 
early period has been found at Hmawza. Stupas octagonal in plan and in form 
may be seen in different parts of Burma, notably at Pagan, the most beautiful 
among them being the famous Sule pagoda in the heart of the city of Eangoon. 

At another mound at Hmawza there was unearthed a small bronze headless 
Buddha image (PL LI, b) with the Buddhist formula incised on its pedestal. 
The inscription is in Gupta chaeactees somewhat different from those of the 
votive tablets mentioned above and may be assigned to about the 7th century. 
A peculiarity in the form of the letter }ia of this epigraph may be noticed; it 
resembles the early Brahmi la uhth the hook turned towards the left. The 
same form is met with in Arakan, in an inscription round the pedestal of a small 
stone stupa found at Vesali, and in another on a small stone slab uithin the 
Kyauktaw pagoda at Kyauktaw. The language of the inscription imder re- 
ference is Sanskeit, being the second document in Sanskrit found at Hmawza. 
The first, which was brought to light last year, is a somewhat lengthy inscrip- 
tion on the four sides of a stone image of the Buddha, in Mixed Sanskrit and in 
Pyu, the latter being a translation or rather explanation in a commentary form 
of the Sanskrit text. These two documents prove the existence at Prome, at 
an early period, of both Pali and Sanskeit. Considering that this old city 
was colonized by the Indians from across the Bay of Bengal about the beginning 
of the Christian era, the existence of Sansloit in Prome is naturally to be expected. 
Those colonists did not profess one and the same faith. There were Brahmanists 
as well as Buddhists of both the schools, the Hinayana and Mahayana, the pre- 
sence of the latter being attested by several finds of distinctly Mahayanistic 
character. This, however, does not mean that Buddhist texts in Sanskrit are 
to be ascribed straightaway to members of the Great Vehicle ; they may as well 
be ascribed to the Miila-Sarvastivadins, who belonged to the Hinayana School, 
but whose Canon was in Sanslcrit. The Mula-Sarvastivadins, as is well known, 
spread themselves very early over a vast extent of Asia having settled in Tur- 
kestan, China, Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago. The Hinayana with 
its Pali Canon was introduced into Hmawza from Kanchi (Conjevaram), whence 
also the Pyu seem to have received the art of writing. The presence of Brah- 
manism at Hmawza is attested by numerous stone sculptures, of Vislmu and 
other deities. Srilishetra was a great religious centre, where the Brahmanists, 
Maha^iinists and Hinayanists uith their Pali and Sanskrit Canons flourished 
side b}' side. 

This account of excavations at Hmawza may well conclude udth the descrip- 
tion of an inscribed gold plate (PI. LI, a) found by one Maung Kyaw Hj^ein of 
Kyundawzu rdllage in Old Prome. According to him, it was found while 
clearing the undergroui;h of plantation at the back of his house. On examina- 
tion the site was found to be a low mound with no traces of bricks or vestiges of 
mins on its surface or in its neighbourhood. The presence of the gold plate 
therefore, at this spot is unaccountable. ‘The plate itself had, obtdously been 
folded up when discovered, and the man, in tiying to clean it had broken it into 
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seven, fragments. Each, fragment is about in breadth, and the total length of , 
the seven fragments is about 8|". It is, however, not complete since one frag- 
ment at least is missing at the right end. The gold plate bears an inscription 
consisting of two lines in old South Indian characters, resembhug very 
closely those on the gold plates found at Hmawza in 1926-27 and belonging to 
about the 6th-7th century A.D. It is in Pali language and contains the first 
part of a weU-lmown formula, as follows : — 

1 Iti pi so bhagava araham sammasambuddho vijjacaranasampanno sugato 

lohavidu anuttaro purisa [dhammasarathi sattha] 

2 devamanussanaih buddho bhagava ti. 

In the latter portion of the second line the letter’s are not distmct, and it 
has not yet been possible to make connected sense of it. The formula, which 
is in praise of the Buddha, is a stereotyped one occurring in the Vinaya and Sut- 
tanta pitaJcas. The Pyus appear to have had a predilection for copying short 
extracts from these two jtitahas, especially from the Abhidhamma-pitaka, on 
gold and silver plates, which were enshrined within pagodas, as well as on terra- 
cotta plaques and stones, of wliich a good many have been found at Hmawza 
during the last few years. This custom, which was not peculiar to the Pyu, 
must have been derived from ancient India and probably obtained among the 
Mon (Talaing) of south-eastern Burma, and in Pagan in the 11th century. 

EXPLORATIONS AT PAGAN AND MANDALAY. 

By Mon. Charles Diiroiselle, 

Pagan. 

One of the mounds at Pagan, where excavations were carried on during 
the year is situated near the Tilominlo TempleK built by King Nandarmgmya 
(1210-1234: A.D.). It marks the site of a Buddhist estabhshment, and in course 
of excavation there was discovered a relic chamber measuring 2|-'xli' in size. 
The chamber yielded a large number of terraco-tta votive tablets, an image of 
Vessabhu and two other figures in a sitting posture. The three were placed on 
the floor of the chamber, the Vessabhu image in front, at the bottom of a small 
stair, and the other two immediately behind it side by side. Of the latter, 
one was in terracotta and the other which was probably its replica, in unbaked 
clay. The terracotta figure represents a man with protruding belly (PI. LI, c) 
which recalls similar ones found in the excavations at Hmawza. These figures 
are seated in the vajrdsana, on a lotus, and their locked hands seem to sustain 
the weight of their abnormally big belly. The drapery is indicated by lines at 
the neck, anldes and vuists. The other similar figures were found m the relic 
chamber of another ruined temple at Pagan which probably dates from the 
13th century A.D. 

No light is thrown on their identification by the written records or oral 
tradition of Burma. At first sight it suggests one of the ‘ gods of wealth,’ for 
instance, Kuvera or Panohamkha, but it has a shaven head and none of their 
attributes. It is probably a Burmese ‘ succedre ’ of the Chinese Maitreya, Mi- 
lo-fo, who is represented ia very much the same fashion, except that the open 
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robes leave bis cbest bare.^ Tbe modem Burmese, bovrever, are iuclitied fco- 
ideutifv this figure vitb MoggallSna, and in this connection they relate a story, 
which does not seem to appear in the pital-as or their commentaries, but is found 
in a Pali work, the Lokapanvatd, famous in Burma for its apocrj-phal lore. Ib 
is therein stated (MS., pp. 196-197) t’hat Mara, in a frolicsome mood, entered the 
body of Moggallana, the great disciple of the Buddha Gotama, and ensconced 
himself in his stomach, thus causing it to swell to an inordinate size. The 
saint, being imaware of the Fiend’s presence, thought that he was sufEering from 
some acute form of indigestion. But Moggallana soon discovered, through his 
superhuman powers, the real cause of his discomfort. He admonished Mara, 
pointing out the danger of playing such triclrs on the Buddha’s disciples, and 
adding that he himself had suffered dire punishment in hell for having, in a 
former existence, played a similar joke on one of the disciples of Buddha Vipassi. 
Mara then left him and went awaj’^ laughing. Practically the same story is 
told in a Burmese work, known as the JhmUliapaMsam-hjani; p. 467, but here, 
the incident is said to have taken place in the time of the Buddha Kakusandha. 

Popular traditions are altogether silent as to the identity of this personage. 
But it may be interesting to note here the interpretation which the local elders 
and monks give to a similar figure found at Nyaimg-gou, a suburb of Mandalay. 
Instead of the usual monachal robes, this figure wears a sort of cape-like dress 
falling' over the bod}' with a hood covering the head. According to them, the 
particular figure represents a nun who, in the time of the last Buddha, gave 
birth to a child, an event which caused no little consternation among the nims. 
The owners of the figure and the people of the suburb, set great store on this 
image, as specially lucky. Traces of the cult or devotion to these figures in 
Burma, have been found extending from about the 9th to the 15th centuries 
A.D. : they seem to have lieMv totally forgotten after that period. 

The relic chamber brought to light near the Tilominlo temple just referred 
to, was built immediately beneath a brick pedestdl on which was an image of the 
Buddha, seated in the earth-touching attitude, flanked by two disciples. The 
votive tablets that were collected from this spot are all of the same Irind bearing 
an effigy of the seated Buddha flanked by two disciples, evidently Sariputta 
and Moggallana, laieeling in the namasl-dra-nmclia. Along the lower edge of 
the tablet, beneath the lotus-throne is a line of writing in Burmese characters of 
the 12th-] 3th century in mixed Taking (Mon) and Pali. It reads: 
we hjel; sangandga isvipdhdrd : 

'■ The Buddha, the Chief of the Sangha, between two anchorets ” ; or “ The 
Buddha between two anchorets. Chiefs among the Saiigha.” (PI. LI, d). 

The figure of Vessabhu found in the relic oharaher corresponds in every detail 
to Gotama, the identity being revealed only by a two-line inscription round 
the pedestal ; 

yo Yetssahhl sarWiaro ca anantahudihi sattnUamo dasa [bah*] ‘ 

[dha ] [wiuia] l:dyo,^ hhel-acalclJni asanio migato anejo vanddmi tarn sari- 
dharam atidam munindam 


>Cf. Grunwcdel, Buiiniat Art in tniia. p. 147 and n. 
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“ The (Buddha) Vessabhu, the Glorious, of Infinite Wisdom, the Greatest 

among beings , the One Spiritual Eye in the world, the Incomparable, 

•the Blessed One, the Desirelees ; Him I revere, the Glorious, the Admirable, the 
Chief of Sages” (PI. Bill, d). 

From the same mound were recovered, in addition to those noticed above, 
dihe foIloAving objects : 

1. A large fragment of a stone lotus pedestal (left i)i situ). 

2. The upper portion of a stone image of the Buddha -with broken face 

(left in situ). 

3. A small headless stone image ■with protuberant belly. Height 3". 

4. A small stone lotus pedestal. 

o. Fragments of terracotta votive tablets including one of King Anoratha 
(1044-1077 A.D.) with a number of fig-ures of the Buddha stamped 
on it. The king’s name appears on the tablet, Avhich was placed in 
the relic chamber when the temple was being built, nearly two 
centuries later. 

6. Two fragments of terracotta votive tablets and three entire ones of 

the same type belonging also to Anoratha. The principal figures 
depicted on each are a seated Buddha flanked by two Bodhisattvas. 
Below is a line of Sanskrit inscription in Nagarr beginning with the 
words " BeyadJiarmo yam.” 

7. A fragmentary elliptical terracotta votive tablet, bearing the efiSgies 

of the Buddha Gautama and the previous Buddhas arranged in 
rows. The spaces between the Buddhas and between the lowest 
row and the rim of the tablet are filled with the letters of an in- 
scription in Burmese cTiaracters of the 12th century A.D. containing 
a prayer of the donor. 

Besides the relic chamber the ruins of a small temple measuring 17' X 19' 
-were also discovered. The temple had a porch projecting about 11' beyond the 
main shrine, and had only one entrance on the east. The temple belongs to 
about the 12th-13th century A.D. The tablets of Anoratha foimd at the site 
must have been brought over from some older and ruined temples and re-en- 
shrined. On another mound, close by was exposed a relic chamber which had 
already been disturbed by tieasure-lumters. Judging from the remains of walls 
it would seem that the original building here was almost similar in plan to the 
one mentioned above, but on a smaller scale. The finds made here consisted 
of a few terracotta votive tablets and a stone image -ufith protuberant belly. 
The image measures SV' in height. Three other mounds in the vicinity of these 

were also excavated, but nothing of interest was discovered except a few terra- 
cotta votive tablets. The chambers had, in most cases, been rifled of their 
contents. Mention may, however, be made of a small terrocotta votive tablet 
found on one of these mounds. Instead of the usual image of the Buddha, it 
bears in reUef a small seated figure -with a shaven head and protuberant belly. 
This cult appears to have been quite popular among the Buddhists of the 12fch 
_13th century A.D. 
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jExcavations ■\veie also conducted at four other sites, of which two are withiu' 
the compound of the Guni Temple near the Ananda pagoda, and the other 
two near the Sulamaot Pagoda. The results however were disappointing, as 
nothing of interest was found. 

Explorations at ilYiNPAGAN brought to light an inscribed stone measuring 
3' 3j"x 1' 11" and a stone image of a form of Siva and that of Ganesa. The 
inscribed stone was unearthed within the compound of a ruined temple near 
ihinpagan. It is inscribed on both sides and is in a fair state of preservation. 
The inscription, which is in Burmese, records the excavation of a tank by the uufe 
of a certain ‘ Kaung Thin,’ and the building of a temple in 1210 A.D. the 
dedication to the latter of slaves in 1212 A.D., and the enshrinement in the same 
temple of a gold image (of the Buddha) in 1215 A.D. Land was also granted 
to the temple, but the name of the temple itself is not mentioned. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the temple in the compound of which the stone was 
found is the one referred to in the inscription. Its chief value hes in the fact 
that it contains a good many old Burmese wmrds which have now become obsolete. 
The image of Siva was found on the river bank close to a tank, w^here it was 
gradually exposed by flood. The figure is very much damaged, but enough traces 
are left to identify it with some certainty. It is seated ' in the suJcMmna on a 
stylised lotus placed on a pedestal. The right leg is pendent, the foot resting on 
a small figure lying on its side, which seems to be Apasmara. This enables us to- 
identify the image as that of a form of Siva. It has four hands, but their 
attributes are defaced and cannot be made out. The stone measures 2' 4" x 1' 6"' 
with a thickness about 9-1". 

Vestiges of Saivism in Buema are fewer than those of Vaishnavism. A 
temple dedicated to Vishnu and belonging to about the 12th-13th century may 
still be seen at Pagan, standing in the midst of numerous Buddhist monuments of 
about the same age, close to the old Palace site. A Tamil inscription found at. 
Mjinpagan records, according to Dr. Hultzsch, the dedication of a Mandapa to 
a “ Vishnu temple of tliose coming from various countries.” The astrologers- 
at the court of King Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.) and most of the artisans 
present at Pagan at that period were Vaishnavas. Vaishnavism in Pagan was- 
thc religion of a floating mercantile population. That there were also Saivaites 
goes without sajing, but up till now only a few relics of this form of Hinduism 
have been found in' Burma, the most notable among these being a Saiva image 
now preserved in the iluseum at Pagan. Ganesa, the son of Siva and Uma, 
seems, however, to have been a popular deity at the Court and among a large 
section of the Buddhists of Burma, up to even the last century. In course of 
excavation on a mound near the Somingjd . pagoda at Mynpagan, wliich, to 
all appearances, is a Buddhist monument, there was found the stone figure- 
of GaneAa (Ht. Gl"). It was discovered in the relic chamber of a ruined temple,' 
along uith a Buddha head, and a terracotta votive tablet bearing ofiigies of the 
Buddha. The relic chamber had been plundered oy the treasure-seeker, but 
the Buddliirtic nature of the ruins was quite apparent from what remained of 
the contents. Ganesa is represented sitting cross-legged, in alto-relievo, on a 
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pedestal ornamented with the figures of a crocodile, a fish and a tortoise. He 
has four hands, of which one is in the bliumis 2 mr&a-mudra and holds a rosary, 
one is placed on the lap supporting his “pot-belly”, and the other two hold 
respectively a hook and a conch. Ganesa is known in Burma as Maha-Binne 
(Binne=Vinayaka), and a great festival, recognised b}’’ the Court, used to be held 
in his honour, in the Burmese month of Nadaw (Hovember-December) every 
year, durmg the harvest season. The peculiarity of this figure consists in the 
three aquatic animals. Representations of Ganesa nfith these animals seem 
to be quite rare and none appears to have been noticed in the works bn Brahmani- 
cal iconography so far published. 


Mandalay. 

Certain persons digging for bricks at an old mound at Nyaung-GON, 
Mandalay, discovered the fragments of a stone sculpture which were afterwards 
pieced together. The sculpture (PI. LII, e), which measures 7J" in height, and 
is of exquisite workmanship, represents several scenes of the Buddha’s life, from 
the Nativity to the Nirvana, carved around a figure of the Buddha seated in 
the centre of the composition. The scenes are arranged in panels on either side 
and above the central figure. In style and workmanship and the arrangement 
of the scenes, it resembles very closely the fragment found at Sarnath by Mr, 
OerteP and sculptures found at Pagan^. A sculpture somewhat resembling 
these in style is said to have been presented to King Bodo\vpaya (1781-1819 A.D.) 
by certain monks of Pagan, and it is stated to have been originally brought over 
from Ceylon. According to Dr. Vogel,* who describes a similar sculpture from 
Ceylon, these Pagan sculptures may be assigned to the ancient Magadha 
country i.e.. Southern Bihar, and to about the llth-13th century A.D. The 
sculpture at Mandalay was found with terracotta votive tablets of the Pagan 
type belonging to the 12th-13th century. Regarding the mode of importation 
of such sculptures into Burma through the agency of monks and laymen from 
India and Ceylon the following quotation from Harvey’s “ History of Burma ” 
(page 11) may be of interest ; — 

“ In Benares land there was an ancient pagoda on the top of the river 
Ganges’ bank. When the bank was washed away, men picked up the reHfes 
and holy images that had been enshrined there, and gave them to their children 
to play, for there was no longer anyone to worship them. Now Nga Dula a 
ship’s captain saw this, and he thought “ The folk of the east country deem these 
images divine and worship them. I shall get gain if I sell them to the folk of the 
east country.” So he bought them for a fitting price and came with them to the 

landing stage of Pegu Men told king Tissa (1043-57) and he 

rewarded Nga Dula richly and ennobled him {Shivemawdaiv Tliamaing, 81).” 

M. S. I., 1904-05, p. 84, fig. 8. 

« A. R. S. A. S., Burma, 1923, pp. 301-31, and J. A. S. B., N. S., Vol. XXI, 1915, PI. XXIV. 

• J. A. S. B., 1916, pp. 301-302. 
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SECTION IIL— EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Dr. Hirananda Sastri. 

Inscriptions discovered during the yem'. 

Tlie j'ear under review lias lieen exceptionally fruitful in the discovery of 
important inscriptions. The most valuable epigraphs brought to light in the 
year are the Rock-Edicts of Asoka lying near Yerragudi, a small ^dllage in 
the Pattikonda talulc of the Kurnool district in the Madras Presidency. These 
inscriptions were discovered by Mr. Ann Ghose of Calcutta, who brought them 
to the notice of hlr. H. Hargreaves, the Ofidciating Director General of Archaeology 
in India, in January 1929. A preliminary note on these inscriptions has been 
contributed by Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, and appears below in the section 
Miscellaneous Kotes.^ 

The Bp-ahmi Ikscriptioks in the caves near Pugalur station on the Erode- 
Trichinopoly section of the South Indian Railway, were examined in situ by 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ajyar, Superintendent for Epigraphy.® The hillock, 
on which the Pugalur caves stand, goes by the name of Arunattar-malai and is 
famous for the temple of Subrahmaiiya which crowns it. One of the two caves 
lies on the northern and the other on the southern slope of the hillock, both 
having several stone beds in them which are locally known Panclia-Paydavar- 
paduhhai. The left half of the northern cave contains six beds, of which five 
are in one row and the sixth lies separately. The latter bears a Brahmi inscription. 
A modern Tamil inscription, dated the 23rd day of the month of Appasi in TJba 
(AippaM in Vibhava) and giving the name of Arunattar, is also engraved on it. 
The Brahmi inscription, according to hlr. Ayyar reads Ndkan mahan ‘lani^aliaran, 
i.e., ‘ 'lannakaran, the son of Hakan.’ The right half of the cave also contains 
several beds but the)^ are damaged and do not show traces of any inscriptions. 

The southern cave also contains several beds. To the left or the western 
side of it, we find three couches but none is inscribed. The overhanging boulder 
at this end, however, has two Brahmi records, engraved one above the other, 
but j\Ir. Ayyar says that they are too worn to give any connected sense. To the 
east of the three inscriptions mentioned above, there is a set of five beds of which 
the first, the third and the fourth bear inscriptions writterr in the same old Iirdian 
script. The}' respectively read : — 

Korran Tadaen Manru, i,e., ‘ the abode of Korran Tailaen ’, 

Atitjdmm, i.c., ‘abode or place of meditation’, 

Karuur pon vmulvn Na.H alilidnam, i.e., ‘the abode of Na.ti, the goldsmith 
of Karuur.' 

The lop of the fifth bed bears anofher Brahmi inscription written in two 
lines which he would read : — 

Ariua vdnnaha. . 
inal:an Atan alittdmm 

i.c., ' The abode of Atan, the son of Annaviinnaka(n).’ 

^ [njrafpp- ICl-G* 

* C/. .'I. 5. 1P2T.2S, p. 12C. 
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Portions of some more beds are still to be seen to tbe right of tliis set of 
stone-coviclies where traces of a five-lined inscription in the same script are 
discernible. The pillows of two more beds towards the west also show marks 
of similar records of which the word .aiittanam, {i.e., the abode) alone can be 
made out with certainty. 

If these and the other inscriptions in the caves of the Tinnevelly and Madura 
districts, with which we are now familiar, are really Tamil records written in the 
Mauryan Brahmi alphabet, they arc sure to prove very helpful for the linguistic 
history of the TamilaJiam or the country of the Tamils. 

Next in date and importance come the two stone inscriptions from Mathura. 
One of them is dated in the 28 th }’ear and belongs to the reign of the Kushapa 
Idng Httvushka. The other is a record of the reign of Chaj^dragtipta II of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty. 

Mr, Longhurst in the course of his excavations at Nagarjunikonda in the 
Pahiad ialuh of the Guntur district in the Madras Presidency, succeeded in bringing 
to light a number of highly interesting Buddhist sculptures and rehquaries 
containing some corporeal remains. These finds, I believe, will settle an 
interesting point connected with the nature of the MaMclietiya. The wording 
of the inscriptions alluded to above %d me to think from the very commencement 
that the great stupa must have contained the dhatu or corporeal remains of the 
Buddha and the royal donors named in these records la'^ished their benefactions 
on it evidently in consideration of its sanctity caused by the sacred deposit. 
My surmise chiefly rested on the expression samnasamhudliasa dliatuvara- 
parigahitasa wMch occurs in most of these epigraphs. I now feel confirmed in 
my behef especially because of these finds although I am not unaware of the 
fact that no document has yet been excavated which has a direct bearing on 
the identity of these dhdtus. The sliaslitlil or genitive used in the expression 
dhaiuvara-parigahiiasa, it seems to me, signifies nirdltdrana, i.e., discrimination 
from the other clietiyas, the more so, because this vUeslmna or adjective follows 
sammasamhudliasa, the highest epithet of the ‘ Lord.’ The meaning® of the 
expression however, seems to be worth investigation. 

An inscription on the ‘ foot-print slab ’ excavated by Mr. Longhurst records 
the gift of Budh[i] {i.e., Buddhi), the sister of the Scythian (Saka) Moda. That 
the donatrix was a Scythian deserves special notice as do the sculptures represent- 
ing some Scythian soldiers which were also discovered by Mr. Longhurst from the 
same site.® 

Another interesting epigraph foimd during the year is the fragmentary 
■Buddhist stone inscription which Mr. Page imearthed from one of the monastic 
sites at Nalauda. It is a Sanslrrit record, beautifully written in the Nagarl 
script of about the eleventh or twelfth century A. D. and is, apparently, connected 
with the foundation of a shrine of Tara at Somapura. The setting up of the 
image of Tara in the great dyaiana or temple of Khasarpana (the well-lmown form 

lA.i’.R. 1925-25, p. 131. 

* Dr. Vogel, in his valuable article on the inscriptions found at Nagarjiinikopija Epigraphia Indica (Vol. XX, pp. 17 and 
29) interprets the expression as * ahsoibed by the best of elements.* 
a Supra, p. 140. 
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of Avalokitesvara), of the image of Dipankara Buddha at Harshapura and the 
decoration of tlie monastery of Pitamaha at Choyandaka. to which this record 
refers, seem to be some of the pious deeds of the founder who was probably 
VipulasrI-Mitra, a monk mentioned along- -with the other friars. It speaks of 
certain localities also but no details axe aYailable to help in theii identification. 
The name Sdmapura, however, reminds us of the homonymous place connected 
with Devapaladeva, the well-knorvn Pala king. Taranatha' says that Deva- 
prdadeva built the temple of Somapura. The Pag Sam Jon Zang of Sumpa 
Khan-Po Yege Pal Jor” ascribes the foundation of a great viJiara or monastery 
at Somapuri to the same monarch. The inscription on a statue of the Buddha 
in the great temple at Bbdli-Gaj’a^, which was copied by our Patna office several 
years ago, also mentions the great vihara of Somapura along mtli the epithet 
Samatatilcali, i.e., ‘ of Samatata,’ which it applies to a teacher apparently 
coimected with the image. Obviously, the monastery mentioned in this docu- 
ment, is the same as the one spoken of in the above named books, but it cannot 
be stated definitely at present whether the Somapuras are identical. The men- 
tion of a monastery of Pitamaha at a place called Choj-andaka is another note- 
worthy point in this epigraph. The word Pitamaha occurs as an epithet of the 
Buddha in the Pedestal Inscription of the Kushana year 14^ and it is not unlikely 
that the vihdrika of the record under notice was dedicated to him. 

The Telugu inscription’, a copy of which was sent for decipherment by Mr. 
G. Yazdani, the Government Epigraphist for Moslem Inscriptions, may also 
be noticed in passing, although a comparatively late document. It belongs 
apparently to the reign of IbrahIm Qutb Shah, the son and successor of Jamshid 
Qutb ^ah of Golconda, and is dated m Tuesday, the fifteenth day of the bright 
half of hlagha of the Saka year 1472 (11th Pebruary, 1541 A. B.). While recording 
that the damaged bund of a large reservoir of water called Udayasamudram was 
repaired by one Eahmat-Ullah for the merit of Sa 3 yidu-s-Sadat, Sayyid ^ah Mir, 
the honoured counsellor {oj the king), it clearly states that the shares (of income) 
accruing from the lands irrigated by the reservoir were divided in such a way 
that one share went to the king, one and a half to the subjects, and two to the 
Tnrulialu {Timtshkas), i.e., Mahomedans, as well as to Brahmans, and it thus gives 
an idea as to how revenues were distributed in those days in the tract to which 
the document belongs.® 

CoUcclion of Kanarese inscriptions from the Bombay Karnatak. 

The cpigraphical survej- of the Bombay Karnatak was continued chiefly 
under the supervision of Messrs. N. Laksliminarayan Eao and R. S. Panchamukhi. 
During the j'ear 248 inscriptions were copied. Including this collection, we 
have now secured 823 new inseriptiona from the 895 villages of the seven- 
taluks and two pethas in the Bombay Karnatak which have now been completely 

> Indian .1 nUqvary Vi'l. W, pp. :!«; JJ, 

•Eli. Ssrat Chandra Das, pp. H], ncard cii. 

’A.S.K. 1003-9, p. 103. 

‘ tfivirapl.ia Indira. Vol. XIX, pp. 9(5 a. 

* Si! Epirrapliia Indo-Moalcmlea, 192J-2G, pp. 24-25. 
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surveyed. The Kanarese iuscriptions, copied now, represent several dynasties, 
including the Chalukya, the Rashtrakuta, the Kalachurya and the Hoysala. 
The most important of these inscriptions may briefly be noticed here. One of 
them, lying at Badami, may paleeographically be ascribed to about the eighth 
century of the Christian era. It speaks of a Sbndraka chief BhLmasatti 
(Sanskrit, Bhimasalcti) as a “ devotee of the*feet of Satyasraya.” This Bhunasatti 
seems to be a new name not noticed b)’^ Fleet in his account of the Sendrakas. 
AVho his overlord was is not clear, for Satjmsrajm was a common biritda of 
the AVestern Chalukj^as. The inscription at Pattadakkal, which mentions a king 
named Taila-Mahadhiraja giving Srl-Perggade-Maharaja as his epithet, is another 
noteworthy record. Though it is not dated, it can on palaeographical grounds 
be relegated to the nmth century A. D., and the king Taila, it mentions, may 
well be Taila I, who was the great-grandson of Satyasraya-Saniastabhuvanasraya 
Vijayaditya (A. D. 696 to 733-34). 

Of the 41 records of the Later Chalukyas of Kalyani, copied this 5 ’’ear, 
the BanaSankaei inscription of Jagadekamalla Jayasiiiiha II, dated Saka 941, 
is interesting for it describes the Rashtralcuta chieftain MahamandalEsvara 
BhimadEva as a ‘ pada-padm-dpajmn’ of the Chalukyan overlord JayasiSiha 
II. Another notewortliy document is lying at Pattadakkax and belongs to the 
reign of Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvaea II. It states that the town of Kisuvolal 
became famous on account of the patla-bandha festival of the Chalukyan kings 
which was celebrated there and thus explains the derivation of the modern 
appellation Pattadakkal. A record at Morab in the Navalgund talub tells us 
that Nolamba-Pallava-Peemanadi Jayasij’iha-dEva, the younger brother of 
Vikramaditya VI, governed, as Yuvaraja, the districts of Kandur-1000 and 
Belvola-SOO together with Puhgere-300 and that he performed the Tidd-pimtsJia 
and the Himnya-garbha ceremonies while residing at Etagiri, the modern Yadagiri 
of the Nizam’s dominions. The Arasibidi (Hunguud faluh) inscription intro- 
duces us for the first time to a smadlnpali or conunander-in-chief of Eling Vikra- 
maditya, named Avararasa, and states that, when he was administering Kisu- 
kadu-70 and Karividi-30, he granted some lands to the fortj’^-two learned men 
residing at the Brahmaptim of Vikramapura (modern ArasTlrTdi). Nilguxd in 
the Badami taluk has given us an important document which testifies to the 
active part taken by women in warfare in mediaeval times. It is a vlragal (or 
“ hero-stone ”) of the two gavundas (headmen) named Chava-gavunda and Halli- 
gavunda, who died during an attack led in person by Chagala-devi, the vnfe 
of a Malidsdmanla (name lost) of Toragale on the town of Nilagunda. Goggi- 
devarasa or Goggarasa of the Karbtavirya family figures in a record at Annigeri 
as ' a subordinate of Kumara-Beahmarasa, the famous general of Somesvaea 
IV, who restored to his master the Chalulryan sovereignty that had been usurped 
by the Kalachuryas. This inscription is of interest for it gives us an idea of the 
hatred which the Chalukyas bore against Jainism, the rehgion of their foes, the 
Kalachuryas, about the end of the - twelfth century (A. D.) 

Of the eight inscriptions of the Kaeachueyas only one requires notice. 
It belongs to the reign of Eayamueari Sovideva and acquaints us with the 
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Mtherto unknown feudatory, named Dhannugideva, who governed the Belvola-300 
district, about the Saka year 1095. 

Twelve inscriptions of the Tadaa'A Kings were secured, but only three re- 
quire special mention. The dates they give are somewhat puzzling and do not 
admit of verification unless we take the I'car of nomination for Idngship as the 
year of commencement of a reign. The record of Singhana found at Kandag.all 
in the Himgund tdul is dated in the cyclic year Vila-ama (A. D. 1220) which 
is given as the 21st year of the Idng. Another record found at the same place 
gives Vibhava (A. D. 120S) as his eighth year. These two documents would^ 
therefore, show that A. D. 1200 was the first regnal year of Sihghaiia. But 
according to another inscription, which was also discovered in the same village, 
Srimukha (A. D. 1213) was the fourth year of his reign. This would make 
A. D. 1210 to be the first year of Sihghana’s rule. According to the late Dr. 
'Fleet, ^ Sirighana began to rale in the year 1220 A. D. This view rests on an 
inscription which is dated in the cyclic year Parabhava, i.e., A. D. 1246 and takes 
it to be the 37th year of Sihghana’s reign. To reconcile these two sets of dates, 
one has to assume that Singhana was associated with his father in the administra- 
tion of the country for about ten years before he was actually anointed as long 
in A. D. 1210. The mention of a new geographical division named Kannada- 
4000 province and of Kandagale (modern Kandagall) as the warehouse of this Kanna- 
da-4000 province is another interesting feature of this document. The inscription 
discovered at Yendigiei in the Badami though fragmentary, is of con- 

siderable value. It establishes the historical existence of a place called ‘ Kan- 
dhaeapura,’ for it clearly states that Krishria or Kandhara, the grandson of 
Siiighana, was ruling ‘ with the enjoyment of pleasant conversations ’ in the 
stnndhig camp (nelevidu) of Kandharapura. Pleet in his coimnents on this 
place-name, occurring in a Ratta" record of the gaka year 1179, took it ‘ to be a 
purely imaginary place’. The inscription imder notice, about the genuineness 
of which there can be no doubt, would prove him to be wrong in holding that 
view. It may incidentally be added here that the name Kaiidlidrapwa may be 
the Pralvrit form of Sanslirit SJcandItavarajmra, ‘ the city of the camp,’ the more 
so, bucau.se a ‘ standing camp ’ at the place is mentioned in this inscription. 

The two records of the AEinsHAHi bynasty op Bijapur, copied during 
the year, also deserve a passing notice. One of them is at Bii.gi and refers to the 
reiun of “ iBUP.Aimr-AniLA-AlHA”, apparently, Ibrahim Adil Shah, son of Ali 
‘Adil Rhah.‘ It is dated in Saka 1520 and speaks of a vizier named Kliane Ajam 
(jfiian-i-Azam) Yaldita Khana (Yaqut-lQian) as the Governor of Bilgi-sa?;iait(. 
Tlio other, h-ina; at AnxigEri in the Navalgimd laluJi, belongs to the reign of 
hUiiMUD P-VDSHAiT, the son and successor of Iljrrdum Adil Shah, and mentions 
one Rustuma-Jama (Rustiim-i-Zaman) as the founder of Rustum-pef/io. 

The BnADRAruR inscription of this year’s collection is interesting in that it 
is the first Imovii Kanarese inscription of Siir\'’AJi, the great founder of the 
Mahratta empire. 


’ UcHf-y CcuCfrr, Vnl I, pt. ii, p. 522. 

* /rfi'a't Arli^sert/, \*o]. X^XIT, p. 221. 
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Publications — (i) Epigraphia Indica. 

Four parts of the Efigrapliia Indica -were issued during the year, viz,, 
part viii of Volume XVI and parts ii, iii and iv of Volume XIX. Besides the 
index to Volume XVI and the continuations of two contributions, these parts 
comprise twenty-eight articles which were contributed by several scholars, Indian 
as well as European. Of these, the eighth part gives three, of which the one 
contributed bj'^ Dr. L. D. Barnett deals ivith the two Kanarese records of the 
Kadamba prince Kirttivarmadeva. They were found in the temple of Madhu- 
kesvara which is standing at Banavasi, a decayed village in the Sirsi taluh of the 
North Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency. This village, it may inci- 
dentally be remarked, represents the Banavasi or Banavasa which was the seat 
of a splendid ro3’-alt3r in ancient days and, as remarked in my former report, was 
known to Ptolem5’, the weU-known Greek geographer. One of these inscriptions 
belongs to the reign of the Chalukya monarch Somesvara I and is dated in Saka 
990. The other ascribes itself to the time of Permadi-deva Vikramaditya VI. 
Both show that, at the time when they Avere mitten, Banavasi-1200 was governed 
by the Kadamba Mahdmmdaleivara (feudator3’^) Kirttivarmadeva, the son of 
Taila or Tailapa, who floiuished from 1068-69 to 1077-78 A. D. The record 
connected vith the reign of Vilaamaditya refers to the history of his feuda- 
tories, i.e., the Kadambas of Hangal, beginning Avith Chattuga or Chatta Avho 
ceceiA’’ed the title of Katakada-gova, {i.e., the guardian of the camp), from the 
Chalukya king Jayasimha II. Dr, Barnett has also contributed another interest- 
ing aidicle which deals with the six Kanarese inscriptions from Kolue and Devageti 
ranging in dates between the first half of the 10th and the 13th centuries of the 
Christian era. The major portion of this article has come out in the fourth part, 
but as it runs on to the fifth part, which came out after the expiry of the year 
under review, the notice of its contents is reserved for the next report. The 
other noteAA’orthy article, which appears in the eighth part of the XVI Volume, 
deals AAuth the astronomical details given in the second plate of Bhaskararavi- 
varman from Tirunelh and clearly proves that the reign of BhaskararaviAmrman 
must have commenced some time after October 918 A. D., but not before. In 
the remaining parts, which came out uithin the 3*ear, appear three articles by 
Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, one deahng A\ith the Mathura Pedestal Inscrip- 
tion of the Kushana year 14. This record, the author points out, is the first 
Kushana inscription Avritten in the earty Brahmi script which quotes the montJU 
of its date b3^ the Hindu solar name instead of by the name of the season which is 
usuaU3'’ giA^en in the other Brahmi epigraphs of the period. Of the seven Kushana 
inscriptions from Mathui-a, AAuth A\’hich he deals in another article, onty one 
gives the name of the ruler, viz., Huvishka, and the other, AA'hieh is dated in the 
year 22, he thinks, was installed in the reign of Kanishka, while the third which is 
dated in the year 84, he would ascribe to the reign of Vasudeva. These 
documents give names of some hitherto unknown monasteries of Mathura. The 
Ahar stone inscription, edited b}’’ the same author, is a coUeotion of ten separate 
documents giving their oAvn dates, one of Aviiich refers to the reign of Bhojadeva, 
apparent^, of the Pratihara d3masty of Kanauj. They mostly record the 
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accjuisition of land or liousos or sale deeds on a long lease of 99 years effected 
from the revenues of a temple of the goddess Kanakadevf at Tattanandapura 
by some goldsmiths and others for tlie upkeep of the sanctuary. The insciiption 
on the Jejuri plates, avhich Professor D. E. Bliandarkar has edited in these parts, 
is the earliest known record of Iving Vinayaditya. It is dated in the Saka 
Samvnt 009 (A. D. 687) and supplies authentic information regardhig the concpiest 
of the Pallava, Kajabhra and other kings by the said Chalukya ruler. Professor 
P. D. Banerji, in one of his papers published in these parts, deals with the copper- 
plate grant from Kalvan in the Nasik district of the Bombay Presidenc}’, which, 
he think-s, was issued by Yasovarman, a feudatory of the Paramaras, during the 
period of anarchy that followed the fall of Bhoja I and the occupation of Mahva 
proper b}’ Karna, the king of Tripuri. This document states that the C4anga 
chief Eanaka Anmia granted certain lands for charitable purposes after hearing 
the exposition of the Jaina-dliarma from the Svetambara Acharya Ammadeva 
whicli conrtnced him of the superioritj’’ of that doctrine over other dharmas. 
Tlie charter is not marked by the Paramara emblem of Garuda and snake, has 
no date and makes no mention of tlie reigning suzerain. The other paper by 
the same author treats of the Patna Museum plates of Somesvara II, the son of 
Jasaraja II, who was the nephew and successor of Somesvara I, son of Jasariija I 
of the Chola hneage. The inscription Avhich these plates bear, describes Somes- 
vara II as sakala-hosal-adhUmra but calls him a makavijfdiapati and mja-rdmJca, 
which would show that he was only a subordinate ruler. Eai Bahadiu.' Hiralal 
has contributed a paper on the Amoda. plates of the Haihaya king Piithvldeva I, 
dated in Chedi-saiiivat 831. In dealing with the record he has shown the neces- 
sit)' of examining mscriptions from a broader point of view not limitmg the 
investigations to historical, linguistic or similar questions only. In bringmg 
out the admixture of the non-Aryan element in the Haihaya Idngdom both in the 
royal house and the general population from the contents of this document, he 
has convincingly shomi how inscriptions can be made to jneld data very valuable 
for ethnographical investigations. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar has contri- 
buted an interesting article on the Takkolam inscription of Eajakesarivarman. 
In discussing the contents of this document, he has correctly identified the 
donor MuramaraUjar maganCir Piridipadiyar noth the Ganga Idng Prithvipati 
11, the son of Murasiihha, and Kajakesarivarman wnth the Ohoja king Aditya I, 
and brought out the importance of it for the fixing of the date of accession of 
Aditya I in A. D. 870 or 871. In doing so he has clearly showm how the various 
dynasties liolding sway in Southern India, such as the Pallava, the Gaiiga, the 
Bunn, the Pandya or the Eushtraktita, stood to^Yards one another in the beginning 
of the 9th century and what contributed to the establishment of the Cholas of the 
\ijnyrdaya line. The inscription incised on the Eithapur plates of Bhavatta- 
varman i.s an important document edited by Mr. Y. E. Gupte. It belongs to the 
Nala family whose records are very rare. The late Jlr. Sewell in his Lisfs^ of 
Anhqnittes of the Madras Presidency speaks of another in.scription of the dynasty 
which lie saw at Podagadh. The contents of that record arc briefly noticed in 
>VrlI.p..nT. 
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tlie Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphj for the year ending 31st March 
1922, where a facsimile of it is also given. It belongs to the 12th year of the son 
of the Nala king Bhavadatta who, on palaeographical grounds, might he ascribed 
to the 6th century of the Christian era. The Bithapur inscription, on similar 
grounds, the editor says, may be relegated to about the same period. The 
name of the donor Bhavattavarman, Avhich it gives, might be the Prakrita form 
of Bhavadatta of the Podagadh inscription, though to be definite, further proof 
is wanted. Of the remaining contributions, mention may be made of the more 
important ones. Mr. Eangachaiya edits two records of the Pallava king Kaja" 
simha-Narasiihhavarman IT, one from Mahabahpuram and the other from Pana- 
malai ; Mahamahopadhyaya Padmanatha Bhattacharyya publishes two of the 
missing plates of the Kamaiupa king Bhaskaravarman from Nidhanpur ; Mr. 
Haidar edits the Sohgwal copper plate of Maharaja Sarvanatha which is the 
earliest knomi charter of that ruler and is dated in the year 191, apparently, 
of the Gupta era ; and Mr. Bamayj’-a Pantulu rectifies some of the errors in the 
notes on the Bezwada Pillar Inscription of Yuddliamalla which appeared in 
Volume XV of the Epigraphia Indica. In his article on two copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of the two Eastern Chalukya princes, Badapa and Tala II, one from Arum- 
baka and the other from SrTpundi, the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao has proved 
that, as Badapa was an ally of the Rashtrakuta Idng Krishna III and ousting 
Amma II, ruled tlie Veiigi country after A. D. 970, no interregnum was possible 
there at that time. Two stone inscriptions from Panchadharala, dated in fSaka 
Sariivat 1325 and 1329, have been edited in these parts by Dr. J. Nobel of Berlin- 
One belongs to the reign of the Kona king Cho^a III, the son of Bhhna and grand- 
son of Choda II. It records the construction of a gopiira and the laying out of a 
grove at the entrance to - the Dharmaliiigesvara temple at Panchadharala. 
According to it, Choda II helped the Sultan of Pandua in routing the Emperor of 
‘ Dilli ’ (Delhi). This Sultan, the author identifies with Ili^ms Klrwaja Sultan 
and the Emperor of ‘ Dilli ’ with Firoz Tu^laq. The second inscription fur- 
nishes the genealog}’- of the later Eastern Cha|ukyan king Visvesvara to nine 
generations and records the setting up of an idol of Vishnu m the Upendravar- 
agrahara. It also refers to the Idng's overcoming an Andhra ainny at Sarvasiddhi. 
as well as to the foundation of the toum of Rajamahendra (the modern Rajah- 
muudry on the Godavari) by Rajaraja I, and of Chodanialla by Upendra II 
(Rajasekhara). 

(ii) SovtJt Indian Inscriptions. 

During the year under rerdew. Volume VI of the Souih Indiax Inscriptions 
was printed and issued under the editorship of Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya A}yar, 
Superintendent for Epigraphy. This volume marks the completion of the publi- 
cation of the epigraphical collections in the Madras office made during the years 
1897 to 1899. Out of the 992 inscriptions, of which the tests are given in it, 
545 were copied in those years and 447 subsequently when the damaged estam- 
pages were replaced and the readings of some of the inscriptions verified from the 
stones themselves. In addition to the tests of all these records, Mr. Ayyar has 
given references to 224 epigraphs which were also copied during these years but 

s 
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^vere publisked ia the Ej,igraplm Indica, Indian Antiquary, Epigraphia Oarna- 
iica, do. Of these 992 inscriptions, 202 are Tamil, 737 Telugu, 36 nya, an 
17 kanarese. The bulk of the Telugu inscriptions of this coUection came tom 

Simhuchalam in the Vizagapatam district and on account Jhe rougtoess o the 

enr^aved surface had to be read directly tom the stone by the late Kao Bahadur 
Krishna Sastri and Sir. C. E. Krislmamacharlu. A considerable number of these 
records Jlr Ayyar had to examine in situ during the coui’se of this year. 

The fourth or the last part of Volume III of the South Indian Inscriptions 
Series has also been published during the year. This part gives a general intro- 
duction including the table of contents, the list of plates, the addenda and corn- 
genda and the index to the entire volume. In addition, it contains a critical 
edition of two Pandj'a and seven Chola copper-plate inscrilitions, together nuth 
the appropriate prefaces and translations into English. The whole of the 
introduction and the edition of the two Pandya grants from ginnamanur were 
prepared by the late Kao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri and the rest is the work of 
Mr. Ayyar. The introduction gives a succinct account of the achievements 
of the early members of the Chola dyanasty beginning with Vijayalaya up to 
Rrijeudra-Chola I, including the account of the conquest of Ceylon by Kajaraja 
I and by his son and successor, namely, Kajendra-Chola. As a result of these 
conquests Ceylon formed part of the Chola empire for several years and was, 
consequently, known by the name of Mummadi-Solamapdalam after the surname 
Muinmadi-Cliola of Rajaraja L The description of the seizure by Rajeudra- 
Chola I of the ‘ beautiful crown and the pearl necklace of Indra ’ that had been 
deposited by the Pandya king rvith the ruler of Ilam or Ce 5 ''lon given in this 
inscription agrees with the literar}' account given in the Maliavamsa. The 
introduction further recounts the naval exploits of Bajendra-Cho]a across the 
Bay of Bengal, in Prome or Pegu, grI-Vishaya (or Vijaya) or Palambang in 
Sumatra and other places, which would prove beyond doubt that he must have 
had a formidable fleet to cross the Bay and go to the Far East, routing the foes 
who opposed him, and winning large booty as well as expanding his territories. 
The Pandya grants from f5innamanur hi the Periyakulam taluk of the Madura, 
district were fully discussed by the late Rai Bahadur V. Veukayya iu the Annual 
licport on South Indian Epigraphy for 1906-07 but they are published for the. 
first time iu this part. These, studied along with the Vejvilnidi’ grant of KeduS- 
iadaiyan and the Madras- Museum plates of Jatilavarman, supply a fairly trust- 
worthy gcucalog)^ of the Pandyas from the early king Kaduiigon down to 
Rajasiiiiha Pandya, the contemporary of the Chola kmg Parantaka I, who flourished 
about the conmicnccmeut of the 10th century A. D., and as such are invaluable 
for the histoiy of the Pandya Idugdom of Southern India. 

Bpigmphical work done in different Circles. 

Kothing of epigraphical mtercst ivas reported in the Frontier and Korthem 
Cirdos and in the .toh.'cological Section of the Lidian Museum, Calcutta. lilons. 


^ /rilca, Vol. pp. 291 C. 

* /p:^wn Vol XXII, pp, 57 ff. 
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Charles Duroiselle has kindly furnished me ■with the following interesting account 
of the epigraphic work done in the Burma Circle. 

“ Only four hthic inscriptions were brought to light this year. One was 
found at Min-nan-thuj near Pagan, and was brought to my notice by Professor 
Pe Maimg Tin of the Bangoon Universitj’'. It was recovered from the debris 
of a ruined brick shed within the compound of an old dilapidated temple known 
as the “ Winidho (Vinayadhara) Temple.” It bears two dates, 1224 A. D. 

and 1256 A. D., and belongs, therefore, to the latter half of the 13th century.” 
“ This inscription records the dedication of land and of slaves for the maintenance 
of the monastery and ordination hall (szmd) of a monk known as Vinaya-thera, 
which indicates that he studied especially the Vinajja-pital-a, and this is 
confirmed by his better known style of Vini-dhor (Yinaya-dhara). This 
dedication was made in honour of the Buddha, the Dharnma, the Sangha and 
the body of the scriptures, the Tripitaia. As is usually the case in these 

documents, the names of the districts wherein the dedicated lands were situated 
are given ; and it is interesting to note — ^in some cases — ^the very great distances 
separating those lands from the objects of their dedication ; they were not, in 
the majority of cases, close to the buildings to the maintenance of which their 
revenues were afiected. The dedication of slaves to pagodas and temples was, 
as evidenced by numerous inscriptions, a very common practice. This is the 
more interesting when one considers the absence of caste and class prejudices 
among the Burmese people. A study of the inscriptions seems to point out that 
the persons -who really came under the designation of ‘ slaves,’ in the full meaning 
which this word evokes in the western mind, were prisoners of war, their children 
and descendants, and those who had been actually bought for a stipulated sum 
of money ; and yet, much degradation does not seem to have been attached 
to this state, except when sucli slaves were dedicated to temples or monasteries, 
in which case they became outcasts and were debarred from social intercourse 
with the rest of the people. This particular state of slavery was hereditary, 
a stigma lasting through the ages, which no amount of wealth subsequently 
acquired (and there were not a few cases) could remove. The e'Sects resulting 
from such a state of things have endured up to now. The aversion of the Burmese 
for the descendants of ancient pagoda-slaves is well-known to those who have 
closely studied these othemvise amiable people. The pagoda-slaves were mostly 
recruited, with, of course, some exceptions, from prisoners of war and bought- 
slaves, which no doubt accounts for the fact that a very large number of the 
names of such unfortunates as are given in inscriptions, have a foreign ring to the 
-Burmese ear, and are not indeed of pure Burmese origin. Among such names, 
are doubtless those of Indian, Talaing, Pyu, Shan, Chin, Kachin and Manipuri 
slaves. The numerous and extensive wars in which the kings of the Pagan 
dynasty were engaged in the 11th and subsequent centuries, were responsible 
.for the great number of these slaves. For instance, after the swoop 
.of the Pagan king Anorata on the deltaic region in 1056-57 A. D., there were, 
as is well known, very large settlements of Talaings, Pyus and Indians in, and 
especially round about the Burmese capital. The majority of these settlers 

s 2 
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mu&t have been slaves as testified to by inscriptions. The following are a few 
of the non-Bumiese names found in the ini-dho mscripuion . Nga Manta, 
Pihiu, Chatsana, Bini, Pahlu, Eumfi, Hata, Nga Sati, Kula Pu. A careful study 
of the names of persons would be interesting in that it voiild give us a bettei clue 
than we now possess to their nationality. 

“ The second inscription was found wliile clearing the debris in front of a 
ruined temple near Mjdn-Pagan. It bears three dates i 1210 and 1215 A. D. 
Information was received from Sir. J. A. Stewai-t, I. C. S., Commissioner, Magwe, 
of the existence of two inscribed stones at Sagu, in the Minbu District, which 
record the foundation of a pagoda by a queen of Narapati, King of Ava (1443- 
14G9). 

“ Tliere were also discovered in Hmawza short epigraphs containing extracts 
from the Pital-as, one inscribed on a gold plate and the rest on terracotta votive 
tal)lets,= and a small bronze image of the Buddha, with the Sanskrit version of 
the Buddhist creed inscribed round the pedestal.® 

“ Terracotta votive tablets bearing effigies of Buddha arranged in rows on 
the obverse face, and legends in Pali in Old Burmese characters were also dis- 
covered at Pagan in course of excavations. Another interesting find from 
Pagan is a small image of the Buddha in burnt clay, discoA'ered at Pagan, with a 
sliort inscription around the pedestal in Pali language in praise of the Buddha 
Vessabhu. It is written in Burmese characters of the 12th-13th centiuy.^ 


Eingrafliia Binmnica . 

“ After a long but imavoidable delay, the third volume, part II, of the 
Epigrajiltia Birmanica has now been issued. As has already been noticed 

elsewhere, it contains the Taking (Mon) version of the Pali text of the Kalyani 
inscriptions of Pegu (XYth century) engraved on several large stones. This 

is one of the most important documents extant for the history of Burma, political 
and ecclesiastical ; it is a valuable epitome of the development of Buddhism in 
this country. The lithic text, the continuation of which was broken oving to 
missing portions of the stones, has been completed and supplemented by a 

somewhat more modern translation in the same language of the Pah text, which 

itself is very scarce in Burma. The text is illustrated with twenty-four plates. 

"In the course of the last few years 330 new inscriptions were found in 
Burma, ranging from the 12th century to modern times. It is now intended to 
mak-c a volume of them, and already 110 have been deciphered. A good number 
of them bear directly or incident ally on the histor)' of Burma. Tiie interest of 
the majority of them is, however, philological, as they contain a large number of 
old words and forms now long fallen into disuse. A list of these words so 
important for the histoiy of the Burmese language, is being drawn up in the coiirse 
of deriphcrment. and .several hundreds have already been gathered.'’ 

' S'f 1>. 1 12. ” 

* .'t' y. 107 — no 

’ S- JJ. ir.; 

•Frry no 
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The Officiating Superintendent of the Easteen Ciecle reports that all the 
inscriptions incised on the six out of the whole lot of the sixty-five Buddhist 
bronze images discovered at Jhewari in the Chittagong District are ‘ short dedi- 
catory records written in characters of 9th to 11th century A. D.’ The names 
of the monks Gunadatta, Subhadatta and Kirmarahhadra, who is described as a 
follower of the ‘ Great-Vehicle ’ or Mahayana, are mentioned in them as donors. 
Regarding the two inscriptions incised on the stone slabs found during the 3 ’‘ear 
at a place called Dhupi, 23 miles to the north-east of S 5 dhet in Assam, he states : — 
“ Both of thorn record the consecration of a Siva-ltViyn, called Ramesvara, 
on a certain KapStaka hill, by King Ramasimha who, in one of the inscriptions 
is called Sri-Jaj'antipurendra, i.e., the lord of Jayantipura. Ramasihiha is 
evidently, Ramasimha II of the royal family of Jayantmapur and Ramesvara, 
the same idol for the maintenance of which the king granted some land by his 
Dhupi' copper-plate charter, dated Saka 1720. It should be noted, however, 
that the copper plate places the consecration of the Biva-linga Ramesvara in the 
Saka year 1720, whereas in the stone inscription it is assigned to the Saka year 
1719.” 

In the Central Circle the most important epigraph excavated by Mr. 
Page at N aland a is the stone inscription which seems to he associated ivith the 
foundation of a shrine of Tara. It has already been noticed in the beginning of 
the suimuary. The legend written on what is described as a bone die in Nfigari 
characters of about the 8th or 9th century A. D. might he read as Sati/apd' 
The other inscription deserving a casual notice is engraved on a stone lying in 
the Mahadeva Temple at Kodal in the Damoh district of the Central Proidnces. 
It is a late mediaeval document and records the construction of a Siva temple in 
the Vikrama Sam vat 1399 during the reign of one Mahmud by a private individual 
belonging to the Ka(chha)vaha family. Who this Mahmud was is not certain 
hut the date ivould suggest that he might have been the pretender Ghiyasu-d-din 
Mahmud. 

The inscriptions copied by the Superintendent of the Western Circle do 
not require any special mention save one which was found in the debris of a Jaina 
temple in the Fort at Belgaum. It is a record of the installation of an image of 
Neminatha, the 22nd Jina, a Jain ascetic named Neminatha who was the 
preceptor of one Manichandra whom it calls ‘ a Moon to the ocean of the R.ash- 
trakuta dynasty.’ 

The Assistant Arclneological Siiperintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
copied 22 copper-plate and 647 stone inscriptions during this year. The copper- 
plates mostly relate to the ViLAYiANACARA and even later times and only one oi 
them requires notice in this resume. It belongs to the time of the Sailodbhava 
King Dharmarata and, palseographically, may he ascribed to aliout the lOtli 
century A. D. In describing the ancestry of the donor it resembles the Parikud 
grant of Madhyamarajadeva which has already been published in the EpignipMa 
Indica." Dhannaraja’s victory at Phasika to which reference has been made 


» Gait. J.A.S. B., ISOS, pt, i, p. 245 and K. M. Gupta, i6iV., A’. S., VoL X'S'III. 1922, pp. 73-79. 
s Volume SI, pp. 2S1 ff. 
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in the Kon(Jedda' plates is also alluded to in this record. The object of the 
inscription is to register the gift of IshnnR-grama in the lishingaUm-msliaija to 
a Brahman of the ^'atsa-^roJra. 

Of tlie stone inscriptions copied by the Assistant Archceological Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy during the year, there are several which deserve a brief 
notice here. Under this category come the two old epigraphs at Lalgddi 
in the Trichinopoly district of the Madras Presidency. One of them states that 
the Paxdya King Varaguna-Maharaja granted some money for burning a 
perpetual lamp in the temple of Maliadeva at Tiruttavatturai. Another record 
engraved near it gives the date as ‘ in the year, opposite to the 4th year ’ and 
mentions Tellarrekikda Kandipotavarman. Usually the records- of Maran- 
jadaiyan Yaragunavarman adopt this method of dating. Therefore this inscrip- 
tion, too, might belong to his reign. If so, it would show that Tellarrerinda 
Nandipotavarman was a contemporary of Yaraguna I, a surmise which is further 
strengthened by the fact that both these kings flourished about the beginning 
of the 5)th century A. D. It may incidentally be stated here that the Tellar- 
rerinda Kandipotavarman mentioned in the record is identical with the Pallava 
king Kandivarman III. The other noteworthy inscription at Lalgudi is engi'aved 
oh a hero-stone which is marked by a human figure transfixed by an arrow. 
It ascribes itself to the 21st year of Nandipotavarman, the victor of TellSru and 
purports to record the death of a Brahman named Sattimurrattevan at the hands 
of the soldiers of the Bana Idng Mavali who attacked the priests defending a 
Saiva matha attached to the temple of Arinjigai-Isvaram at Parantakapuram. 
Tellarrerinda Nandipotavarman, it may be observed, flourished about 810 A. D. 
and Parantaka ruled between A. D. 907 to 933. Besides, Arinjaya was the son 
of tlie latter. Therefore, for an inscription of the time of Nandipotavarman to 
mention Parantakapuram and Arinjigai-Isvaram would be an anachronism which 
would throw doubt ou the genuineness of the record itself. Otherwise, it should 
be treated as a copy of an older record slightly altered to give the current names 
of the ftiram and the sanctuar}’ mentioned therein. In any case, the record 
is interesting in revealing to us, for the first time, the enmity which existed between 
the Banns and the Pallavas at the period. In this connection, it is to be remexn- 
bered that the fi^e Bana records from Gudimallam which the late Pai Bahadur 
1 onlcayya edited in the BjngrapJiia Indicq" clearly show that the former held a 
subordinate position under the latter during the reigns of Dantivarman, Nandi- 
varman and Nripatuugavarman. 


Out of the inscriptions of the Aeupa kings, which were secured this year 
from the South Kauara district, only three require special mention. One of them, 
which is Irdng at Kopi, Ls written in characters of about the 9th century A. D. 
and refers to the death of the servant of .Tucdhamalla {i.e., Tuddhamalla) 
m lattlo when Panakisara marched against Udayapura (modern Udiyavara). 
It would *^pear that tins .Tuddhamalla was an Alupa kiiig who is not Icnown to 
us fro m other sou rces. Ko details are given in regard to the family to which this 


>n.V„Vo1. XTX.pp. SMfT. 
• V, !. .vr, pp. c. 
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Banaldsara belonged, but it can safely be surmised that he was the Santara chief 
Banakesa, who flourished about that time and whose territory was contiguous to 
that of the Alupas. The inscription thus supplies us with the interesting infor- 
mation regarding the attack of the Santara chief Banaldsara on the Alupa IHug 
Juddhamalla, about which little was previously known. The other inscription 
is of Kulasekhaea Alva and was found at Nilavaka. It is dated in the Saka 
year 1087. The third noteworthy inscription also belongs to this chief and is 
l)dng at Vaeanga. It speaks of Madhava-Chandra, Prabha-Chandra and Sri- 
Chandra-yati who were apparently Jain teachers of repute at that time. 

Other inscriptions worthy of notice here are the Chola records of the 13th 
century belonging to the reigns of Kulottunga and Vikeama-Chola. They 
were found in the Bamnad district and purport to register pohtical compacts 
between certain chieftains ‘ to safeguard their life, honour and possessions.’ 
These records give us an idea of the state of unrest which prevailed at the time 
in this part of the country. In this connection, it may also be mentioned that 
one of these inscriptions, which belongs to the reign of Vikrama-Chola, makes an 
express provision for the family of the soldiers who shed their blood in battle. 


MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

B%j Mr. Ghulmn Yasdani. 

Dming the year under report some fortj^ new inscriptions have been copied 
and edited for the E'pigra/pliia Indo-Moslejnica. Among these the ten found at 
Baichur are of very great historic importance for the town was long a bone of 
contention between the Hindu rajas of Vijaj'anagar and the Musalman Kings 
of the Deccan and the inscriptions throw hght on contemporary events. For 
example, the epigraph carved on the ^ah Burj (Boyal Tower) of the Baichur 
Fort, first contains a quotation from the Qar’a'n} 

(“ Verily TFe have given thee a manifest victory : ”) 
and afterwards mentions that the Tower was built one year after the victory 
over infidels — 

thus keeping a contemporary record of the famous battle of Talikota in which 
the Musalman forces completely routed the army of the Vijayanagar ruler, 
Bamaeaja. 

Two other inscriptions of Baichur are important as proving the fact that 
the first two rulers of the ‘Adil SjHAni dynasty did not assume the title of royalty 
tin the demise of Mahmud ^ah Bailimani in 924 H. although having been tired 
of the influence of AmTr Barid, the maire du -palais of the King, they had declared 
themselves independent. In these two inscriptions the 'name of MAmrun 


1 Chapter XLViri, verso 1. 
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Shah occurs wtli full regal titles while their own names have simirly the 
honorific khan t,? referring to Yusuf and Isma'il whom 

later historians have dubbed with the titles of >— and Jisle 

Another insciiptionj coming from Raichur, is interesting as showing the 
Shiite tendency of the ‘Adil Shahi Kiug, IbeahIm II, who associated even a 
bastion rvith the name ,^11 j the son-in-law of the Prophet Muham- 

mad, whom the Shiite hold hi special esteem. 

Another epigraph from the same place may interest students of the Persian 
language, for its text is a queer jumble of Arabic and Persian — 

iLai^ 

Jt ) q y iLu yitji 

Two inscriptions,* copied from the Mu^ulpura quarter of the Hyderabad City, 
are important as representing calligraphy of a very high order. • The Qutb 
S ijAHi Kings of Hyderabad were great patrons of learning and art and their 
liberality attracted a large number of artists and scholars from Persia. The 
names of Persian calhgi'aphists occur frequently in the inscriptions of Hyderabad 
and these two inscriptions also by the similarity of their style seem to be the work 
of Persian artists. 

Mr. G. 0. Chandra, Archieological Superintendent, Western Circle, sent diuing 
the year several inscriptions for decipherment one of which found at Dohad* 
is important as mentioning the building of a town by MahjMud Shah of Gujarat,® 
who was fond of laying out towns, but the building of a town near Dohad is not 
mentioned in contemporarj' history. 

Mr. R. S. Saksena of Gwalior has Idndly sent three inscriptions from Chan- 
deri, two of which belong to the reigli of Dilaw ae Khan ^oei, the founder of 
the GmoRi djmasty of hlalwa, and the third to the nile of his illustrious son, 
Hoshang .^ah, who built the Great Mosque of Mandu. As Chanderi was the 
scene of a continuous strife between the Chandelas of Bundelkhand and the 
Kings of Malwa these inscriptions are important in fixing with certainty the dates 
of the Moslem supreniacj’^ of that town. 

Ml-. K. K. Dikshit, Archaeological Superintendent, Eastern Circle, has re- 
ported the discovery of an inscription of Husain Sh.aii of Bengal in the Murshida- 
bad District. The estarnpage of another inscription of this Kin g has been 
received from the Secretary, Vareudra Research Society, Raj shahi. As the 
inscriptions of Husain ^ah are scattered over a large territory and only few of 
them have been edited so far, tlrej will throw fresh light on various aspects of 
the history of that period when prrblishcd in chronological order with due reaard 
to their geographical positions. 


■ All inscription in the Golconda Fort Bimilarly shows that Sultan Quli, tho founder of t!io Qatb Shahi dvnastv did not 
a^ume the title of royalty till the death of JlahmSd S,ah Baibmam H, in D21 H. (1518 A. D.). FMc £ I. pp 


= Dohad, tho birth place of Aorangieb. The jungle iaits ridnity is 
’ He mledfrom 1459-1.511 A.l). 


trell known in Moghal history for elephant shooting. 
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Mve Sanads -were received from the Mysore State for decipherment and 
translation. As they were ordinary land grants and did not contain any infor- 
mation of historical value it was not thought necessary to publish them in the 
Epigra'pMa Indo-Moslemica. But the texts of the Sanads were deciphered 
and translated and sent to the Mysore State. 

The Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
also sent two inscriptions for decipherment and translation. One of these 
relates to the building of an Observatory in the days of the Honourable East 
India Company and the other was a religious text from some modem buildings. 
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SECTION IV. MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

Btj Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Galleries. 

The most important work carried out in the Archaeological Section of the 
Indian Mdseum, Calcutta, has been a rearrangement in the Gotta Galdery 
by the replacement of the old benches in the bays and the plain brick pedestals 
in the open apace by benches and pedestals with simple mouldings (PI. LIII, a). 
This new type of brick benches have also been erected in the Gandhara Gallery, 
the Muslim Gallery and the southern verandah. 

Acquisitions. 

Antiquities other than coins acquired during the year 1928-29 number 
1,295. Mr. A. F. 0, Murray, Mining Engineer, Tatanagar, has presented a fine 
collection of pigmy tools of quartz and quartzite from Dhalbhdm. This 
collection includes many known types of such tools including gravers (burins) 
ivith strildng platform (PI. LIV, c, fig. 3), side scrapers (PI. LIV, c, figs. 6 and 7), 
keeled scrapers (PI. LTV, c, fig. 4), points (PI. LIV, c, figs. 2, 5, 8 and 9), and 
single shouldered points (PI. LIV, c, fig. 1). These Dhalbhum tools closely 
resemble the pigmy tools discovered on the site of an old Neolithic settlement 
near Eanchi by Mr. W. H. P. Driver in 1887, the chert flakes found by Captain 
Beeching at Chaibasa in the Singbhum District in 1868, and the pigmy flakes 
from the Jubbulpur District, Central Pro-sdnces.^ 

The Director General of Archaeology has enriched the collection of pottery 
and terracotta objects of the historical period by lending for exhibition pottery 
and terracotta objects vmearfcbed by tbe Department at Kdrukshetba,^ Kosam.® 
Ahar,^ Rokhari,® Bilsar,® Chaitru,’^ and Amb.® 

Among tbe sculptures of stone and brass acquired during the year a few 
deserve notice here. One of these is a sandstone image of Brahma (2' 4A" x 
1' 2V) from Benares. The god is seated on hjs vahana, the duck, in easy 
posture with the right leg hanging. In his right upper hand he holds the sacri- 
ficial spoon, in the right lower hand a string of rudraksha seeds, in the left upper- 
hand a hook (the Veda), and in the left lower hand a vessel.® This image is a 

‘ Cog^lnBmm.Calalajuc of Prchiilorh AriUquiUes in th( Indian iruseum.vn 129 192 Pint* irm 

J .4. S 1., 1D21-22, pp. 40-50. ' ' 

» Jbia, pp. 4540, 

* .'I. It. S., U, and B. lUonl-i., X. C., 1925-20. 

» HM. 

« .1. S. 1., 1922-23, pp. 93-90 and 1023-21, pp. 50 and 57, 

’ .4. S. 1., 1924-25, p. 50. 

• It. .S., II. and B. AlmlJ,, X. C., 1021, p. C. 

> A. S. 1., 1922-23, pp, 141 nnd 142. 
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fine specimen of later Gupta sculpture (PI. LIII, b). From Benares also has been 
acquired another notable sculpture on a reddish sandstone slab (1' 8i"xl24") 
assignable to about the 10th or 11th century A. D. It is di%nded into two 
compartments by a tree. To the right of the tree is a standing figure of Bhairava 
holding a staff crowned by a sloill. To the left is a votary who is performing 
the special form of worship known as dmti by ringing a bell rvith his left hand and 
waving a lamp with his right hand. A dwarf or a child stands between the two 
figures in an attitude of worship (PL LIII, c). The third sculpture is a ten- 
armed image of Dukga Mahishamardini. of chlorite schist (6' x 2' 3") in almost 
perfect state of preservation from Dulmi, District Manbhiim, in Bihar and Orissa. 
In her right upper hand she holds a sword lifted up for striking the enemy. The 
attributes in her other four right hands respective!}' are, an arrow, a thunder 
weapon, a discus and a trident with which she is piercing the chest of the Asura 
that has issued out of the decapitated body of the l)uffalo. The attributes in 
her five left hands are, a bow, a battleaxe, a goad, a serpent and shield (PI. LIV, a). 
The late Maulvi Muhammad Sefatullah of Berhampur, Special Sub-Inspec- 
tor of Schools in charge of Malctubs in the Murshidabad District, presented a sand- 
stone slab (I2i" X9j") bearing a Persian inscription which is thus transcribed 
and translated by Maulvi Shamsuddin Ahmad, Assistant Curator : — 

I***! 

- Ju Ijj ^ 

I n t '*1- 

(Trmislation). 

■ “ In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. ■ 

“ Fakir ‘ Tahb, the mystic (suji), the follower of All, whose attributes are 
the rays of the sim, the Prophet, has built a tiny house uith the sincerity of a 
powerful (virtuous) soul. Judgment sought fo,r its date from the guardian 
angel in the invisible region. A voice whispered in the mind’s ear that it was 
the mosque ‘ Gharhi ’ (western). Year 1212 A. H. (=179C-9'7 A. D.).” 

Pearse Collection of Gems. 

The most important acquisition of the year is the Pearse Correction of 
engraved gems (Pis. LV, LVI), antiquities and coins lent b}^ the Director General 
of ArchaBology. The engraved gems which fill a very conspicuous gap in the 
collection of antiquities in the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum con- 
sist of Greek, Roman, Assyrian, Persian and Indian gems procured by General 
G.-G. Pe^vese in India and include 472 intaghos and 15 cameos. Greek gems 
. procurable in India earty attracted the attention of European visitors. General 
Pearse in his manuscript catalogue (p. 261) draws attention to the following 
passage in George Forster’s Journey : — 

In the collection of a gentleman at Benares are several valuable antiques, 
which were purchased by the merchants of that city : one of which representing 

t2 
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a matron, is cut in a manner bearing every mark of Grecian skill ; and another 
exhibited Cleopatra in the act of being bitten by the asp. The same gentleman 
had in his possession a Medusa’s head, on an emerald, found also at Benares, 
-svhich being sent to England, was unreservedly acknowledged to be the work of a 
Grecian cr Roman master. Some years ago, a high finished Camaieu was 
procured at Guzerat, whereon Hercules slaying the Nemean lion, was executed 
with much taste and spirit.”^ 

CuNNivc-HAM refers to the statement of William Vincent relating to “ the 
Archbishop of York’s emerald engraved with a Medusa’s head of Grecian sculpture 
and brought from Benares.”” Jajies Todd was the first to publish an illustrated 
account of what he termed “ an ancient Hindu Intaglio ” wliich he found in 
possession of his friend, Mr. Thomas Parry, who, when Judge and Magistrate of 
Etawah and Mainpuri, purchased it from a person who said it came from Jaipur.® 
This intaglio shows Hercules to right standing naked, head diademed, his right 
hand holding out a figure of victory and his left resting on the club. The word 
Aja is engraved in Brahmi characters of the Hushan period to the left of the 
figure. James Prinsep notices a chalcedony agate seal discovered in the vicinity 
of Ujain and presented to him by Lieutenant E. Conolly on which was engraved 
in Kushan Brahmi characters : — 

Sri- Vatikkuddasya 

(the seal) of Sri Vati Khudda.” Prinsep adds, “ It is rather uncertain whether 
the second letter be not open to bottom, in which case it will read Bhati.”4 
General Ventura who was in the service of Maharaja Eanjit Singh in the 
Punjab, and who opened the Manilcyala Stupa, presented to James Prinsep 
some beautiful seals which the latter did not live to publish.® Lieutenant 
Conolly, in his “ Rote on Discoveries of Gems from Kandahar,”® notices fifteen 
engraved gems found at Kandahar and other places in Southern Afghanistan. 
He also notices “ cylinders hke those of Babylon, with arrow-headed inscriptions ” 
(cylinder seals) unearthed near Herat. 

The most detailed contribution on ancient engraved gems procurable in 
India is Cunningham’s article, “Description op some Ancient Gems and Seals 
PROM Bactkia, the Punjab and India.”^ In this article the author notices 
twenty-three engraved gems. Ten of these gems (Nos. 1-10) he classes as 
Bactrian and -writes : — 

“ As these gems represent mythological persons of ancient Greece, they 
must have been brought into India from the North-West, and as many gems are 
jTarly discovered in ancient Bactria, I have Httle doubt that these, and indeed 
all gems purchased in India which bear Grecian subjects must have come originally 

* George Forster, .1 Jovniei/from Hengal to Etiglaml, etc., London, 179S, Vo!. I, p. 47. 

= William Vincent, The Commtm and Xavigatton of Ihc Ancientt in the Indian Ocean, London, 1807, Vol. II, p, 700. 

= Tori, “ C'fimparison of the Hindu and Thclnn Hercules, illnslrafcd by an nnoienfc Hindu Intaglio,” Tramacliona of Oit 
Jioi/a! Aeialie Socirly of OtmI IJritain and Ireland, Vol. Ill, 1833, p. 139, ^ 

’ ‘ .7. /). S. B., Vol. VI (1837), p. GSO, PI. XXXVI, Bg. 23. 

‘ Ibid, Vol. VII (1S3S), p. 9GS. 

• J. .1. S. B., Vol. IX (1840), pp. 97-99. 

: J. .1. S. B., Vol. X (1811). pp. 147-57. 
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■from ancient Bactria, the seat of the nearest Grecian colony, and where we know, 
from the beauty of the earlier Bactrian coins, that the arts must have flourished 
in the greatest perfection.” 

Two of these Bactrian or Indo-Greek gems in CDjrsrrisrGHAiii’s colleotioit 
were procured from Benares, one from Delhi (?), one from Lucknow, one from 
Amntsar, and one from Kabul. The gem from Kabul is a carnelian. It bears a 
standing male figure wearing a dhoti in Indian fashion and holding a trident, 
•evidently intended to represent the Hindu god, Siva, though carved in Greek 
style. It bears the Kharoshthi inscription, Jasavatisa, ‘ (the seal) of Yasovati.’ 
Nos. 11-14 Cunningham classes as Sassanian. No. 11 was procured at Amritsar, 
and Nos. 12 and 13 were sent to Prinsep from Persia. The rest of the gems 
■dealt with by Cunningham are classed by him as Hindu and bear inscriptions in 
Gupta and Post-Gupta characters. One of these (No. 15), evidently acquired 
in the Punjab by General Ventura, is a plain thin carnelian, “ bearing a beautiful 
female head to the right, the hair plaited’ in two braids over the fore part of the 
bead, and gathered into a large bow at the back, where it is tied by a ribbon, the 
ends of which float behind. Her shoulder is covered by a robe, from the midst 
of which her right hand appears, holding a lotus flower before her face.” Below 
-the female bust is this inscription in Gupta characters : — 

Ke^avaddsasya 

“ (The seal) of Kesavadasa.” 

Lovers of the glyptic art who are interested in its Hellenistic phase and its 
■development in ancient India and Persia should now turn for materials to the 
Pbarse collection purchased in a happy moment by Sir John Marshall on 
behalf of the Government of India, which his successor, Mr. H. Hargreaves, has 
recently handed over to the Indian Museum. The whole career of George 
■Godebey Pbarse of Godfrey House, Cheltanham, was in a way dedicated to the 
-collection, preservation and interpretation of the gems and coins procurable in 
India. He entered the Madras Artillery (P. Battery, 20th Brigade, Eoyal 
Artillery) as second Lieutenant in June, 1846. When the second Silrh War 
broke out in 1848 Lieutenant Pearse was despatched to the Punjab. He took 
part in the abortive first siege of Multan in September, 1848, in the battle of 
Soorajkimd early in November in which Mulraj lost his field guns, and in the 
second siege of Multan which led to the capitulation of the city on January 22, 
1849. In aU these operations Lieutenant Pearse distinguished himself and was 
mentioned in despatches. After the annexation of the Punjab Pearse was 
appointed an Assistant Commissioner and posted at Bannu. He served as an 
Assistant Commissioner in the North-West border of the Punjab till the outbreak 
■of the Indian Mutiny in 1857. Though in civil employ, he took part in the lOiagan 
and Black Mountain Expeditious during the North-West Frontier Campaign of 
1852. During the Mutiny he was severely wounded at the battle of Namoul. 
He took part in the siege and capture of Lucknow at the head of the 3rd Sikh 
Cavalry and was with the Azamgarh field force in the .pursuit of Koer Singh and 
in the expedition into Jagadispur. It was during his service as Assistant Com- 
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missioner in the Punjab from 1849 to 1857 that Pearse acqxiired the bulk of thc- 
eugravecl gems in his collection. In the General Preface to his manuscript 
Catalogue Eaisonne of the Pearse Collection of Antique Gems, Pearse writes ; — 

“ I have much confidence in the Glyptic Art. I see what the gems of Greece, 
Home, Etruria, Nineveh, Bab 5 'lon, Sicil}’- and Eg}Tpt have done to elucidate the 
history, religion, arts, manners and customs of those countries. But I am aware 
that it required great knowledge of varied lands to bring out the full value deriv- 
able from them. 

“ 2. In India I saw men of great talent partiall}'' elucidating by coins, by 
ancient manuscripts, by ancient structures, etc., the history, religion, manners, 
customs, etc. of that country. But I saw that no one was attempting to do so 
by the rich mine that lies in gems. I felt myself utterty incapable to do so in a 
creditable manner, but I had the advantage of being on duty in Hazara in the 
Northern Pimjab, a district which has always been on the highway of the con- 
querors of India, and where more gems are procurable than in any other place of 
the same size in India ; I therefore determined to make a collection of gems and 
to do my best bj’’ their means in assisting to elucidate some Imowledge of Ancient 
and Mediseval India. For that purpose I have sacrificed many of my best coins, 
besides time, labour and money. And I hope that this collection may be the 
nucleus of a larger one which in the future may assist learned men to make known 
many an interesting and tiU then unknown fact of the past of the greatest English 
dependency. 

“3. This collection as yet has been formed mainly from materials collected 
in Northern India. The people who procure and sell these gems are travelling 
goldsmiths w^ho also pick up coins and cheat the wild mountaineers with false 
jew'elleiT, but wdio are invaluable to collectors for they are able to penetrate to- 
places closed to all others. This collection is not the fruits of one point : on 
the contrary the Punjab, Soinde, Northern India, Cashmere, Central Asia, Aigha- 
uistau and countries up to the borders of Persia, Tnricey and Russia, hive sent 
specimens to it.” 


AVhile in England iu 1868-69 Pearse undertoolc the compilation of the 
manuscript Catalogue. In this work he received tlie assistance of C. W. King, 
author of Aiih’qiw Gems and Rings and other well Icnown works on the glyptic 
art, in dealing with classical gems, and of Edward Thomas, F. R. S., in dealing 
with oriental gems. Other authorities to whom Pearse acknowledges his indebt- 
^es3 are, Sir Alexander Cunuiugham, N. S. Maskelejme, head of the Geological 
Department of the British Jluseum, and Gaston Fenardent of the firm of Fenar 
dent and Rollin of Paris and London. C. W. King examined the Pearse collec- 
tion first in 1868 and writes about its extent : 

‘‘The foregoing conclusions have lately (May, 1868) been strongly confirmed 
b} tiie inspection of about two hundred gems, all collected in the Punjab durina 
a residence_ of many years. They present a most heterogeneous mixirre, com 
meuemg with Kmevitish cylmders, and including many late Roman and one 
Guo.sac. bassamau stamps and ring-stones in that peculiar style, whether 
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•■■original or imitative, formed the maiority. Bvit of immistakable Greco-Indian 
■work I could only discover one example, a ■warrior spearing a prostrate enemy, 
in the field a bent bow and flowers.”^ 

Later on Pearse devoted himself to enlarging Ms collection of antique gems 
■from India by purchase from other collectors. He writes in his Preface (p. 7), 
“ In the years 1873 and 1874, I became possessed by purchase of the larger part 
of the collections of Majors Strutt and Hay formed like my own on the annexation 
of the Punjab. Of course I am immensely pleased at these acquisitions.” The 
collections of General H. Van Oortlandt, under whom Pearse served in the Punjab, 
and General Sir James Abbott, -were laid under contribution to augment the 
Pearse collection. As late as 1891 Pearse purchased a gem (34oD) from Messrs. 
Spink & Company, because “ it came from India.” But in the meantime want, 
as he frankly admits in the Catalogue, compelled him also to part nith a few. 

With the growth 'of the Pearse Collection went on copious additions and 
alterations in the Catalogue. The latest addition is a letter from Sir J. C. Robin- 
sons of February 7, 1895, relating to gems with Greek inscription meaning 
“remember” (p. 130). In a Memorandum dated, London, Christmas, 1894, 
prefixed to “ Valuable papers regarding the Pearse Collection of Antique Gems 
from India,” Pearse writes : — 

“The collection is the only one of any magnitude of- its land. 

“ I have made a very perfect Catalogue Baisonne of that collection, which 
I hope may never leave our family, but should it ever do so, the Catalogue Eai- 
sonne and this book of letters having reference to them should decidedly go nith 
the Cabinet of Gems, 

“ I consider the Cabinet of Gems should be kept intact, as such it is very 
.valuable to students, etc. If scattered, the atoms have little significance.” 

This collection of papers includes original letters from C. W. King (largest 
number), Cunningham, Eajendralal Mitra, Edward Thomas, Rir James Abbott, 
Neidl Maskeleyne, J. Eggling, H. L. Nelthropp, G. Fenardent and others. In 
a note dated Cheltenham, 31st July 1869, prefixed to .the Catalogue, Pearse 
'writes ; — 

“ I have in my Will mentioned how I "wish this Collection of Antiquities 
should be disposed of, at my death. I trust it may not leave the family. The 
same is my desire with reference to the collection of Coins. Both having especial 
reference to the Ancient History and CiMlisation of Northern India should not he 
separated but should remain together. They mutually assist one another in 
elucidating those matters.” 

Not long after "writiug this note Pearse sailed for India and was ■wrecked 
,iu P. & 0. S. S. “ Carnatic ” in the Bed ?ea in Peptember 1869. In his letter 
dated Cannanore, India, 4th May 1871, addressed to 0. W. King, Pearse 'writes, 
“ I lost in it thousand pounds worth of things hut yon will be happy to hear, I 
had left my Collection of Gems and Coins at my father’s house in Cheltenham.” 
His Will with all other papers that he had with him was also lost. In another 


‘ 0. V. King, Antigiie Oeim and Ringt, London, 1872, Vol. I. p. 91 note. 
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note dated Dover Castle, 24t]i February 3873, written on the same page of tlie- 
Catalogue as tlie note of tbe 31st July 1869, Pearse writes 

“Since the above was written, I have been wrecked in the P. & 0. S. S. 
“ Carnatic ” in September 1869. My will with aU else I had ivith me was lost. 
I have as yet made no fresh will— I wish as before that the collection, now one of 
the best extant should not get broken up, but should remain as a family heirloom, 
and if ever disposed of, should go “ en bloc ” as a present to some great Museum 
or Institution, viz., Calcutta Museum, or Royal Asiatic Society, London, or 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, or India Museum, London.” General G. G. Pearse’s 
wishes have been fulfilled. His collection of gems and coins with his Catalogue 
Raisonne and papers have at last been deposited in the institution, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, to which he assigns the place of honour in his list. 

All types of engraved gems ever manufactured in Western Asia, from Assyrian. 
Cj^linders to Indian seals with modern Nagari inscriptions, are represented in the- 
Pearse collection. Seventy-nine of these gems^ are reproduced in Plates LV 
and LVI. 

The collection includes three Assyrian seals, one flat scaraboid and^ tivo- 
oylinders. One of these latter, reproduced in Plate LV, No. 1, shows a king, 
worshipping Ashur above the magic tree protected by two monsters ; the god 
Marduk stands on the other side of the tree. In No. 2, a Persian seal of the early* 
Acheemenian period, a man is fighting nith ndnged unicorns. No. 3 is an octa- 
gonal cylinder found at the site of Taxila with the figure of Cupid carved on one- 
side. It was evidently once covered with gold and used as a pendant. 

Nos. 11 and 12 are two of the finest Greek gems in the collection assignable- 
to the 4th century B. C. No. 21 bearing a fine bust of Victory with pahn branch 
in right hand is a Greek work assignable to the foUowing century. Nos. 4-10, 
13-14, 16-20 were evidently produced in the Greek Kingdom of Bactria. Nos. 
19 and 20 are very fine specimens of Hellenistic portraiture. Tbe latter reminds- 
one of the conjugate busts on the coins of Heliokles and Laodike, Strato and 
Agathokleia, and Hermeeus and Calliope, though of decidedly superior workman- 
ship. According to Pearse, C. W. King recognised in this conjugate bust King 
Diodotus 1 of Bactria and his Queen. The figure of the old man walking with a 
stick in No, 15 is a Roman work. 

Of far greater interest to students of Indian Aichseology must be the gems in 
the Pearse collection with Indian subjects and inscriptions in Indian characters. 
The ten foUoving gems bear inscriptions in KharoshthI characters : 


> Tlio material of -n-hich those gem.'! aro made are thus identified by Pcareo : 

(1) Sapphiricc Clmkcdony. (2) Green Jasper. (3) Broira Chalcedony. (4) Sard. (6) Sard (6) Pebble 171 

Balai, rnhy. (8) Sard. (0) Camelian. (10) Sard. (11) Beryl. (12) Sardoino (opaqne Sard). (13) Pehbir (lU ' 

IVUorr Sard. (10) Sardonyx. (10) .Sard. (17) Pale Sard. (18) Sard. (10) Golden Sard. (20) kdnth (211 sird 
(22) Camehan. (23) Garnet. ,(24) Garnet. (20) Chalcedony. (20) Chalcedony. (27) Eitnmei, (28) Sard (201 sl 
donyx. (30) Chalcedony. (31) Carnelian. (32) Camelian. (33) CameUan. (34) Onyx. (30) Sard (3G1 Pro 
Chalcedony. (37) Bronn Chalcedony. (38) Onyx. (39) Palo Sard. (40) Crystal. (41) Sard (42) (nrenl' 

(.13) Sard. (44) Sard (45) Agate. (40) Carnelian. (47) Sardonyx. (48) Palo Sard. (49) Carnelian!' (SO^^^M 
(61) Crj-stah (5.) Eocl: CrJ-stal. ( 03 ) Almandine Garnet. (SI) Garnet. (55) Indian Onyx (SOI r ' 

(57, Carhanelo. (58, Alnrandine Gareet. (59) Jacinth. (CO) Ariiandine GaU. (01)X/“l,‘^™"“’'r 
(03)P=hhle. («, Agate. (05, Sard. (GO) CameUan. (67) CameUan. (08) Sard. (09) cirncUrn! (70, Arn^h ^ 

"icllo-a- Onyx, (74) Onyx. (75) Hematite or Nrnli,4r« Jaaper" 


(71) Sard. (72) Ycllon- Onj-x. (73) Yellow Onyx, (74) Onyx. (75) Hematite or Nephrite 
(77) Green Jaajwr. (78) CameUan. (79) CameUan. "cpnnte. 
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(22) Standing female deity in Greek attire to right ; holds in both hands 
cornucopia like the female deity on some of the coins of Kanishka and his succes- 
sors and named Ardoksho m the accompanying legend ; figure of a child to right 
behind the deity. Hharoshthi inscription to the right : — 

Lahwna[i)sa 

'■ “ (The seal) of Lakshmana (?). ’ 

(23) Tine figure of a horse to left ; taurine s}Tnbol helow the head of the 
horse. Kharoshthi inscription : — 

Kapilasa 

“ (The seal) of Kapila.” The letter Z:a is engraved behind the tail of the horse 
and pilasa above. 

(24) Two nude standing male figures. Kharoshthi inscription to the 
right : — 

Badasa (?) 

“ (The seal) of Bada.” 

(25) Constellation Sagittarius. There is a longish inscription which has 
not yet been deciphered. 

(26) Fragment showing the fore-part of a fijung monster (Pegasus ?). Below 
Kharoshthi letters — pa ya ha pa. 

(27) A walking bull on one side and a walking bird on the other. Kharoshthi 
letters hha blia tlia above the figure of the bird. 

(28) A bust to right with traces of a Kharoshthi inscription. 

' (29) A man in Indian attire seated beneath a tree. Kharoshtlii letters 

ha and ga may be recognised to the left of the head. 

(30) A man in Indian attire seated to right with a small fire altar in front of 
him. To the left of the figure is a Kharoshtlii inscription : — 

Tanivaladasa 

“ (The seal) of Taruvalada.” 

(31) A Saka warrior with pointed head dress. Kharoshthi inscription to the 

left 


Tiiasa 

“ (The seal) of Titus.” 

Of the five legible Kharoshthi inscriptions on the five gems, the one on No. 
23 {Kapilasa) ends in sa, of which the upper loop is closed. The sa in all other 
four inscriptions (Nos. 22, 24, 80 and 31) has open loop.- The former type of sa 
characterizes the Kharoshthi legends on the Indo-Greek and Indo-So 3 -thian coins, 
whereas sa with open loop invariably occurs in the Kharoshthi legends on the 
coins of the Kushan kings.^ Therefore seal No. 23 may "^e assigned to the, second 
or first century B. C. and the other four seals to the' Kushan period (fir.st and 
second centuries A. D.). 


’ Cf. Mainmdar, p. 171 infra. — Ed. 


V 
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The Tininscribed gems (Nos. 32-49) that follow in Plate LV, with a few 
exceptions, are also assignable to the Kushan eeeiod Two of the notable 
exceptions, No. 37, a seated Saka long to whom a vassal is offering a torqne, 
and No. 46, a Saka spearing an enemy, were probably engraved in the first 
Century B. C. Nos. 32-34 show that Ardaksho occupied a dominant place in the 
Tvushan pantheon. She appears on the coins of the Gupta emperors as Lakshmi. 
The fine figure of four-armed and three-headed Siva seated on the bull (No. 36)^ 
is a worthy companion of Vishiiu engraved on a gem with a barbaric Greek 
inscription of the Kushan tjq)e pubhshed by Cunningham.^ These and the 
portrait heads and figures on the Kushan genis show that the Indian gem cutter 
of the period was ahead of the coiner and the sculptor in artistic skill. 

Gems of the succeeding Gupta period in the Pearse collection are of no less 
importance : — 

(50) Head of long to right with laurel wreath round the head, and ear-rings. 
To the right side there is an inscription in Gupta character of which the first 
letter is na and the last letter is pa. Two intermediate letters are illegible. 
This head closely resembles the Icing’s head on the crystal seal with the Brahmi 
inscription Shane published by Cunningham.” 

fol) Head of Idng with the inscription, Baja Sihaminavardhana, in characters 
of the Gupta period. Pearse notes, “I secured this gem from General Cun- 
ningham for £7.” 

(52-54) Heads unth the identical inscription in Gupta characters, Bij'ala. 
These seals appear to bear the portrait head of the same person in different 
periods of his life. 

(55) Lion ^Yith the inscription, Sapabantah (^). 

(50-57) Fire altars, ha in the field. Below, Baja Tori. 

(58) Inscription, Krishmsa, “ the seal of Khishna.” The sign before hri 
resembles a ja of too archaic a type to suit the other letters. 

(59) Inscription, Sribhavitavyam. 

(CO) Inscription, Alcadastja. 

(Cl) Inscription, Jlvajaya. 

yv>2-G3) Inscription on both the gems Salana (?). 

(G4) Inscription, Somadasa. 


Gem No. C5 shows a conventional Mahara figure usualty found in the sculp- 
tures of the later Gupta period. The female bust on Nos. CC and C7 holding a 
lotus flower m nght hand is identified by Pearse vith the Persian goddess Nanaia 
q|d mcogmsed as ..assanian work evidently v-ith the approval of Edward Thomas 
Lht Cumungham-s gem No. 15 referred to above (p. 133) bears a similar bust and an 
|scnption in Gupta eharactem. Therefore Nos. CG and G7 are probably Indian 
^orks. Nos. 72-74 arc verj- fine specimens of Indian cameos. 

-- The Pcaise collection includes a large number of Sassaxiak gems noth old 
Pchlcvi inscription s, which have yet to be deciphered. Cameo No. G8 and 

' Km(!. Gfm, JUr;,,, Vol. I, pp. sri, and 3U ~ ^ " ' 

' C/.roniclc, A'ol. XIII, 1S93, p. WG • PI V •> 

’m.!..p. ri.x.i. ' 
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nfcaglios Nos. 69-71 are reproduced as specimens of Sassaniau portraiture. 
Among seals witli Arabic inscriptions the following five decipliered Maulvi 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, Assistant Curator, are reproduced : — 

(75) A Talisman (not deciphered). 

(76) Arabic inscription, AUf ^^1 A».a.| nUI “ He, the God, Ahmad ibn 
Ahsan-ullah.” 

(77) Arabic inscription, l-ai U ^,^11 “Beyond what one can desire.” 

(78) Arabic inscription, vyi*! *3^1 ,^1 " I, the mean 

slave, Muhammad Ali Yakub ibn al-Khahl.” 

(79) Arabic inscription, ^ “ He who knows his own self 

knows his Lord God.” 


The Peaese collection of coins is of no less importance and includes 
5,083 coins of which 3,221 are South Indian. The Muhammadan and the non- 
Muhammadan South Indian coins have been identified by Maulvi Shamsuddin 
Ahmad, Assistant Curator, and the non-Muhammadan North Indian Coins by 
Babu Paresh Nath Bhattacharj^a, Officiating Assistant Curator. The following 
Indo-Greek corns of the Pearse collection are reproduced in Plate LVI, 1-5, for 
comparison with the engraved gems : — 

(1) Diodotus under Antiochus II. Silver. Obverse : Head of Antio- 

chus II to right diademed. 

Reverse : BASIAEUS on right downwards, ANTIOXOY on left 
downwards. Zeus, nude, striding left, aegis on extended left 
arm, right raised wielding thunderbolt, at his feet left eagle ; in 
field left 

(2) Diodotus II. Gold. 

Obverse : Head of king to right diademed. 

“Reverse: Zeus as in No. 1. To right downwards [ B]ASIAEQS, 
to left - downwards AIOAOTOY. 

(3) Euthydemus I. Gold. 

Obverse ; Head of king to right diademed. 

Reverse : In dotted circle naked Herakles seated to left on rock, 
grasping ivith his right hand his club, lower end of which rests 
on a pillar of stones ; to right (H. To left downwards BASIAEQS, to 
right downwards EY6YAIIMOY. di- 

(4) Demetrius. Silver. , 

Obverse ; Bust of king to right diademed (without eleph'^t’s £^Ip); 

bead-and-reel border. ^ ^ 

Reverse : Apollo seated on omphalos to left left hand resting on^ow 
and right hand holding an arrow ; a (juiver full of arrows ou'^he 
back and another between the thighs) To left downwards’'^ ' 
BASIAEOS, to right downwards AHMHTPIfO"). In exergue — 
[O]THP0S 

(5) Eukratides Silver. 

V2 
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Obverse : Busb of Eukratides to left, diademed and lielmeted, showing 
bare back and slioulders ; spear in right ; bead-and-reel border. 

Keverse : The Dioskouroi, wearing pilei and carrying palms, prancing on 
horseback to right, with spears at rest, above, BASIABOS 
ME r AAOY in exergue EYKPATIAOY. 

Coins other than those belonging to the Pearse collection acquired during 
the year number ISO of which 154 are Muhammadan and 32 non-Muhammadan 
(see Appendix I). 

Taxila Miiseum. 

The new Taxiua Museum, of which a description was given in last year’s 
report,^ was opened to the public on the 5th April, 1928, the opening ceremony 
being performed by the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibullah, 
K.C.S.L, etc.. Member for Education, Health and Lands, and attended among 
others by the Secretary for Education, Mr. G. S. Bajpai, C.I.E., C.B.E., and some 
fifteen Members of the Legislative Assembly. The museum is to be open to the 
public on week days and Sundays between the hours of 10 a. m. and 6 p. m- 
except on the First ilonday in each month, when it is closed for cleaning purposes. 
Admission on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays is free. On Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays the admission fee is two annas ; on Sundays, four annas per 
head. 

New quarters for the Police guard, designed in accordance uith the require- 
ments of the local Police force, have been erected at a cost of Rs. 3,876-12-0, 
and the quarters previously occupied by the guard have been allotted to the new 
museum attendants. 

During the year under review the Curator and his clerk were mainly engaged 
on the preparation of a card catalogue of the objects exhibited in the museum to 
replace the register hitherto maintained of these objects, wherein the objects were 
entered as received from the diggings. The new cards, which number 6,722, 
constitute the first step towards the systematic classification and cataloguing of 
the collections. The whole work is being done rmder Sir John Marshall’s personal 
super'rision and a full descriptive account of all the more important antiquities 
will be included in liis projected book on Taxila. 

Exclusive of coins, the objects exhibited in the museum fall into the follorving 
in.ain classes ; — 


Sculptures and other objects of stone .... 

664 

Sculptures and other objects of stucco 

. 1,064 

Terracottas and pottery 

. 2,105 

Gold and silver objects ...... 

185 

Copper, bronze and iron objects 

1,067 

Beads ......... 

742 

Glass and miscellaneous 

• • . 419 

Ivory, bone and shell 

• . . 430 

Gems and seals 

66 


C,722 


» A . S . 1027-28, pp. 1E3-15B. 
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Of bhe antiquities added to tiie collection during the year under revieu' the 
most interesting are described in Sir John Marshall’s article entitled “ Excava- 
tions at Taxila ” in the Exploration Section of this Eeportd 

Besides the antiqirities enumerated above there are numerous objects from 
the excavations which have not been deemed worthy of exhibition and are kept in 
the godowns of the museum. 

For the convenience of visitors, two comfortable and well proportioned seats 
of polished teak and leather, capable of seating twelve persons, have been pro- 
vided for the public galleries. 

In 'the museum garden, a number of small groups of cypresses were planted 
with the idea of brealdng up the severely bare appearance of the building, and a 
further improvement was effected by laying down a low stone kerb on either side 
of the semicircular approach in front of the museum and of the pathways which 
intersect the quadrangle behind it. ^ 

The sum of Rs. 969 was realised from the sale of admission tickets, and photo- 
graphs to the value of Es. 99-6 were sold to visitor.-. 

PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 

By M. Dilawar Khan. 

Antiquities added to the Museum during the year under report included a 
stone relic casket, a small copper Buddha image, a brass piece depicting the 
Tutelary Couple, a stone slab containing a fragmentary Kharoshthi inscription 
(No. 50) and a very fine sculpture (PI. LVIIT, a) depicting the Visit of Indra 
to the Buddha (No. 51), which were purchased from the Museum funds. The 
last named sculpture has a Kharoshthi inscription (PI. LVIII, c) on its pedestal, 
dated in the year 89 of an era. A large earthenware vessel (which probably 
relates to the Kushan period as the two monograms impressed near its mouth 
are similar to those on the coins of the Ku.shan Idngs), and some stucco heads 
which are said to have come from the Khyber Pass were presented by Sir Norman 
Bolton, Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Pro^^nce. 

Four silver coins of Aurangzeb, of -uhich three were presented by the 
Director of Industries, Central Provinces, and one by the Government of the 
United Provinces were added to the collection. Sixty-three copper coins were 
received from the Punjab Government through the Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Frontier Circle, of which five were of Aldiar and the rest belonged 
to the Sun djmasty of DeUii, viz., thirty-two of Sher Shah, twenty-four .of Islam 
Shah and two of Muhammad Adil Shah. ^ 

“ The Revised Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar' '^Museum ” 
by hli. H. Hargreaves, Officiating Director General of Archaeology in India, 
referred to in last year’s report was in final proof at the end of the year under 
report. 

Two hundred and twenty-one antiquities in various show eases were nro- 
wided ■aith gilt and painted wooden labels. 

» pp. 61 - 6 B. 
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A brief account of antiquities 5sos. 50 and 51 referred bo above seems caEed 
foi', jS^o. 50, measuring IV X C" is a single line of seven lOiaroshtlii letters deeply 
and neatly cut on a fragment of a stone slab. It was found at Kakiz.^-dheri, 
an ancient mound situated near tlie village of Umarzai in tlie Cliarsada Tahsil 
of tlie Pesliawar District, by viUagers wlien digging for manure. It contains 
onlv a portion of a date and reads ‘ niasasa, di 20 4 1, i.e,. tbe 25tli day of the 
month 

Iso. 51 is on the pedestal of a very fine and elaborately executed Gandhara 
sculpture, Ho. 1944, depicting as already stated, the Visit of Indra to the Bud" 
dha. The sculpture itself measures 30" X 291" and the inscription, 28 inches, 
incised in a single Ime of shallow characters. Some of the letters are missing in 
the middle of the line. It was found at Masiani-dheri, a small hamlet crown- 
ing a small ancient mound in the Cliarsada Tahsil. 

Estampages of the inscription were sent to Professor Dr. Sten Kouow, who 
reads it as follows : — 

Text. 

sa)h 20 20 20 20 4 4 1 MalrgdlUmsa masi 4 1 
Icshiinavn ninjaide ime deyadlim^me] Bhmmaimcna 

shamcmena [-puyae] itpajayasa 

Budliayriasa jiui/ae samanmjayaya arogodalcshinae^ 

Translation. 

"Aimo So, in the month of Mdrga6iras, .the 5 (day), at this term was bes- 
towed this religious gift by the sramana Dharmapriya, in lionour of ® in 

honour of his teacher Buddhapriya, for the bestowal of health on his fellow- 
disciples.” 

According to Konow the date 89 must be referred to the Kanishka era, i.e.^ 
it corresponds to A. D. 216. Touching the style of the relief, hlr. H. Hargreaves, 
Officiating Director General of Archajolog}’^ in India, who examined it during 
liis visit to the Museum iu December last writes as follows ” : — 

“ From the modelling of the face of the Buddha, and the treatment of the 
hair and drapery it is plain that the relief must be assigned to a period when tlie 
school was in its full vigour, and is proof that long after the time of Kanishka 
the artist of Gandhara could, at least in stone, execute works of considerable 
merit and employ with peculiar appropriateness a great pail; of the repertory 
of the school. Although the human figures- Buddha. Pauchika, Vairapaui, Indra 
q'nd‘'Paiichasikha are all conventionalized, slrilful coinposition and the greatest 
•tcchnicnl skill are still displayed, and it is impossible to -deny the charm and 
fidelity with wliich the artist has depicted the trees. Ijirds and beast.s of the 
Buddha's sylvan retreat.” 

’ TIuh in'^fiption nnd n 'imnll reproduction of the sculpture have been alrcntiv published by Br. Konou* in 0. /. /. Vol 
n, port I, Inscnplhn^, pp. PI XXXIV, but in order to give them -u-ider publicity it has been tlioucht 

'[rrll to repiwluco tbeiii in this report and mnbe them inoro nccesrablc to Indian scholars. Mr. 2C. G. itrajamdar Guccests 

{hit iKlorc the wort! itpcr;a^xt*a the mi^^ing word is notpuj/ae but of which the letters — da/'f/it'— ~-ai 

nre 'till trac-abl^'. — TKd.l * ^ 

s no[r 1^; ‘ lor the li^vtowal of health on ’ phould perhaps be substituted.— [Hd.] 

* llorcrn Avtf, I/nt'niocL to t/if Scidpiurf* in Oit resfioitar p. ol» 
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TAJ MUSEUM. 

By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 

A few pieces of rare SIughal China discovered in fclie Agra I'ort in course 
-of excavation, and an old photograph of the Taj, taken from the Judge’s house, 
purchased from Mr. J. K. Johnson, I.C.S. (retired), at the instance of Sir John 
Marshall, were added to the collection. Most of the exhibits were re-arranged 
and faded and soiled labels changed. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

By Mr. B. L. Dhama. 

During the year under review several improvements were effected. The 
old decayed furdalis were removed and replaced by new ones. Two tealiwood 
showcases were prepared, in one of which arms have been displayed and in the 
other antiquities which it had not been possible to exliibit before. The different 
sculptures and inscriptions kept in the verandah outside in the main hall are 
being sorted and arranged in a stj^stemabic order, and descriptive labels are 
being prepared for them. 

Eleven gold and twent^y-seven silver coins, two Mughal pictures and a 
bronze ‘ celestial sphere ' were received on loan from the Director General of 
Archseology. 

Amir Timur is represented in one of the pictures, clad in a blue coat of 
brocade with a short sleeved vest over it, sitting on a golden cliair on a river bank 
is haloed and he wears a white turban crowned by a halglii and holds in his right 
hand a spear. Before him stand two young men, one of whom attired in military 
dress irith a helmet on his head, is in a supplicatory posture as if he were awaiting 
some orders from the king, while the other man wearing a long coat and white 
turban has his hands crossed on his waist. An oblong quiver is suspended from 
his waist. "Behind the chair stand two royal attendants, one of them holding 
over the king an aftahgir b In the back ground on the left are shown several 
domed buildings probably representing a city or palace. The plam and floral 
decorations on the borders of the portrait are artistic and the picture is a good 
specimen of Indo-Persian Art. On the top of the inner border of the painting 
is written in Persian the title of the picture which reads as follows : — 

“ Picture of His Majesty Amir Timur, the King, the Lord of . the .happy 
conjunction.” , , • ,d' 

In the second picture is Sultan Shuja seen seated on a carpet spread 
over a marble platform, his back being supported by a blue bolster decorated 
with bands embroidered with a floral design. He wears - a green coat embroi- 
dered with gold with a sash tied around his waist after the Mughal fashion. The 
turban, which is of a light green colour, is also embroidered with gold. In front 

^ A Mngtal standard shaped Uko palm-leaf fan and sometimes bearin" the sun’s face embioidercd on it, 

0 
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of Shah Shuja is seated a lad}', probably liis ivife, who appears to offer Mm a 
drink in a small cup placed on a tray. On the left of the lady are flowers, fruits 
and sweets in small trays and a few flasks, all placed on a white cloth. Close to 
the aboye are scent spra)'crs and scent bottles in a casket. Behind the lady 
are two women singers, one of whom, in the background, is playing on a guitar 
while the other in the foreground is seen clapping. 

For the following account of the bronze Celestial Sphere (PI. LVIIT, b) I am 
indebted to Maulvi AsMaq Ali, Gallery Assistant, DellDi Port Museum. 

“ Tt measures 8^" in diameter and has a pair of holes to enable it to be 
screwed to the horizontal iron stand, 2 feet 2 inches Hgh, wMch accompanies it. 
It bears an inscription in Persian nos/Ji which runs as follows : — 

Text. 

Translation. 

“ At the instance of Shaikh Abdul Khaliq (it was) made by MuhajimaD’ 
Salih of Tatta in 1070 (=1659-00 A, D.).” 

The sphere, though made of bronze, has traces of gilt on its surface and 
shows all the twelve signs of the zodiac in very clear words engraved on it. The 
names of tlie signs are : — Biirj-i- Eamal (Aries), Burj-i-Thaxir (Taurus), Burj-i- 
Jauzd (Gemini), Burj-i-Sartan (Cancer), Burj-i-Asad (Leo), Burj-i-Sumbuhli 
(Virgo), Burj-x-Mizdn (Libra), Bxirj-i-’ Aqrub (Scorpio), Burj-i-Qans (Sagitta- 
rius), Burj-i-Jadi (Oapricornus), Burj-i-Daho (Aquarius), Burj-i-Kiti (Pisces). 

A peculiarity of these signs of the zodiac is that each of them is represented 
b}' a human figure or the figure of a bird or of an animal and, in addition to these, 
there are engraved on the sphere quite a number of minor figures. The stars 
are all beautifully marked with silver dots, which being on a gilt surface greatly 
enluance the beauty of the object.” 


SARNATH MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. S. Vats. 

Antiquities afiected by damp were chemically treated, iron bands from two 
colossal ICushana statues removed and their back supports made less obstruct- 
ive. A better arrangement for lighting has also been made by tlie substitution 
of pale ivory buff for green colour-wash on the walls of the Museum. 

Quartei-s for the Custodian and servants were constructed during the year 
under t report. 

The total expenditure on the maintenance of the Museum and staff amounted 
to R.s. 3,313-13-0. 

, NALANDA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 

Some of the more interesting of the additions made to the Museum durum 
the year arc detailed below 
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Those from Monastery Site No. 4, Deva-Pala level, included a bronze 
image of the Buddha (height 8") seated in Bhioiiisparsavmdrd, on a lotus tlu’oiie 
a bronze image of Avalokitesyaea (height 4^") seated on a lotus throne and 
holding a lotus in the left hand ; a bronze image of standing Tara (height 51") 
in varadamudra ndth the head and halo broken off ; a bronze imago of seated 
Kuvera (height 21") ; a small votive stupa in bronze (height 4®") complete 
with crmvning umbrella and containing in a little niche on one face a tmy seated 
image of Buddha, and a stone image of the seated Buddha inscribed on the back 
(height 21"). Below this stratum almost the only finds made were a handful 
of cowrie shells, a few small pieces of crystal, and a gold coin of Kumara Gupta 
Mahendra I of the Imperial Gupta Djniasty. Hi? date is 413-455 A. D., but 
the presence of Ids coin here is nob conclusive evidence for a date of the remains 
in which it W'as found, since the remains may have been in existence w'cll before 
the time when the coin W'as dropped here (though other evidence makes this 
improbable) or as is more likely the}’- ma}’- date from some subsequent period, 
since the coin is of such a nature as to lead to its being hoarded long after it was 
coined. It w^as found immediately above the earliest concrete pavement of the 
verandah in the north-east comer of this same Monastery No. 4, and is remark- 
ably well preserved. 

Other objects of interest from this site w’ere a few' heavy iron padlocks of 
which one of rectangular shape and another cylindrical were found complete 
with keys ; an iron lamp-stand on three feet, much bent, and measuring twenty- 
eight inches high ; and an iron censer seventeen inches long, broken in two 
pieces. These again were from the Deva-Pala structure. 

Monastery Site No. 7 w'as the only other site to jdeld antiquities this year. 
The principal of these from the Deva-Pala stratum were a bronze image of seated 
Kuvera (height 3|"), the upper part of a broken stone tablet beautifully carved 
with the conventional life-scenes about a central image of the Buddha ; a number 
of terracotta plaques impressed wdth Buddha figures and sealings ; and a frag- 
ment of an inscribed stone. 

All the bronzes are more or less damaged by fire or corro.sion and the}' are 
being treated by the Archaeological Chemist. Illustrations of three of the images 
found last year that have been so treated in the year under review appear in 
PI.' LVII, a-o. 

LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. - -.V' ■ 

. <:!?b 

By Khan Bahadur Mmdvi Zafar Hasan. ' 

One of the conditions, under which the L.vhore Fort has been transfened 
to the Archscological Department, was^ that a small museum should be mf(5n- 
tained w'ithin the Fort to contain exliibits coimected w'ith the Fort itself or with 
Lahore. Accordingly the collection of arms and armour of the Sikh period, 
housed in the Shish Mahal, were made over by the Deputy Gonnnissioner, Lahore, 
to the Archseoiogical Superintendent, Frontier Circle,, at the end of March, 

' 1028 to form a nucleus of the proposed museum. The collection is really very 
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interestins, aJid repr6S6iits almost all kinds of arms and armour usod formerly 
by Sikh soldiers, including drums, banners, Kirpans (daggers), Cliahlcars (iron 
•rings edaed outside), etc. The southern Man of the Shish Mahal, where the 
collection is at present displayed, being too small for this pm-pose, it is proposed 
to shift the exhibits to the building known as Bari Khwabgah in Jahangir’s 
Quadrangle. Tliis arrangement a\u 11 also have the advantage of restoring as far 
as possible the Sliish Mahal, which is the most important palace in the Lahore 
Tort, to its original condition. A start has, however, been made by laying 
dorni a new floor of Indian Patent Stonc^ in certain rooms of the Bari Khwabgah, 
and providing six wall cases of standard design for the accommodation of the 
exhibits. 

MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By MoJis. Charles D2iroiseUe. 

Fresh acquisitions made for the museums by the Sirperirrtendent, ArchaBO- 
logical Survej’', Burma, consisted of some of the objects discovered in the course 
of excavations during the year. They comprised images of the Buddha in stone 
and wood, frmeral urns, fragirrents of stone pedestals and terracotta votive 
tablets. Some of these liave been deposited in the Museum at Pagan, and the 
rest iir the Museum at Hmawza. No additions were made to the list of exhibits 
in the Museum on the Palace platform, Mandalay. 

CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM, NEW DELHI. 

During the year 1928-29 the collection of Centeal Asian Antiquities 
was housed in two separate buildings in New Delhi, the mural paintings from 
the Buddhist shrines of Central Asia being accommodated in the building ori- 
ginally provided for housing the complete collection of Sir Aurel Stein’s three 
successive Central Asian explorations, and the remaining antiquities being tem- 
porarily accouunodated in the upper storey of the Imperial Records Buildiuif 
some 300 yards away. From Apiil to July Mr. Jloneer remained attached -to 
the hluseum as an Archajological Scholar under training and was occupied in 
classifying under “ Subjects ” and “ Sites ” the contents of bhirty-ono boxes 
of Centi-al Asian antiquities, but left the Museum on the ISth of July to talce up 
new duties in the Central Circle at P.atna. During Mr. Moneer’s absence and 
until the resumption of his Spcci.al Duty by Mr. Andrews in October 1928 all 
practical work connected vith the organization of the hluseum remained in 
abeyance. 

Mr. Andrews began his Special Duty 'by engaging the services of craftsmen 
in connexion with the fitting up of Museum cases and st.ands. Mr. Monecr 
rejoined the Jluseum on 1st December 1928 and was engaged in the prepamtion 
of a list of all the fresco fragments which had lieen crowded out from the larrrcr 
compositions hum; on the walls. Mr. .riidrews and Jlr. Pioneer also unpacked 

* p. 19. 
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fifteen cases of Central Asian antiquities and ten cases of anticjmties recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein in the Swat Valley and in Baluchistan. 

A systematic arrangement of smaller objects in the show cases at the Eecord 
Office was not possible during the year under report, but a beginning was made 
and even in its incomplete condition enabled an idea to be formed of the interest 
of the collection (PI. LIX). 

A Photographer was deputed by the Director General of Archeology in 
India to prepare negatives of aU the frescoes and made in all 135 negatives. 
Further details connected with the Museum will be found in Mr. Andrew’s accoimt 
under the Section “ Officer on Special Duty ”. 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sir John Marshall. 

The Director General, Sir John Mai-shall, was placed on special duty for a 
term of seven and a half years, from September 6th, 1928, to the 19th March 
1930, when he attains the age of GO, the arrangement being that he is to retire 
at the age of 55, and be re-engaged on a new contract for the five years following. 
While on special duty he is to publish wmrks on the monuments and antiquities 
of the following places :—Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Taxila, Sanchi, Delhi, Agra, 
and Multan ; he is also to bring out revised editions of his guide books to Taxila 
and Sanchi and to continue Ids excavations at the former site. 

From September Cth to October 20th Sir John hlarshall was closely engaged 
at headquarters on the preparation of the Departmental Annual Report for 
1920-27, on the editing of certain Memoirs, and on other miscellaneous tasks 
that he had not had time to complete before handing over charge. 

For the rest of the year rmder rerdew Sir John’s time "was mahrly divided 
between Taxila and Moheirjo-daro, twelve weeks in all being spent at the former 
site and 8 weeks at the latter. At Taxila he was largely occupied in directing 
excavations in the City of Sirkap and in superintending the "work of setting up 
and cataloguing antiquities in the New Museum, but over and above this he 
made substantial headway with various preliminary tasks connected with Iris 
proposed book on Mohenjo-daro. At Mohenjo-daro itself, he was actively engaged 
checking aird revising plans and drawings, and editing the descriptive accouirts 
of buildings and nrinor arrtiquities contributed by various collaborators. 

Between November 25tli to 30th Sir John wns called to Delhi in connection 
with the schenre of mural decorations in the New Capital and with certain mat- 
ters aflecfiug the Central Asian Museum of antiquities. At the same time — and 
with the approval of the Govenirrrent of India — ^Ire also paid a hurried visit to 
Gwalior State to advise the Darbar about the Cenotaph then being erected in 
memory of the late hlaharaja Sciitdia. Another brief journey of three days 
nrhdo by him (]2tlr to l5tlr November) was along the left bank of the Indus in 
the Canvpbellpur District of the Punjab, vvlicre with the assistance of Mr. C. C. 
Garbelt, C.M.G., the Deputy Coirmrissioner, he -was able to inspect several in- 
teresting sites .included in the aircicnt dominions of Taxila aird not previously 
visited by an archrcologist. 

A description of the c-xcavations conducted by Bir John at Taxila is given 
by him in the Section of this Report on Explorations (pp. 61 — GO), and an account 
of the Taxila Jhwenrn nr tlic Section orr Museums (jrp. 140 — 141). 

Sir Aincl Sfein. 

After completing by the second half of April 1928 his archccological explora- 
hnnv m the Kalai State, Balnclnstai). of which a preliminarj' account lias been 
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given in the Annual Report of 1927-28, Sir Aurel Stern was kept fully occupied 
during the following four months by the preparation of a detailed Report on 
the results of those explorations. This task inter alia implied the close examina- 
tion of some thousands of antiques, such as painted ceramic wares, terracotta 
figurines, stone implements, etc. ; from the many prehistoric sites he had sur- 
veyed and partially excavated in that very extensive area, as well as the s}'^stcma- 
tic selection and arrangement of representative specimens for reproduction in 
numerous plates. This heavy bask was completed by the close of August when 
the typescript of the Report and the antiques selected for reproduction m 33 
plates were transniitted from Kashmir to the Director General at Simla. Tin’s 
Report is to be pubhshed as Memoir No. 43 of Archmological Survey under the 
title “ An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia ”. Proofs of the text extending 
over more than 200 pages 4to have since the close of the year been received from 
the Government Press, Calcutta. 

During September, October and part of November, Sir Aurel was engaged 
upon the preparation of a detailed Report on his exploratory tour of 1926 in 
Upper Swat and the adjacent transborder tracts towards the Indus. With the 
permission of Government he had previously prepared a ‘ Personal Narrative ’ 
of thD tour which had resulted in the discover}’- of numerous as yet unsurveyed 
Buddhist remains and in the identification of important sites connected witn 
Alexairder the Great’s campaign on the Indian North-West Frontier. This 
volume, illustrated by numerous photographs and maps was published by Messrs. 
Macmillan in the spring of 1929 under the title : “ On Alexander’s Track to the 
Indus ”. The detailed Report on these explorations was delivered in November 
to the Director General and will be published ns Memoir No. 42 of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey. Proofs of it extending over 100 pages 4to have been received 
since the close of the official year. Special maps recording the topographical 
results obtained on the same -tour through the generous help of the Survey of 
India were prepared in 1928 at the Geodetic Survey Office, Debra Dun, and will 
be published with the above Memoir. 

By the 30th of November, 1928, the last extension of Sir Aurel Stein’s service 
on special duty terminated. After that date he was permitted to avail himself 
of six months’ leave on average allowances as earned by previous periods of duty. 

In February, 1929, there was issued Sir Aurel Stein’s Innamost Asia, the 
detailed report on the results of his third Central Asian expedition,’ published 
by the Oxford University Press in four volumes, Royal quarto, for the''. Govern- 
ment of India. As a proof of the interest with which this 'work wasfreccived 
it may be mentioned that notwithstanding the high price fixed for' it by Govcfii- 
ment (23 guineas), all available copies were sold before the issue. 

Since his arrival in England, Sir Aurel Stein' has' been presented with the, 
Petrie hledal lor services to archasological research, instituted by the Univetsit^' of 
Loudon, this being its fii’st award. It represents the latest addition to the series 
of honorary degrees, gold medals and other distinctions by which Univei,sjties> 
Academies and other learned bodies of Europe and America as well as of India 
have indicated their appreciation of the archreological and geographical labours 
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caiiied out by Mm durius Ms tMrty years’ service under tbe Indian Govern- 
ment. 

d/r. Fred H, Andrews. 

Mr. Andrevrs resumed Ms special work at tbe Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, New DelM, in tbe last week of October 1928. During tbe season tbe 
work of mounting and banging tbe ancient Buddbist wall-paintings was com- 
pleted, tbe asbestos sheet backgrounds were fixed and pamted and the number- 
inu and labeUmg of tbe pictures were conunenced. It was found that excellent 
labels could be made from asbestos sheeting cut to tbe necessary size, tbe edges 
bevelled, tbe surface enamelled black and finished nutb an egg-shell polish. On 
this, reference numbers and brief descriptions were clearly painted in ivory wMte 
and tbe labels were then fixed in position by roimd-beaded brass screws. Tbe 
general effect is very satisfactory. 

Tbe large number of small disconnected fragments of paintings not suitable 
for exhibition on tbe w'alls were given their indi^ddual serial numbers and marks 
of provenance, a descriptive note was written of each fragment and siibsequently 
they were photographed for identification purposes. Tbe fragments were then 
stored in cabinets with sliding shelves and are readil}’' accessible for study. A 
set of photographs of tbe interior of tbe iluseum, showing each wall separately 
and two general vistas, were taken (PI. LIX). 

All inscriptions occurring on tbe wall pamtiugs were also, specially photo- 
graphed. After completbig tbe erection of tbe painted dome from To}Tik, a 
strong wooden flooring was built above it, in order that it should be adequately 
guarded from accident during tbe cleaning or repairing of tbe room by con- 
tractors. 

Tbe unpacldng of tbe miscellaneous objects from tbe 2nd aud 3rd Stein 
expeditions, coumicnced during tbe previous cold weather, was completed and 
tbe objects were deposited in numbered trays arranged in racks, a mitten record 
being kept of tbe number of tbe tray into which each object was put. Tbe sub- 
sequent arrangement of tbe objects according to sites and material is being pro- 
ceeded vitb by Mr. Monecr, who assisted ^Ir. Andrews in tbe unpacking. A 
considerable amount of pottery from Swat aud Kish was also unpacked. 

A pattern set of metal fittings was made to Mr. Andrews’ design, for tbe coir- 
Yonient adjiistmcirt of shelves in tbe permanent show-cases temporarily lionsed 
in the large west roorrrs of tbe Imperial P>ecord building, New Delhi. A pattern 
glass case on pedestal was also made for oire of the large Astarra grave animals. 

- Throudiout tbe whole of the season 3Ir. Moneer worked side by .side vitb Mr. 
Andrews in order th.at bo might have tbe full advantage of Mr. Andrews’ intimate 
Iv'nowledge ol the objects and so obtain a nrorc complete and rapid understanding 
of the very varied colloctioirs than would have been otberuise possible. Tlie 
arrangoment has proved valuable and although in such a collection the tccbuical 
laiowledce required for its full understanding can be acqrrired only after long 
tr.aininn the oxrportunity of enquiring on any diflicnlt point tliat arose lias meant 
a coiwideiablc ar%ing of time for Mr. Monecr. 
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Successful experiments were carried out under Mr. Andrews’ instructions 
and direction in pliotograpliing directly from the specimens, magnified pictures 
of some of the early Central Asian textiles for the study of the weaving technic. 

Mr. Andrews, upon his departure in March 1929, made over charge of the 
Museum to Mr. Moneer who had been worldng during the season imder review 
and part of the 1927-28 season with him. 
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SECTION VI. 

ARCH-^OLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

During the year under review, the 1,732 antiquities detailed below were 
received in the departmental laboratories for their cleaning and preservation, 


by cliemical nietliods: — 

irohenjo-claro (camp) 641 

Harappa (camp) . . 344 

Xorthern Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Lahore , . , 185 

Central Circle, Patna . 89 

Eastern Circle, Calcutta ......... 22 

Director General of Archfeology in India, Simla . . , . . 127 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 3 

Central Museum, Lahore . 316 

Tasila Museum . 5 


Total , 1,732 


j\Iost of these objects were of copper, bronze and iron, but a large number were 
of silver, gold, lead, stone, pottery, faience, steatite, bone and wood. Two 
bronze Buddha figures from Xalanti.v, which were sent to Mr. Sana Ullah for 
tlieir ptosorvation, are illu-strated in PI. LXIII, as examples of the results achieved 
in our laboratories by chemical treatment. Apart from this worh, considerable 
research was carried out in an endeavour to solve certain problems connected 
with the Ixnus Vallfa’ Coltcre. Tlrcsc comprised the composition of mortars 
used in the buildings, tlie technique of pottery, faience, steatite objects, their 
glazes and the decay of bones. 


Mortars. 

Tn the two ]>rcvious Annual Reports t]\e composition of fonr specimens of 
mortals from the buildings at Molienjo-daro have been reported. Two of these 
were os.'ionlially composed of gy]).sum and suird and the otlicis contained lime, 
as well. This year a specimen of mortar, found in an eartlieriware vat at this 
site, proved, on analysis to cousi.rt of lime and sand brrt entirely free from gypsum. 
The composition of all thc'^e specimens is reproduced liere for comparison. 
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Although lime, mortar, free from gypsum, has not yet been discovered in the 
walls at Mohenjo-daro, a conical object (No. 699) has been found at Harappa, 
which consists of a rough cast or inner core of gypsum free from lime, and finished 
with a coating of pure lime plaster, on the surface. These facts leave no doubt 
that the use of both gypsum and lime, as plastic materials, was wcll-luiown to 
the Indus people. At the instance of Sir John Marshall a large nrmiber of plasters 
and mortars were examined by the Assistant Archseological Chemist, Dr. Hamid, 
in the buildings at Mohenjo-daro and they found that they were usually com- 
posed of clay and gypsum, which sometimes contauied appreciable quantities 
of sand and carbonate of Hme. This conclusion is borne out by the analyses 
cited above. 

Pottery. 

Apart from the usual red and salmon coloured pottery, which prevails in 
the Indus Valley sites, black and light green objects of tliis material are occasion- 
ally met with. A remarkable variety of black pottery, having a fine vitreous 
body occurs in the form of well modelled thick bangles, which sometimes bear 
whitish spots on the surface. Their chemical analysis {vide infra) shows that the 
whole of the iron is present as black ferrous oxide which accormts for its colour 
and indicates, besides, that they were fired in a highly reducing atmosphere. 
On the other hand, in an oxidising atmosphere, the lime, which it contains in a 
high proportion, would bleach the colour due to iron and produce white spots. 

The black glossy surface which sur-\ives on certain specimens is also due to ferrous 

oxide and carbon. The greenish pottery has a soft and granular body, but its 
chemical composition {vide infra) shows a close similarity vdth that of the bangle 
except that only part of the iron is present in the ferrous condition and the pro- 
portion of lime is much higher, The greenish colour of this material is due, 
evidently, to a complex ferrous silicate. The composition of these specimens 
indicates, further, that the clays had probably a glacial origin. 

Paience. 

Three more specimens of faience have been analysed this year, and the 

results {vide infra) indicate that the composition of this material is fairly regular. 
The microscopic examination shows that it consists essentially of particles of 

quartz closely packed and held together by a glass}^ cement. It would .appear, 
therefore, that finely ground white sand was mixed with an alkaline .silicate* 
made into a paste, moulded and fired. * There would be, usually, sirfiicient hme 
in the sand to combine with the alkaline silicate, to form a glass. httle copper 
oxide was added when the favourite blue colour was desired. As a-gubstituto 
for sand, steatite or talc was also tried but the material that; has survraed, is 
friable and in a decomposed state ; so this product .Is much inferior to the ordi- 

. t* 

nary faience. ^ 

Grazes. ' • : _ 

The thin layer of glaze on the faience, whenever found, cqnnbt be .distin-; 
guished from the glassy cement which permeates the body ; but*’’' there is mo’ • 

1 Tho proparalion of an allcalino silicato or glass, by tlio fusion of alkaline ciBorescenccs, whicb occur on’thc grouhd,. 
fine Band, ^aa wDlI-knomi to the ancients. ^ 
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doviljt tliat Avas applied separately, after firing. Occasional^, a black purplisk 
glaze lias been employed for tbe execution of simple patterns on tlie faience, 
which contains a considerable proportion of black oxide of manganese. It may, 
therefore, be inferred that it was prepared by the fusion of a natural manganese 
ore, e.p., pyrolusite, nith an alkaline silicate. Blue cobalt glaze occurs but 
rarely. A specimen of puiple glaze on potteiy was found also to owe its colour 
to the presence of manganese. The white enamel-Hke coating on the steatite 
seals has also been ex.amined. Its chemical composition {vide infra) indicates 
that it consists essentially, of talc, which has been subjected to great heat. It is, 
therefore, highly probable that the glaze was prepared by mixing a fine im- 
palpable powder of ignited talc with an alkaline, silicate. In an experiment 
carried out by Mr. Sana Dllah, a slip w'as formed by levigating these ingredients 
in water, which was applied to a disc of steatite. After drying it was gradually 
raised to a dull red heat in a covered cmcible. On cooling it was found that a 
white enamel had been produced. The result is conclusive. A deep red coloured 
bead (Hr. 5026) inlaid with white bands has been examined. The body appears 
to be of a variety of pottery rich in iron and the inlay is identical uuth the faience. 
The chemical analyses of all these ceramic materials is given in the table that 
foUoAvs. 


Table of chemical analyses of ceramic materials from Mohenjo-daro. 
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' Pigments. 

The pi^nents employed for the decoration of pottery in tbe Indus Valley 
have been.-bxainined; by hir/ Sana Ullah for their identification and the results 
are as follows 

Bed: red- pohie or -lissmatite. 

+ carbonate of lime, the former being the principal 
; ' • dpustitUent. ‘ . .r, ' ■ ^ 

• -JgeS- gneen- -.earth bt glauconite, “W verte. This substance abounds in 
cavities -in the trap rdekrpP the Deccan. 

-k'Lumps of yeUow ochre have been found at Mohenjo-daro, which was ob 
viously used also as a pigjnont. The red and black- shps found on pottery have 
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been examined by Dr. Hamid, wbo concludes that ‘ the colour of red pottery 
is due to tbe red oxide of iron, wbicbi is produced on firing from hydrated iron 
compounds present in the clay or u.sed separately as a slip. The black body owes 
its colour to the presence of the black oxide of iron, which was produced during 
firing with a limited supply of air, so that instead of the red oxide, the black 
oxide of iron was formed. In one specimen (Dk. 2519) the material .scraped 
from the surface contained 7'73 per cent, of ferrous oxide ’. 

Decay of Bones. 

In one of the burial jars found at Harappa the slaills had undergone com- 
plete dissolution leaving nothing more than filmy impressions on the clay in which 
they were embedded, and the interesting question arose whether this was the 
result of the action of lime or other substances which may have been put in the 
jars, when the burial took place. On this point Dr. Hamid reports that ‘ the 
analysis of a clod of earth from this jar showed, however, that it contained very 
httle hme. Lime, if added, would help to preserve, rather than injure the bones. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the disintegration of the bones is due not to the 
presence of lime but to the scarcity of it ’. The specimen contained : — Mois- 
ture, 1-09 per cent. ; gypsum, 0-29 per cent. ; alkahne salts, 0-29 per cent. ; lime, 
4-22 per cent. ; magnesia, 0'57 per cent. ; carbon dioxide, 2'98 per cent. ; phos- 
phoric acid, 0-99 per cent. ; ferric oxide and alumina, 9'53 per cent. ; insolubles, 
77-14 per cent. ; carbonaceous matter, 2-70 per cent. ; total, 99-80. Regarding 
the cause of the. decay Mr. Sana UUah further remarks that ‘ the bone substance 
which is essentially composed of calcium phosphate and to a lesser degree, of 
calcium carbonate, would undergo hydrolysis by the action of percolating waters 
charged with carbonic acid. In the absence of hme, ammonium salts resulting 
from the decomposition of organic matter 'of the bones, as well as, the sulphates 
and chlorides in the soil, would materially help in the process of dissolution. 
The broken condition of the jars would, moreover, facilitate the elimination of 
the ivaste products and the renewal of the percolating waters. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the skuUs in the broken jars have disappeared entirely while 
they are better- preserved in those that are covered and have remained intact’. 

The treatment of Decaying Monuments. ^ 

This year the ArchEeological Chemist visited the Bhaja CAVESf Uear Poona, 
where some important sculptures were weathering badly. Mr. Sana Ullah reports 
that ‘ the rock here, generally Imown as trap, is an augite-basalt uith' a licmi- 
crystalline structure, vesicular and fidl of aniygdaloidal ca-pities, i which are found 
filled with a large variety of silicate minerals of secondary nature/ 'Xliider the 
action of meteoric waters it undergoes . profoimd hydrolytic changes, . .and 
the rock is left in a spong)- and brittle' condition, which crumbles, awiiy .‘readily. ‘ 
It is obvious that in order to stop the decay; of such monuments' it is necessary 
to protect them against the action of rain. Coating -with waterproofing mate- 
rials, e.g., the paraffin paste, ■wUl be effective but' this treatment -ndll have to be 
renewed after the lapse of a few years.’ He further suggests necessaiy repairs 
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and filletting of tlie crumbling edges besides the prornsion of a diliajja over tbe 
affected sculptures. He recommended tbe use of a 5 per cent, soda solution 
for tbe removal of paint and dilute ammonia for tbe elimmation of moss stains 
from an inscription at tliis site. 

Anotlier important monument wbicb received tbe attention of tbe Arcbaio- 
logioal Chemist this year was tbe Asoka Pillar at Laukiya Arara.i. In bis 
report he makes the following observations : — 

‘ Although tbe monument has untbstood tbe action of natural agencies 
remarkably well, yet signs of decay are in evidence over its surface in varying 
degrees. Tbe deterioration is serious at tbe foot of tbe column whore it has 

suffered to about 2 or 3 feet above tbe level of tbe existing platform Above 

this tbe pillar is well preserved and tbe surface still shows traces of tbe original 
polish. Tbe inscription also is unimpaired. However, on close examin.atiou, I 
discovered that several cracks, one to three inches long, have appeared, here and 
there, and they constitute sources of danger for the future. Slight deterioration 
is also noticeable along the bedding planes which run lengthwise The frag- 

ments that have fallen off from tbe foot are free from nitrates and chlorides, but 
■show the presence of sodium sulphate. The damage, therefore, is due to the 
action of tliis salt which has obviously been derived from tbe soil.’ 

■\Tork ix Museums. 

The Archeological Chemist visited the Central Muserrm, Lahore, to advise 
tbe Curator, regarding tlie treatment of Gandhara sculptures to free them from 
■calcareous accretions, and the fitting up of a laboratory there, for the cleaning 
and restoration of the exhibits. At Sarnath, certain moss-affected sculptures 
were treated and tbe Castodiau urns instructed horv to carry out the process 
independently. At tbe Fort Museum, Delhi, Mr. Sana HUah treated a Mughal 
prayer carpet, and several textiles, besides tbe manuscripts, with hydrocyanic 
ncid, in order to destroy the iniurious insects with which they had become in- 
fected. 


Miscellakeous problems. 

Tbe examination of a black powder found inside an iulqiot at Taxila belong- 
ing to tbe early Kusban Period proved that it was composed of carbon mixed 
with earth. Therefore, it appears that a carbon ink was in vogue at that time. 
The contents of a small copper vessel found at Mulbaox, in the Western Ciicle, 
were cx{),u-med microscopically which revealed that they consist of an aUuvial 
earth inixgd with numerous rock particles, but ivere free from bone. A bronze 
from Cin^T^vooNG,. Eastern Circle, has been analysed by Dr. Hamid, with tbe 
foUowing, 5c.sults -.-Copper, 82;32 per cent. ; tin, 15-86 per cent.; antimony. 0-19 
per cent.-.'; lead, 0 89 pei‘ cent.; iroil. nil-, zinc, 0-45 per cent.; total OOyo. 

, Other probiems, wliicli were leferrcd to the Arcbajological Chemist, this 
year, by vanous departmental officers, were the control of bees and termites 
destruction of roots and rank- vegetation, removal of moss and smoke stains. ’ 
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Mr. Sana TJllah has contributed a chapter on ‘ Copper and Bronze ’ to the 
Mohenjo-daro Memoir. After several careful anal 3 ^ses he has shovni that cop^ier 
T\'as the earliest metal Imown for general purposes while bronze was introduced 
probably earlier than 3000 B. C. However, the use of this alloy, was hampered 
by the scarcity of tin and tools of copper are found, consequently, along ivith 
those of bronze. 

During the 3 'ear under review certain specimens from the Ieoh Pillar at 
Dhae were forwarded to Sir Robert Hadficld in England for examination and he 
reported as follows : — 

“ The material lias been anal 3 ’sed and found to have the following com- 
position ; — 

a. Si. S. P. Mn. Ou. Fe. 

•03 '02 *007 '001 Slight fmc£. No, trace. GO'S 

It is remarkable to see the high percentage of iron obtained, 99-S per cent., 
showing the excellent character of the material. It will be noted the Carbon 
is only *03 per cent., also that the Silicon, Sulphur and Phosphorus are jiarti- 
cularly low, the element showing the highest percentage of the whole being the 
Phosphorus, that is, -091 per cent.’’ 
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SECTION VIL 


TREASURE TROVE. 


United provinces . — Twelve luiinismatic finds from tlie districts of Banda, 
Moradafiad, Jalaun, AUaliabad, Etali, Sultanpur, Eyzabad, Agra and Goraldi- 
pur were examined by Eai Sahib Prayag Dayal, Secretary, Coin Committee, 
United Provinces. Some of the most interesting specimens are : — a silver coin 
of a new variety of Shae Jahan of Katak mint, a lupee of Shah Alam Bahadur 
bearing his name Muazzam Shah and minted at Gorakhpur in the first year of 
his reign ivith the name of the town changed to Mnazzamabad and a rare rupee of 
Muhammad ‘adil Shah struck at Kalpi mint. 

PujyaZ).— Two finds of coins were reported, of which one was a hoard of 64 
copper coins found in a forest in Tehsil Uamirpur, Kangra District. They were 
Mughal pice but so badly worn that only 18 of them, representing the issues of 
the Emperors Akbar, Muhammad Shah and Shah Alam II were selected for 
acquisition. The second hoard, which was discovered during levelling opera- 
tions at the Blultan Agricultural Station, is under examination. It includes the 
issues of the Suai kings, the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir as well as a few 
coins of the Sikh rulers of the Punjab. As is frequently the case vdth copper 
coins most of the pieces in this hoard are much defaced and of little numismatic 
value. 4 


Western Circle . — A hoard of 852 'copper coins received from the Dewan of 
Nagod State was sent to the Superintendent, Arclueological Section, Indian 
hluseum, Calcutta. Of this hoard 381 pieces beariug dates ranging from 818 
A. H. to 803 A. H., i.e., 1415 A. D. to 1458 A. D., belong to Mahmud Shah ibn 
Ibrahim and Muhammad Shah ibn Ibrahiji of the Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur. 
The remaining coins are not dated. The collection was returned to the State 
aftei examination. Eleven coins of billon and two of copper were recovered at 
the Jogesvari Caves in the Bombay Suburban District. Of the billon coins six 
are of Jalalud-din Eehoz Shah of the Khalji djmasty of Delhi, four of Alaud- 
DiN Muhammad ‘Shah of the same dynasty and one of Ghiyasuddin Balban. 
Of the two copper pieces one belongs to Nasiruddin M.vhmud Shah of Delhi 
and the other is. a hah anna piece of the East India Company issued in 1777 
A. D. These have been made over on loan to the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western- Indua, Bombay. Pour copper coins of the East India Company of 
k-outh India- Were discovered by the Arclueological Overseer stationed at Tatta 
Mdule mspectmg the piotected site, Sasuin-jo-Takar, hlirpur Sakio Taluka Kara 

A bmta stouo slab boating msoriptions in Kic.lM cLaractet tvas d.soovorctl 
bj- the ir«„K.p.bty at Donat, in p.ncl Mabals District and sent to tie Princ; 
of Vafes Musemn of Western India, Bombay. 
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Central Circle. — Tliirty-one Alam Shahi silver coins were found in tlie Nairs- 
ganj village situated ^vitHn the jurisdiction of Satgawan Police station. They 
were acquired hy the Bihar and Orissa Government for the Patna Museum Coin 
Cabinet at a cost of Ps. 30. Another find of 121 old silver coins with three rings 
were recovered by the police from one Lalmani who picked them up at Jalson 
Dhar in the Malda District of Bengal. These are now with the Treasure Trove 
Officer, Bihar and Orissa Government, whose report is awaited. The gold and 
silver coins and other miscellaneous articles discovered at Halipali in the Sambal- 
pur District and near JaUey Police Station in the Darbhanga District, which 
were mentioned in the last year’s Aimiial Beport, have been acquired by the 
Local Government for the Patna Museum at a total cost of Bs. 134-15-0. 

Eastern Circle. — Pour cases were reported under the Treasure Trove Act 
in Bengal during the year. 

A copper pot containiug 182 silver coins was found by some labourers, while 
digging land belonging to hlrmshi Abdul Haldm Chowdhury of the village of 
Bajpura, Dohar P. S., Dacca District. The find consists of 77 coins of the four 
kings of the djmasty of Husain Shah of Bengal, 51 coins of the Emperor Sher 
Shah and 54 of Islam Shah, the son of Sher Shah. hlr. Stapleton, Honorary 
Government Numismatist, who examined and distributed the coins remarks 
“ The earliest coins in the hoard are those dated in the first year of the reign of 
Hussain Shah, viz., A. H. 899 (A. D. 1493) while the last certain date is A. H. 953 
(A. D. 1546) on the coins of Islam Shah. The coins, therefore, cover. a period of 
53 solar years, the latest being 383 years old. The only previous find with which 
the present find can be compared is the Belbari, Gaur (District Malda), find de- 
scribed by Mr. H. Nelson Wright in the ‘ Numismatic Supplement ’ of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1904, No. 13, (Vol. LXXII, Part I, pp. 233- 
235). The latter find covers the years 925 A. H. of Sultan Nasrat Shah of the 
Husaini dynasty to 9G1 A. II. of Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah of the Suri dynasty. 
In the Malda find, however, no coins of Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, Ala-ud-din 
Pituz Shah or Ghiyath-ud-din Mahmud Shah were found, and with the 
exception of three coins minted by Sher Shah at Sharifabad and 2 coins minted 
by Islam Shah at Satgaon, no Bengal coins were recorded. The present find 
is, therefore, much more important especially in respect of the very large number 
of Bengal mints, viz., 119 out of 182 coins, or nearly two-thirds, of the total 
find.” The entire hoard was acquired and a sum of Bs. 159-4-0 paid to the 
owner of the land in which the find was made. 

One Hashem Paldr found 37 silver coins while digging a tank in the village 
of Kiistonagore near Bagerhat, Khulna District. The coins, mostly issued by 
the East India Company - fi-om the Aicot mint, are being examined by the 
Honorary Numismatist to the Government of Bengal. About GVr .- silver coins 
of the Emperor Shah Alam II were discovered at Bhahdarkola 'in ’ Nadia Dis- 
trict and 49 silver coins of William 1Y and Queen Victoria at Kamta in Khulna 
District. As, however, the coins were of no numismatic interest, their acquisi- 
tion was not recommended. . .b?' 
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The Buddhist uuges from Jheavaei, Chittagong District, noticed in last 
year’s Kcport (p. 184) were acquired during the current year and distributed 
among the different meseums. Besides the usual cost of acquisition a special 
reward of Es. 500 was paid to the finder, Shaharali Bali of Jhewari. A stone 
image representing Kev^vhta, the god of hunting, was found during the excava- 
tion of a tank at the village of Chancharipasa, Babuganj B. S., Bakarganj 
District. The image was acquired imder the Treasure Trove Act and is now 
deposited in the Indian Sluseum, Calcutta (PI. LIV, b). 

SoiiiJicm Circle . — The Treasure Trove cases in the Madras Presidency are 
now disposed of by the Superintendent, Madras Museum, and the following 
information is taken from his report : — 

Ten finds of coins were reported in the Madras Presidency under the Treasure 
Trove Act. The most important of these comprise : 25 gold panams found in 
the village of Thalaugunam in the Gingee Taluk ; 553 Mj’-sore copper coins of the 
time of Tippu from Karukkalvadi, Salam District ; 300 lead coins of the Andhra 
dynasty discovered at Alavaukoda, Kurnool District ; 996 gold panams from 
Pattagarampalyam, Coimbatore District ; 36 gold Mughal panams from the vil- 
lage of Yirur in the Cuddapah District ; aird 30 gold and 10 silver coins of the 
East India Company from the South Arcot District. No less than 32 metal and 
6 stone images of Hindu deities were also acquired under the Treasure Trove Act, 
Burma Circle. — Two gold images of the Buddha, in damaged condition, were 
discovered by a monk at Pag-an, while clearing the debris in a ruined temple 
near' his monastery close to the Ananda temple. Steps have been taken for their 
acquisition under the Ti'easure Trove Aeb. 
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SECTION VIII.—MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE YERRAGUpi ROCK EDICTS OF ASOKA. 

By Rai Bahadur Day a Ram S6hni, M.A. 

The honour of this remarkable discovery is due to Mr. A. Ghose, F.C.S., 
F.G.S., the well lvtlo^vn geologist of Calcutta, who first foimd these inscriptions 
while prospecting for precious minerals in the Kiirnool District of the liladras 
Presidency. It will he remembered that the Masl^i Rock Inscription was also 
discovered by a gold-mining engineer, Mr. C. Beadon. Mr. Ghose was him- 
self able to read the words Devanath and Piyadasi in one of the insciiptions and 
was thus convinced that the documents had been engraved under the orders 
of Asoka. He was good enough to communicate full information regarding 
the position of these inscriptions to IMr. H. Hargreaves, the Officiating Director 
General of Archeology in India in January, 1929. A photograph of one of 
the inscribed rocks furnished by Mr. Ghose was supplied to me and I was de- 
puted to locate the inscriptions, have estampages made and to submit a report 
upon them to the Director General of Archa3oIogy. Accompanied by Dr. 
Hirananda Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India, I arrived at Gooty, a 
Railway Station on the Raichnr-Madras Section of the M. & S. M. Railway 
on the 8th February 1929 and during a halt of some eight daj'S was able not 
only to identify with certainty twelve out of the fourteen Rook Edicts and a 
Minor Rock Edict but also to have a complete set of impressions made of these 
and to prepare transcriptions from the original rocks. Of the two edicts which 
I was unable to identify at my visit, I conjectured the existence of Ho. VI on 
Rook A and No. XII was identified later on a separate boulder by Jlr. S. V. 
Vishvanatha, Assistant Archseological Supermtendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, who was sent in August 1929 to make fresh estampages and photographs 
under the orders of the Government Epigraphist. The few' photographs which 
accompany this note wnre taken on this occasion. 

The discovery of these edicts was communicated to the press in a communi- 
qu4 on the 11th February 1929 by the Officiatmg Director General of Archseo- 
logy. The inscriptions wfill be edited by Dr. Hirananda Sasfa;,i in the Ejiigra- 
pliia Indica. The present note is devoted to a preliminary* account of the 
discovery and a general discussion of the coirtents of the insciSptions. 

Six complete sets of the Rock Enrers of Asoica and\ fragment of a 
seventh set were hitherto knorvn to us, the former at Girnar.^Kalsj, Shahbazgarhi, 
Mansehia, Dhauli and Jaugada-and the latter from. Sopaia, nb'WJ preserved in 
the Museum of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society.J . ' Tlif^^'-ufick insciip. 
tions containing an enlarged verdon of the' IMinon' Rock' Edictai^t .llupiiath, 
etc., had already been brought tovlight hear Siddapura in the Mysore ^tate in 
1892. The present find provides farther epigraphical proof of Asoka’s “supremacy 
over a part of Southern India. ^ . D 

'' z 
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The new iasciiptions axe situated some eighty miles north-east of Siddapura 
on the southern holder of the Kumool District and at a distance of some eight 
miles from the town of Gooty on the immetalled road to Pattilvonda. The 
nearest village to the inscriptions is Yereagudi, situated approximately in East 
Longitude 77° 39' and North Latitude 16° 12', after wliich tlie inscriptions have 
been named. 


The Yerragudi inscriptions are inscrilied on six large boulders (PI. LX) forming 
part of a conspicuous eminence in a range of low hills stretching westward from 
the vicinity of that rillage. The particular hiU is locally Imown as Nallaj^ena- 
konda or simply Yenakonda which in Telugu means the “ elephant hill Mr. 
Ghose suggests that this name is due to the former existence on this hiU of an 
effigy of the sacred elephant sometimes associated unth the inscriptions of Asoka. 

A very careful search failed to reveal any traces of an elephant statue and my 
own impression is that the name Yenakonda is nothing more than a fanciful * 

invention of the villagers lilce the name Yeiiamana Timmayyana gumjalu or 
the “ buffalo-bird Timma 3 ’ya’s rocks *’ given to one of the inscribed rocks near 
Siddapura. According to Mr. Ghose, “the boulders on which the inscriptions 
are engraved are hornblendic gneiss jirobably belonging to the Archsean com- 
plex, the oldest rock series in India which is the repository of all the great gold, 
copper and iron ore deposits in Iirdia’h 


The boulders are designated A, B, C, D, E and F (PI. LX). The largest 
of them (A) occupies the summit of the hill : the others are lying on the east 
slope. The inscribed surfaces are rough and badly pitted and no attempt 
appears to have been made to dress or smooth them, vith the result that rvith 
the exception' of the inscriptions engraved on the north face of Eock A, and 
those on Eocks B and F, the others are only partially decipherable and that 
with the greatest difficulty. 


Eock A situated above a precipice some 20' high, is a large boxdder hardng 
the lower portions cut away on both of the inscribed nor-th and east faces. 
ATooden scaffolds had therefore to be erected to copy and decipher the inscrip- 
tions. The east face which is 17' 6" in width contains Edicts I and II engraved 
one above the other at the left end. Edicts III and in the middle and Edict 
xn?' rn an irregular depression at the npper right comer. Edicts I, 11 III 
and AE are not separated from one another by blank spaces or dividin" lines 
and ns the surface has peeled off considcrablj-, it wns only with great difficulty 
that rt was possible to determiire where they began and where they ended 
By ppimstent and close examination of the original rock and with the help of 

^ I ^as able to prepare fairly complete transcripts 

of aU of them v.mh the exception of tliat of Edict VI, of wbicli only stray words 
can be dofimtoly made out, 'though they are siifficicnb to establish its identity 

..Vi, A.,,.mia .An. , Edict., XI. 'occurs at the left end and comprises si,c 
hues mpasi^hg 3' 3" to 4'. with the oxbeptioh of the last line winch is oX S 
in lengtffi.; The rest of the width o'fEhis face, save a blank spZ ol 3 
separates it from Edict XI. is occupied by Edict V, wliich consists of seven 
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lines covering a rectangular space of 8' 6" by 1' 8". The last or seventh line 
IS only 3' long. Edict VII wliich is engraved at the upper right corner is divided 
from Edict V by a blank space of 6", and consists of five lines covering a space 
of 3' 3" by 1' 2". All these three edicts are tolerably well preserved except 
for the portion at the right end of Edict V, which is illegible. 

Rook B. Tliis is an irregularly shaped block lying a little to the east of 
the east face of Rock A. The east face of tliis boulder which contains the 
inscriptions is 13' in width from north to south and pointed at the top. It 
is divided into two triangular portions by a roughly chiselled line running from 
top to bottom. The right hand portion bears Edicts IV, VIII and X (PI. LXI) 
which are well preserved and divided from one another by short chiselled hori- 
zontal lines at the left end. Edict IV consists of fourteen lines, Edict VIII 
of four and Edict X of five lines. The lines are fairly straight in the upper 
portion, but irregular in the lower. The crack, which slopes from left just 
above the last line of Edict IV upwards to the right, appears to have existed 
before the edicts were cut upon the boulder as no characters appear to 
have been damaged by it. With the exception of three letters which are 
defaced at the beginning of line 2 of Edict VIII, these inscriptions are quite 
legible. 

The inscription on the left hand portion (Bl) of tliis boulder is not so well 
preserved as those on the portion just described. It was meant for Edict 
XIII, but as the available surface proved insufficient, the inscription ivas com- 
pleted in seven additional lines on the fiat top of another boulder (C), 5' 6" 
wide, which is lying a few feet to the south. The portion of this edict engraved 
on Rock B consists of 29 lines cut so close together that the decipherment proved 
a task of considerable difficulty. This was rendered the more difficult since 
the inscription contmues across the lower portion of the surface of the crack 
referred to above, to the right hand portion of the block, while other smaller 
cracks in the lower portion interfere seriousty with the continuous running of 
the lines and are responsible for much confusion. The inscription is also badly 
defaced at several places. 

Rock E wiiich is lying 27' to the east of Rock B is an irregularly shaped 
boulder and is inscribed with Edict IX on its rough undressed vertical face 

looldng west. The lines are neither straight nor parallel. 

Rock D which bears Edict XII incised in twelve lines and is lying 27' 

south-east of the southern extremity of the east face of Rock A, completely 

escaped my observation and, as stated above, was found by Mr. Visvanatha. 
This inscription is somewhat better preserved than Edict IX and completely 
dectyherable mutatis mvfandis with the help of ^the published versions, like 
which it begins with ,;ntdq and ends with 

. But below' the- last^.-Ung'^ht the right ve^mnity, there' are 
traces of another line of wi;itihg in.” Jlfeiisame- characterV. wilfch is too badly 
defaced to be read. , .i v'ty” " - -i ” ' • 

The SCRIPT of the Terragudi inscriptions'. _does not call for any remarks. ' ' 
The text comes nearest to that of the " Xaili recension but, differs ” in . some ’ 
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respects from tlie Dliauli version. The following are a few of the differ- 
ences 

The use in the Yeiragudi version of the genitive case in place of the 
locative, in (Edict IV, hne 1) in place of 

at Dhauli; (line 3) in place of 

o]»i5g (line 6) instead of (line 6) in place of , 

(line 6) ill place of (Skt. (line 11) for 

In Edict VIII we find %?r ^ (line 2) in place of ; ^fo 

(line 4) for #tl%. In Edict X, line 3, we find f?t<rr in place of 

at Dliauli. The thirteenth edict is almost identical uith the Kalsi 
version except for the frequent use in the latter of the punctuation mark and of 
the cerebral sibilant not only rvhere it would be necessary in accordance uith 
the Sanskrit spelling as in ^s^tftrfdrF (hne 1) but also m words hke 
(Sansk-rit Priyadarsinali) and jcmasJia (Sausloit janasya). The same remarks 
apply to Edict XI and also presumably to Edict XII. 

In the Yerragudi inscriptions there are no marks to denote the ends of the 
Edicts, nor any marks of punctuation such as are found in the Kalsi and 
Sahasram inscriptions. 

The DIALECT of the Eourteeu Rock Edicts at Y'erragudi is the Eastern 
variety of the Asokan Magadhi as represented in the Kalsi, Dhauli and Jatigada 
inscriptions. 

Errors of omissions and superfluous letters are rare. But observe 5TT«lf5T?T 
for in line 14 and for in line 6 of Edict IV. 

Rock E which is situated between Rocks C and E contains a somewhat 
enlarged version of the Brahinaghi, Siddapura and Jatiuga-Eaniesvara Minor 
edicts and similarly consists of two separate sections, but from which it differs 
in omitting the introductory passage, “ Erom Suvarnagiri, at the word of the 
prince {aryajniira) and of the Jlahamatras, at Isila, etc.” 

The Yerragudi Minor Rock Edict (PI. LXII) is, so far as the characters are 
concerned, the best preserved of all the inscriptions found at that place and it 
appeared at first sight that it would be read straightway. Appearances are, 
liowever, sometimes deceptive and when I actually started transcribing it, I 
found the inscription to be a confused mass of rvrrtiirg : there were scarcely 
any straight lines, land there were others of much shorter lengths at both tire 
right and left ends of the inscribed surface, which fitted into none of the whole 
lines above or below them. Lines 2, 4 and several others gave no sense when 
read from left to' right as Brrdmrl inscriptions invariably are. It was difficult 
to decide whether the document was a coiTupt copy of the similar inscriptions 
at .Bralirnagiri, etc. I, however, set to work, and -it was not till after many 
hours' labour that the enignla was -soh-ed. '■ It ‘then transpired that as marry 
as;'':eight of the twerrty-three lines were inscribed feom right to left. These are 
2. 4, 0, J, 11, 13, 14 and 23. And if; we eliminate from consideration lines 8 
and 14 of the inscription, the first -ffiftcen lines are at once found to be in 
boustroplicdoti style, i.c., written altorndtcly from left to right and vice versa. As 
far as I am aware, no other Brahml .or Kbaro.sbtlrr inscription is written in this 
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maimer and tlie only Bralnm inscription written from right to left is the little 
legend on a coin from Eran which reads DliamapdJasa hut which has been 
generally assumed by scholars to be due to a fault in the matrix from which the 
coin had been cast. The inscription under consideration leaves no doubt that 
the boustrophedon style of Brahml epigraphs was not unlmown in the time of 
Asoka. As soon as this clue was obtained, most of the inscription nas easily 
transcribed. 

There were, however, other defects. The first six charactcr.s of line 7 aie 
inscribed at the beginning of line 5. The syllables ur of the words 

tJfTltl in line 7, which are written from left to right, were 
inscribed in continuation of the short line 6 which is ivritten in the opposite 
direction. 

The words ^Tfk?rrf^ found in Erahmagiri version, after the 

word are omitted from line 1 in the Yerragudi inscription. There 

are also other omissions. In line 12, the word is written twice. 

The SCRIPT of this inscription closely resembles that of the Minor Edicts 
from Mysore. The only difference that may be mentioned relates to the letter 
r which, in the Yerragudi Inscription has a straight, curved or hooked form, 
though the twisted shape found in the Brahmagiri, etc., inscriptions is not 
absent. There is also no lingual n to be found in the Yerragudi version. 
The word maliapte^ia in line G of the Yerragudi Inscription is spelt malidtpena 
in the Brahmagiri version. The optative plural has in some cases v instead 
of y, e.g., jdnevu (line 9) in place of jdneyti of the Brahmagiri version. 

The first section of ■ the inscription closely follows the corresponding portion 
of the Brahmagiri, etc., version except for the omissions mentioned above and 
a few others which must be assigned to the carelessness of the engraver. The 
second section is a more amplified version of the correspondmg portion of 
the Brahmagiri inscription and occupies the latter part of the epigraph 
from the middle of line 12 up to the end. This section may be translated as 
follows : — 

Thus saith the Beloved of the gods and as the. Beloved of the gods 
directs, so should (the people) act. The rdjiika should be commanded and (in 
Ms turn) he should now direct the janapada and rathikas that obedience must 
be rendered to mother and father, likewise to elders ; compassion should be 
shomi towards men ; tbe truth must be spoken : these same moral virtues must 
be practised. Thus should you direct, at the w'ord of the Beloved of the gods. 
Thus should you command the Karimahas riding on elephants' nnd the Brdliivanos 
driving in vehicles. Thus should you admonish the pupils : he 1 (i.e., the teacher) 
should he obeyed according to. the ancient rule and so also the relatives of the 
teacher by way of shoiving veneration to the teacher ; they .should also behave 
in a suitable manner towards (their own) 'relatives. In the .same way fthey) 
should also behave in a suitable manner towards the pupils" -dt other.sf?) accord- 
ing to the ancient rule. Thus should you' direct and admonish the pupils that 
he {i.e., the teacher) may enjoy threefold comfort {ii-r-okn ?). Thus commands 
the Beloved of the gods. 
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Prom r, to 1. 


From r. to 1. 


Half line from r. to 1. 


Yerragudi Minor Edict. Text. 

Lme 1. 

Line 2. ^ «Tt 5 ^ 

Line 3. ^ 3 W 

Line 4. ^ ^TS =5 ^ ^ ^iT’EfT [tj 

Line 5. ^ ?Tf^ f^ftnffTT ■'T^nTB' f% 

Line 0. [?] 2 r 3T1-H«g W ' 

Line 7. ffl ^rf 


=5 ^ZTO ?<i 

Line 8. [sEU]^ tnftK ^5? [ftf] 

^ 4- 

A. 

From r. to I. . • Line 9. ?rT 'g % sim f^^fsfrt^T ^ 

Line 10. ^ ?pT fg '*nnf^?jT 

Prom r. to 1. . . Line 11. ^ '9T- 

Line 12. U,® ^ t^TsffiTt 

ggT %- 

From r, to 1. , . Line 13. mil'’ fpa ^JTfl ffSlT ’srRtiaf^^ 

From r, to 1. . . Line ] 4. % ^ff^r srr^in^ ^T«i‘ 

Line 1C. =^1 »TTmfng^ 

Line 16. 5}%5ff ^f?m- 

fn9 ^rt grift^ [^l 

Line 17. ^ ngffTtTl%aT ^iTnrnnEr 

ftrzrgg^jf ??r ’srrnxr’ - 
Line 18. ’^fsrznfi'frfsT 

gwsnfn g% 'tg f^rt^r- 


I Tho Ipst i»ix Ictlcra nro written at tlie )c!b end-of fbe Imo lifid bftvo to road from left to riglit. 

* 'fho first six letters of tliU line arc imfien tlie btpiirun^ of Uno 5 before ^1% 

*Th«o fournndec-UuM letters wo written obo^ liio Una ut tbr Icrcl of t^, 

* TK‘<i hiic U Tcry nteven. ' V **.t 

♦Half line. J ^,.1,*;, 

* The fiwt tiro letters are written at the be^dnnfng oT'tbc next Jinc. ‘ 

' The l«t four letters arc written below tiio line from r, to 1; at the right end. 
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Yerragudi Minor Edict. Text — contd. 

Line 19. sr tr^KFlT 

^q^grawT^j gr 

Line 20. % vm gifggnfg gsTK'# 

gifggiTl g(g)gfaHl^ 

Line 21. [ g^i gsiRg ggfnfirgg gifc^i gi^igT 

ggiT'# arar gg 

Line 22. fri^% fgax #g ^Tggatg f^ggisr g ’4^- 

•n^fg ^ g- 

rrom r. to 1. . . Line 23. grg fg^ ’siiggafH 

An interesting estimate of tlie extent of tlie Empire oe Asoka, dednciblc 
from Ins inscriptions, will be found in Dr. Hultzsch’s new edition of ‘ Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka pages XXXVI seq. Aioka’s dominions were divided into a 
number of provinces. The chief town of one of these was Kausambi M'hich 
was governed by a body of maliamdlras. Ujjayini was the headquarters of 
another province which was governed by a Royal Prince {Kumma). Taxila 
was the cap>ital of a third province and Tosali that of a fourth, which last 
corresponded roughly to the modern districts of Puri and Ganjam. Brahma- 
giri, Siddapura and Jatinga-Eamesvara belonged to the district of Isila, which 
was rmder the Ayapata at Suvarnagiri. Dr. Hultzsch identifies the last town 
with its sjmonym Kanakagiri in the Nizam’s Dominions, south of Masld. 
The ancient name of Yerragudi is not mentioned in the inscription rmder con- 
sideration. nor that of the district to which it belonged, nor again the name 
of the place from which this edict was issued. The words “ at the word of 
the Beloved of the gods ” seem to imply that this pai-t of the country 
corresponding to the modern Telugu Districts, was governed direct from the 
headquarters of the Mauryan Empire at Putaliputra. The new inscription adds 
the district of Kumool and, presumably, a large tract of the country aroimd 
rt to the dominions of Asoka. How much further south Asoka’s empire ex- 
tended beyond Yerragudi camrot at present be stated. 


BAS-RELIEFS IN THE HILL FORT AT BADAMI. 

• Bg Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

Three stone lintels bearing bas-reliefs were discovered in course of clearance 
at the second gateway of the RiU Eort‘’f6 '$he north of the^Bhutnath tank at 
Badami, in the Bijapur District of ^the.'^.Bomhaj’’ Presidency dming the year 
1928-29. These oiiginallj' belonged -t0'»ar‘ temple which is i now’. in ruins -and 

‘ This JJ is 'tiritfen at thi''begiiidlng of the -nert Ime hntat a higher level. ' 

‘ These three lettere have to be rcaUIrom nght to left. The letter is, however, nneertain 
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Tvere re-used at a later period in tlie construction of the plinth of a guardroom 

The bas-reliefs represent scenes from tlie early life of Krishna and ma}- 
be compared with similar ones in the Badami caves described and illustrated 
bv B D Banerji.' The first scene is found at the left end of Plate \ Hi, a, 
which shows Kaihsa. the king of Mathura, seated with his wives, the small fi^ire 
under his left arm being probably the child Krislma whoiu Kamsa ^ is said to 
have Hsuahzed in his dream on the night Krishna was born m the prison. Next 
we are introduced to Krishna’s life in Gokula,* the child lying in a cradle, the 
grazing cows, and Krislma’s foster-mother Yasoda engaged in churning milk. 
Two females, ■who are evidently Yasoda and Kohini, are seen carrying in their 
arms two children who must be Krishna and Balarama respectively. The 
Puikshasl Putana is next seen with upraised hands being sucked to death 
by Krislma. In the subsequent scene the child is found lying partly in the 
lap of Yasoda and partly on the ground, kicking at a cart® which, according to 
the storj’, he was able to overthrow. Once Yasoda in order to punish her 
refractory child, tied him to a large wooden mortar {uduhliala) which he dragged 
between two Arjitna trees with such superhuman force that they were uprooted. 
It was through the curse of the sage Narada that two sons of Kubera had been 
transformed into these Arjtina trees, which being now eradicated they ivere 
free from the curse and assumed their normal bodies again. In the relief 
are seen the twin trees with a pair of human heads above, ^ e-rndently signifying 
the release of the two accused persons, and also the child dragging the mortar 
between the trees. In the next scene, the Asura Pralamba is carrying away 
Balarama on his shoulder after the mock fight. Aceoiding to the story Bala- 
rimia struck him on the head and killed him on the way. Then comes the 
representation of the killing of Kariisa’s elephant Kuvalayapida, one of whose 
tusks was torn out by Krishna with his left hand.® Tlie lifting of Govardhana 
Hill® and the departure of Kanda and his family for Vrindavana are next shown. 
The story is continued to the left end of PI. YIII, b, where is depicted Krishna’s 
fight with Dhenukusura,’ who is said to have taken the form of a donkey, and 
this is followed by yet another of his feats, the overthrow of Naga Kaliya in 
the Krdiiuli Lake.® Kext comes Krishna’s encounter uith the demon Arishta 
appearing as a bull,® and at the end of the panel, the scene of Kaihsa ordering 
Akriira, who is seen bending down before him in homage, to inrdte Krishna 
and Balarama to his court for their execution. 

1 .Uf/fiojr? cj the Archftc^ogiccl .Sitn’ct; of India, No, 23, pp, 25.2S find PI. XTE (Gave No. II), and pp. i)3-53 
nnd PK XXIV, XXV (Cave No. IS’^. For the incidents represented in the bas-rcliofs under reference Banorji’s 
pummarj* the Krishna tcRends in his Memoir sUonld ho- consulted. 

5C/. VI xn, b, 14. ^ 

. ,?r/. ilU, PI. xn, r, 2. The c^Tt rcprC'^ntfl or “ Th'o Cart Demon’'. 

‘cy. iiir?, VI. XII, c, 1, ' 

‘c/. il|{, ri. XXV. K 3. -ij, 4'; Vir-'k'A ■■•■'‘V.; ' • . 

■'•CJ. n. XII, ii; 1.- P.«pre^Utio«,oJ-'tlini sc-iti; arc '.cbmraoa at MathnrS and perhaps inoludo soms 
cl th. farlaift rraciplcs. 

•■CJ. yXi, rr xxv. b. 2 . 

» ('/..u;.!, I’l, XXV. c, i.‘ 

' c/.‘ ri. 'xii, r. 3. 
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[Similar panels depicting the life scenes of Krishpa have been discovered 
elsewhere, including Pahaepur^ in Bengal {chca seventh century A.D.) and 
Mandor- in Kajputana {circa fifth century A.D.). Of the incidents illustrated 
in the bas-reliefs from the Badami Hill Port, the lifting of the Govardhana 
Hill, the destruction of Dhenukasura and the uprooting of the tnnn Arjuna 
trees are found also at Paharpur. In the last mentioned episode in the Pahar. 
pur relief, Krislma is represented as holding in each hand the tnmk of a tree 
and trampling on the heads of two prostrate figures, who are evidently the 
sons of Kubcra. At Mandor this scene does not seem to occur, but the over- 
throw of the cart, the lifting of the Govardhana hill, and the destruction of 
Aiishtta, Kaliya and Dhenukasura are clear. The bas-reliefs in the Badami 
Caves are referable to the sixth or seventh century A.D. and were probably 
inspired bj' the zeal of the Western Chalnlc 5 -as who were Vaishnavas in faith. 
To the same period should also be assigned the sculptures under reference. 
The earliest known representation of the life of Krislma, which is datable to 
the first or second century A.D., comes from lilathura.^ These sculptures, 
though not of high artistic merit, are nevertheless valuable documents for the 
early history of the Vaishnava religion. — Edi] 


NOTES ON THE GOINS OF AZES. 


By Mr, N, G. Majumdar, 3I.A, 


Coins of Spalirises, Azes and Azilises. 


A long named Spalirises, avIio belonged to the family of the Saka-Palhava 
Vonones, ruled with an Azes as his colleague, and struck coins in their joint 
names. The obverse of these coins bears the legend ‘ the Great King Spahrises ’ 
in Greek, and the reverse, ‘ the Great King Azes ’ m ICharoshthI and Prakrit. 
On some coins again, the name of Spalirises alone .appears, on the obverse, 
and similar ones of Azes have been found in abundance. Coins of the family 
of Vonone.« “ come chiefly from the ancient Arachosia or modem Kandahar 
and Ghazni ” and “ are very rarely found ” in the Punjab, whereas those of 
Azes “ are ver)' numerous ” in the latter province.^ It has, therefore, been 
assumed that Azes was first raling with Spalirises in Arachosia, probably as his 
subordinate colleague, and thereafter, as the suzerain king held the Punjab. 
Numismatists agree in the view that Azes came after Mattes, the earliest of 
the Saka-PaPiava Kings of the Punjab, and was succeeded by .4zrLisES.° Azes, 
as well as his successor Azilises, mot only continued the issues of Maues, but 


» A.S.I., 102G.27, pp. 141.42 and PI. XXXn, a, b and Bl.'JCXXin, a. ■ : 

'A.S.I., 1005 0, pp. 130-38 and 1000-10, pp.''os; 1)9 apdEf, ,VP1V, b. CJ. R. G. 3handarkar. faisnavimi, 

etc ,-p. 44. 'C” ' - ^ * 

® A,S.l., 1920-2G. p. 184 and PI. LXVD, c. * . a' j 

* Cunningham, pp, 103*107. ^ 

" Smith, Z.D.J/.ff., 1906, pp.^01r(i-t. / - r' * 
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also struck a mimber of additional types vrhicli are manifestly borrowed from 
tliose of the Indo-Greek princes whose Iringdoms they had conquered.^ 


Joint Coins of the Family of Azes : Azcs I and Azes II. 

According to some scholars^ Azilises was followed by an Azes II, because 
on some coins (i) the name of Azes occurs in Greek on the obverse and that 
of Azilises in Kharoshthl on the reverse ; and on others (ii) the name of Azilises 
in Greek on the obverse and that of Azes in Kharoshthi on the reverse. The 
ruler whose name appears in Greek on the obverse is supposed to have vrielded 
the supreme power and Hs associate whose name is written on the reverse in 
Kharoshllil, a somewhat less dignified position. Accordingly, Azilises must have 
been associated with two Idngs named Azes, one after another. Before his 
accession to independent power, Azilises was the subordinate colleague of an 
Azes, and subsequently, an Azes was his subordinate colleague. There are 
again the joint issues of an Azes and his slrategos A^paa^abman, who, as some 
corns testify, ruled also as the slrategos of Gondophaues for some. time. Azes, 
Avhose name appears on the reverse side of some of the coins of AziUscs, has 
been identified vith Azes, the overlord of Aspavarman, and designated “ Azes 
II ”. He was thus a near contemporary of Gondophares who came to the 
throne in 19 A.D., if the year 103 of his Takht-i-Bahi inscription is rightly 
referred to the so-called Vikrama era (68 B.C.). On the other hand, Azes, 
the predecessor of Azilises, Avho may be distinguished as “ Azes I ”, flourished, 
as already stated, immediately after Maues, the earliest of the Saka-Palhava 
princes. 


Technique oj coins. 

Vinccirt Smith, who for the first time distiirguished the coins of Azes I from 
those of Azes II, pointed out that the coins of the former are ‘ trell executed 
with good Greek legends,’ while tliose of the latter are ‘ semi-barbarous with 
debased, and often corrupt, Greek legends.’ To the first tyjm belong certain 
coins issued by Azes alone and those bearing the joint names of Azes and Azilises? 
and to the second tjqie, certain coins issued by an Azes alone and those on which 
he is associated with Aspavarman.’ The coin.s ascribed to Azes II, if compared 
to those ascribed to Azes I, show a systematic debasement and deterioration of 
the technique and cannot be regarded as .stray examples of inferior execution. 
Sir .lolm Jlarshall has sIiosati that -nuthin the stratified cit.y of Tnxila, the coins of 
Azes II ‘ arc found generally nearer the surface than those of Azes I ’ and ‘ coins 
of Azes II (with iVspavarma) are found in company with coins of Gondopherncs.’^ 
Tlicse circumstances, though not in tbcmsoJves conclusive as to the existence of 
a second Azos, ceriaiuly indicate tlmt-ailong time mnst have elapsed between the 


CatrMi^gt Ilit'lory cj IntfuSf Xoh ' 

' loc. dl.; lUnhdUJ.n.A.S. lOU 
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issues of the two classes of coins, which agrees with the chronological scheme 
involved in the assumption of an Azes II. The hypothesis has not, however, 
been accepted by Whitehead, because, in his opuiion, “ the difference in type 
and style between the abundant issues of Azes can be adequately explained by 
reasons of locality alone operating through a long reign. But the question, 
as we have seen, does not rest primarily on the indications of tjq)e and style, but 
on the evidence of the joint issues of Azes and Azilises. If Azes preceded Azilises 
then the juxtaposition of the two sets of coins bearing their joint names can be 
best explained by postulating the existence of a second Azes, as it can hardly 
be maintained that Azes was first the suzerain and subsequently the junior 
colleague of Azilises. Whitehead holds that there was only one Azes, but he 
does not say how else the joint issues are to be explained if not by the assumption 
of a second Azes. 


Evidence of KJiaroslitJn Paleography, - 

The change in technique on the coins of Azes has certainly a chronological 
significance and it shows how the coins of the two rulers can be distinguished, 
yimilar indications are afforded also by the PALiEOGEAPHY of the Kharoshthi 
coin-legends. So far the evidence supplied by inscriptions on objects other 
than coins has alone been utilized for a study of the successive changes that 
occurred in the Kharoshthi alphabet from the third' century B. C. to the third or 
fourth century A. D. But it is interesting to note that many of these changes 
are perceptible also on the coins, and practically in the same order, so that the 
palseograpluc data gleaned from these may be usefully brought into the service 
of chronology. Tor our present purpose the most important letter is the dental 
sibilant (sa), wliich in Asokan inscriptions has the appearance of the 1 
English letter P vnth a hom stretched to the left of the loop (Eig. 1). 

In the records of the Saka-Palhava period, it shows an opening 
on the left but retains in many cases a trace of the upward projection 
of the lower vertical and the horn of the letter is stretched above as 2 3 

a vertical stroke (Eig. 2) or as a curve turned to the right (Fig. 3). 

In the inscriptions of the Kushanas as well as in those from Central 
Asia, the letter is always of the ‘ open ’ type, without any upward 
projection of the lower verticaP (Fig. 4). PI. LXIV which illustrates a 
the development of the Kharoshthi alphabet on the coins will show 
that the ‘ closed ’ Asokan or ‘ archaic ’ type of sa regularly occurs on 
all the Indo-Greek coins (Pi. LXIV, 1-6), and on all the issues of 
ilaues (PI. LXIV, 7-8), the Vonones group JP1„ LXIV, 9), and Azes I and Azilises 
(PI. LXIV, 10-12), and the ‘ open-.- or -klate ’-type on the coins of Azes .IL (PI. 

> CaMojiie of Coins in the Panjab 2ifvseim, Vol. I, p.'OS. , 

' Tlic development ot the Kharoshthi alphabet oh coins was first discussed by the writer of this article hefom the Con. 
forence ot Archmological Officers which met m Simla, in Soplcmbef, 1D27. — Ed. ' . ' 

’ CJ. Banerp, J. P. A. S., 1020, pp. 20S H ; Buhler, I»d. Pal., Tahio 1, 30 ; Thomas) Xp. Ind., Vol. bc, Th IV ; Tlapson, 
Kharodhi Inscriptions, Part lH, Oxford, 192p, H. XIV, and Konow, Corpus Inscriptimvm In<Uaxrum,"Vo1 11, Part I, n'. 
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LXIV, 13), Azes II '"‘itt Aspavainian (Pi. LXIV, 14, 15) and Gondopliares. 
On tiie coins of the latter group of longs the ‘ intermediate ’ form, which retains 
a trace of the projection of the lower vertical, often appears (PI. LXIV, 15) 
simultaneously mth the ‘open’ type. But the letter regularly takes the open 
form on the currency of the Knshana Idngs Kujula Kadphises and Yima 
Kadphiscs. (PI. LXIV, lS-21). 

So far as the Azes and Gondophares coins are concerned the distribution of 
the archaic and late types of the letter is shoum in the following table. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Type of sa. 

References. 

1. Spauirises 

Azes (I) . 

Archaic . 

Gardner, B . M . G ., PI. XXII, 3 ; 
Whitehead, P . M . C ., PL XIV, 
395, 396. 

2. Azes (I) 

Azes (I) . 

Archaic . 

P . M . C ., PI. XI, 179. 

3. Azes (I) 

Azilises 

Archaic. . 

P. M . 0 ., PL XIII, 319. 

4. Azilises 

Azilises 

Archaic . 

Smith, I . M . C ., PL IX, 4 ; B . M . G ., 
PL XX, 10. 

5. Azilises 

Azes (II) 

1 

Archaic . . . 

Coins of the SaJeas, PL A^II, A, 2 ; 
A . S. I ., 1914-16, PL XXVIII, 
23. 

6. Azilises 

Azes (II) 

Late . 

B . M . G ., PL XX, 3. 

7. Azes (II) 

A4PAVAR^LAN . 

Late • . 

I . M . C., PL IX, 7 ; B . M . C ., 
PL XX, 2. 

8. Azes (II) 

Azes (II) 

Late . 

B . M . C., PL XX, 1. 

9. Goxdopjiaues 

Aspavarjian . 

Late 

P. M . 0 ., PL XV, 35. 

10. Gondophares 

Gondophares 

Late . 

B . M . G ., PL XXII, 8, 12. 


It is e%ident that coins Xos, 7 and 8 of an Azes which show the late type 
of sa are hater in date than coins Xos. 2 and 3 of an Azes and also those of Azilises 
(Xos. 4-5) which oxliibit the archaic tj-pc of the letter. We are thus compelled 
to admit the existence of an Azes who must have preceded, and of another who 
must have succeeded Azilises. It may, however, be argued that there is no 
direct evidence to prove that Azilises necessarily succeeded an Azes, and that the 
order of succession might liavc been the reverse of what has been assumed. But 
in that case the coins of Azes bcariirg -the nainc of Azilises on the reverse (Xo. 3) 
would btS inexplicable, unless, of coui^?. Wo- assume tliat there existed two longs 
of the name of Azilises, and further, those ct^s.'of an Azes that bear the archaic 
sa will have to be placed aftfer certhih.: joint ^issne.s of Azilises (hlo. G) which not 
■only show a later technique but also' tl.e late type- of sa. It is, therefore, more 
rexsonaWc to accept the order -of succession as given in the table, and to explain 
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ISTo. 6 of tlie coins as one of tlie latest of Azilises, after wliich he was succeeded 
by Azes II. 

The associate of Spalirises : Azes I or Azes II ? 

In the above table Azes I is assumed to have associated with Spalirises. 
But Professor Rapson thinks that the associate of Spalirises was Azes II 
The evidence is, however, against this assumption. In the first place, it is dtOi- 
cult to maintain that Azes II who ruled in the Punjab, either with Azilises or 
independently, had gone to Arachosia for some time to assist Spalirises of the 
family of Vonones who never held swa}'^ over the former province. Secondly, 
the joint coins of Spalirises and Azes bear the representation of Zeus radiate, 
standing to front, leaning on a long sceptre held in the left hand and grasping 
with his right hand, a thunderbolt.^ This demce which occurs frequently on 
the currency of the Vonones family® (PI. LXIV, 9) appears also on the issues of 
Azes I (PI. LXIV, 10), but not on those of Azilises, or Azes II, and is never 
figured on the coins of Gondophaies and his successors. Thirdly, on all the 
coins of the Vonones group the Kharoshthi script is uniformly of the same old 
style as on the Indo-Greek coins, the letter sa in every case being of the archaic 
P-shaped pattern. In these circumstances it is natural to identify Azes, the 
associate of Spalirises with Azes I and not mth Azes II. 


Azes and Azilises not identical. 


Professor Sten Konow^ has recently endorsed the views of Whitehead, and 
further attempted to prove that betiveen Maues and Gondophares there flourished 
only one king, namely, Azes who often called himself also by the name Azilises* 
The question, therefore, of the joint ctinency does not according to h im arise 
at all. The identification of the two royal names rests, however, on verj’- in. 
secure foundation. In 190G Professor Thomas made a linguistic analysis, based 
more or less on conjectural data, of the structure of the names of certain Saka- 
Palhava rulers, and stated that the term ‘ Azes ’ was a ‘ short form of Azihses,’ 
the ending Uses being ‘ a form of iises, found in Spaliiises.’^ As the ter ms ‘ Azes ’ 
and ‘ Azilises ’ are thus linguistically the same, Konow would argue that the 
persons who are Imown to us b)^ these names must necessarily also be identi- 
cal. And quite in keeping with this procedure he maintains that the identity of 
the titles assumed by Azes and Azilises on the coins, which are supposed to be 
their joint issues, ‘ raises a strong presumption in favour of identifying the two 
names.’ But hi the first place, there is linguistic affinity and only partial identity 
of forms between the two names, which is quite insufficient for assumins- an 
actual identity of persons. A perfect analogy is presented by the names Spaly- 
ris and Spaliiises, two members of the Vonones family. Both the words are 
derived from a ‘ Paii-Ii anic ’ word Spala\ wjtii,, the addition of different termina- 
tions, just as Azes and .^ilises afqb'fjom . ; but the kings Spaljuis and 


^ Cambridge Ihstor^ of IiidtaiVol. alZ. ^ T 
a B, 21, C„ PI. XXn, 3 " ' V""** " ' 

’ B. J/. C., PI XNI, 7, S, 10.-, , ' 'i ^ . 

* Ep. Ind , Vol. XVIII, 273*73 } nncl Corpm Jndiiarumy Vol. II, pan- 1, p XL. 

» B. .1. S., 190G, p 20S. 

® Ibid, p. 209 
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Spalirises are different, according to Konow Mmself.^ Secondly, identity of titles 
does not necessarily indicate that the pei-sons who hold them on the obverse 
and revei'se of a particular coin are identical. On the joint coins of Spalirises 
and Azes, the obverse side bears the legend ‘ the Great King Spalirises and the 
revei-se, ‘ the Great King Azes ’. But no scholar has yet contended that as both 
the peisons style themselves ‘ the Great Iving,’ they must be considered identical. 
It rather shows that in case of joint issues it is customaiy for the Icings who 
strike them to assume the same titles. 

Interval between Manes and Gondopliares. 

Professor Konow further contends that the year 78 of the Taxila copper- 
plate, which mentions the Great King Moga, identical ivith Maues of the coins, 
and the year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gondopliares which is dated 
also in the 2Cth year fallmg in his reign, should be referred to one and the same 
era. The year 2C has been so far supposed to be the 26th regnal year of Gondo- 
phares ; but this would make Maues and Gondophares contemporaries, if the 
two dates 78 and 103 refer to the same reckoning. The simultaneous reign of 
these princes is prinid facie imiirobable® for the reason that in that case it would 
be impossible to assign a place to Azes between them. Konow, therefore, assumes 
that the year 26 is not the 2Cth regnal year of Gondophares but must refer to 
an era. So that the Takht-i-Bahi inscription is dated in the 26th year of one era 
and 103rd year of another. There would thus be a difference of twenty-five 
years between the two reeords, or in other words, according to Konow. between 
^laues and Gondophares, wdiich he thinks would satisfactorily accommodate Azes. 
Eapsoii'-* has already shouii the improbability of this theory which biings Maues 
only within twenty-five yearn of Gondophares, altliough their coinages ‘ are far 
removed in style.’ Purther, to allow this interval of twenty-five years we have 

to make the gratuitous assumption that the reign of Maues ended and the 

reign of Gondophares conunenced precisely at the dates 78 and 103 respec- 
tively, and not even a few years later or earher. Also Whitehead has 
recorded about foity different t 5 T)os of the coins of Azes and about twenty- 
four of Aziliscs. To imagine that so many t}-pes of coins were issued by 

one king, and within the narrow' span of twenty or twenty-five years, loolcs 

most umiatural. The diffeicuce in palocography of the KharoshthI poin-legends 
of Maues and Gondophares, and of Azes I and Azilises on the one hand 
and Azes II and Gondopliares on the other, has been already noticed 
above. ^Vll these cirmm.stances can be adequately explained if we admit 
that a long period, much longer than Konow w-ould concede, intervened 
between Maues and Gondophares, which, of coume, would mean that the 
two dates 78 and 103 must be referred to different rcclconings, whatever 
these might be. ^ Thus it is not at all jiecossaiy or obligatoiy to assume 
that Azes I, Aziliscs and Azes II are 'identical 'and that between Maues and 
Gpudopbares there is room for -one king -only. 

, ‘ •'■ri'Kj.iioni.-n /rUicartin, VoTlI, Part 1 r XIJ 

•r/. J, It. A IS., lOH, p. 9S3, 
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SECTION IX.— DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES, 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 

United Provinces.- — {a) Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. — One hundred and 
sixteen monuments which appeared to be of httle archseological interest were 
removed from the list of monuments protected h)’’ the Central Government. 
Of these seventy-nine will, in future, he maintained by the United Provinces 
Government, while notifications of protection in respect of the remainder were 
withdrawn. 

{h) Muhammadan and British Monuments. — The tomb of Haji Iqbal, eunuch 
of Sadr Jahan Begam of Fyzabad, and the mosque together with the compound 
enclosing them were declared protected and an agreement was executed in respect 
of the mosque and tomb of Makhdum Jahan at Kanauj, Furrukhabad District. 

Punjab. — Agreements under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VII 
of 1904;) were executed in respect of the temples at Asapuri, Baijuath, Jlasrur, 
Naggar and Dasal in the Kangra District, the mounds at Bhera and Yijhi in the 
Jhelum and Shahpur Districts, the Buddhist stupa at Eokhari in the Mamwali 
District, and the Lat of Ferozshah and Humayan’s Mosque at Fattehabad in 
the District of Hissar. 

Bombay Presidency including Sind. — ^Nineteen monuments w'ere declared pro- 
tected of which twelve are in the Sholapur District, two in the Ahmedabad 
District and one each in Khandesh, Thar and Parkar, Poona, Bijapur and Surat 
Districts. Two confirmatory notifications of protection in respect of three monu- 
ments, two of which are iu the East Khandesh District and one in the Panch 
JAahals District, were issued. Changes in the sub- classifications of nine monu- 
ments in the Ahmedabad District and one m the Sur.at District were made by the 
issue of fresh notifications. An agreement was made with the Punches of 
Visvesvar temple, a protected monument, at Hallur in the Bijapur District. 

Two persons were prosecuted for disfiguring the Malilr Maidan Gun at 
Bijapur and fined Es. 10 and Es. 50_ respectively. For another minor ofi'ence in 
the protected area of the Kund at Kajjadvanj, Kaira District, an offender 
was prosecuted and fined Es. 20. 

Bihar and Orissa. — ^Notifications for protection were withdraum in respect 
of Again Kuan at Gulzarbagh in the Patna _ District and Mimia Bibi's tomb at 
Eajmahal in the District of Santal Parganas on account of theiy minor archaio- 
logical importance. 

The List of Ancient Monuments ih Bihar and Orissa . and the Antiquarian 
Jlap of that Province referred to in previous, reports are now both in the press. 

Central Provinces. — ^The Mahadeo tenrple at Bhhinsdehi in the Betul District 
and the Panch Matha group of temples at Garha' in the Jubbulpur District have 
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been deleted from tlie List of Monuments in the Central Provinces as being of 
insufficient arclifeological interest, and tire protection notification in respect of 
tbe Devi temple at Dlramangaon in tire Betul District referred to in the Annual 
Report for 1927-^8, p. 192, was vuthdrawn by the Local Government. 

Bengal. — ^Pive monuments, viz., (1) Joiebangla temple at Pabna, Pabna 
District, (2) Shyam Sunder temple at Madanpur, Banlau-a District and (3-5) 
Jliikati Dalan or Siddhi Mandir, Vishnu Mandir and Siva temple at Dhanuka, 
Pai-idpur District, were added to the list of protected monuments. The owners 
of the Minar at Panduah, Hooghly District, entered into an agreement under 
Section 5 of the Ancient Monumeirts Preservation Act. 

illodrus.— -The Port at Ganjam was added to the List of Monuments, and the 
Abdul Mahal at Abdullapurarn deleted from the List. 


Publications. 


The following twelve publications were issued by the Department during the 
year 1928-29 : — 

1. Annual RepoiL of the Aichwohgical Swveg of India for the year 1925-26, 

edited by J. P. Blakiston. 

2. Annual Report on Souih-Indian Epigmphj for the year ending 31st 

March 1927, by G. Venkoba Piao. 

3. Supplement to the Annual Repoit on Soiiih-Indian Epigraphy for the 

year ending 31st March 1927— Stone Inscriptions of the Bombay 
Karnatak copied during the year 1926-27— by G. V. Srinivasa 
Bao. 


4. South-Indian Inscnptimis Texts, Volume 77.- Miscellaneous Inscriptions 

from Tamil, Talagu and Kannada countries (K. I. S., Vol. LII), 
by K. V. Subrarnanya Aiyyar. 

5. Memoir No. 25 — Basrelicfs of Badami, by E, D. Banerji. 

G. Memoir No. 33.—Pallava Architectme, Part II, by A. H. Longhurst. 

7. Memoir No. 34.~A New Insaiption of Daiius fiom Ramadan, by Prof 

E. Herzfeld. 

8. Memoii No. .SO.-Bolmens of the Pulney Hills, by A. Anglado and L 

V. Kewton. 

9. Sauiadi Vivarana (Guide to Sarnath in Bengali), by Bhavatosh Majum- 

10. List of PMo-negatives of the Madras Presideney and Coorg stored in 

Cillf Archaeological Survey, Southern 

, orrcie, ivotagm, corrected up to 1928 

.f V K'- Hiran.na. 

^^.12. naldwhnk ManuseHpt 'ik I.;f ..‘VoL XLITI). by G. E. Kaye, 
f. , ' fVOTOiJIiAlUIS. “ 
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wall paintings exhibited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi ; 60 are of sites and antiquities found at Taxila ; 634: relate to buildings 
and antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro ; 33 represent Sir Aurel Stein’s collec- 
tion of painted pottery from Baluchistan and Waziristan and the remaining 22 
are miscellaneous photographs of minor objects, drawings and other materials. 
In addition to these a series of 50 lantern slides of the Mohenjodaro ruins and of 
some interesting antiquities were prepared. Of the prints made during the 
year 2,652 were required for the use of departmental officers, 889 for record in 
the collection of albums kept at Mohenjodaro Museum and 240 for the series 
maintained at the Taxila Museum. From Provincial offices were received 1,359 
prints which were mounted in the albums kept for reference in the Central Archaeo- 
logical Library at Simla. Two hundred and fifty one prints were supplied to 
the public the sale-proceeds of which amounted to Rs. 235-10-6. 

Northern Circle, Agra. — One hundred and eighty-two negatives were added 
to the collection. Of these 102 were of sculptures belonging to Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Radha Krishna of Muttra, 65 of ancient monuments at Fyzabad, Sambhal, 
Rapri, Jarmpur, Agra and Delhi, while the remaining 15 were taken for sale to 
private persons. 

Northern Circle, Lahore. — Two hundred and twenty-five negatives were pre- 
pared, of which 119 relate to the sites and antiquities at Harappa, 16 to the 
mound at and antiquities from Kotla Nihang in Ambala District and the rest to 
various monuments in the Pimjab and United Provinces. In all 1,440 prints 
were prepared, of which the majority were sent to the Custodian, Archaeological 
Museum, Samath, for local sale, 145 prints supplied gratis to the departmental 
officers and 106, to the value of Rs. 107-7-0, were sold to the public. 

Frontier Circle. — Altogether seventy-two plates were exposed during the 
year. Of these 50 were required for conservation work, 4 illustrate the City 
Wall of Multan, 10 represent the Mughal architecture of Lahore and 2 are re- 
productions of the drawings of the old buildings at Lahore. 106 prints were 
supplied to the officers of the Department and 48 to the public for which a sum 
of Rs. 46-10-0 was realized. 

Western Circle. — One hundred and eighty-four negatives were added to the 
collection. Of 845 prints made during the year, 335 were supplied to the Director 
General of Archeology, 129 to the officers of the Department and local Govern- 
ment, and 326 sold to the public for Rs. 394-10-0. 

Central Circle. — Of the 306 photographs taken during the year 162 were of 
monuments in Bihar and Orissa and the remaining 144 of monuments in the 
Central Provinces. Among the former the principal photographs refer to the 
excavations at Nalanda. One hundred and sixty prints were supphed -gratis 

to the departmental officers, 3 to the Bihar' and Orissa Government and' 62 -were 
sold to the public. ' % A .. ^ v 

Eastei n Circle. — Three hundred-* 'air'd rjlleventy-dhree negatives were Mljen 
during the year, among which'' 30l 'relate", ,^rinbipally to the excavations carried', 
out in Bengal, 22 are of ancient sites and* monuments in Bengal and 38 are'” 'of 
monuments in Assam. 

2 B 
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Southern Circk.—One liiindred and twenty-one negatives were added to 
the list. Besides 69 prints, to the value of Es. 121-4-0, which were sold to the 
public, 118 prints were supplied to the Director General of Archseology and 121 
made for office use. 

Burma Circle . — One hundred photogi’aplis were added to the collection. 
They relate principally to the excavations conducted during the year at Hmawza 
and Pagan. 

Indian Museum, Archaological Section. — ^Forty-seven negatives were pre- 
pared during the year in the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum. 


Drawings. 


Director General of Archmlogy. — Thirty drawings were prepared in connec- 
tion with excavation works carried on at Mohenjodaro in Sind and at Taxila in 
the Punjab. 

Northern Circle, Agra.— The two temporary draftsmen with the assistance 
of the head draftsman completed 13 measirred drawings and one pencil dramng 
of monuments in Delhi. In addition measurements of ten other buildings were 
taken and seventeen pencil drawings of plans made. Amongst these latter 
may be mentioned those of the Tomb of Itimad-ud-Daulah and the Taj Mahal 
at Agra. 

Northern Circle, Lahore. — ^Nine drawings were prepared, of which eight refer 
to the excavations carried on at Harappa and one is of the Gayatri mound at 
Mathura. 

Frontier Circlc.—Thirty-nine drawings were prepared, the majority of which 
are in connection with the proposed lay-out of the Lahore Fort and conservation 
works in the Punjab. They also include several tracings made for record from the 
plans received from the Public ’’Works Department. 

IVeslern Circle.- Besides 132 plans and sketches required for conservation 
work, one new drawing of the Safa Masjid at Belgaum Fort was added to the 
list of measured drawings. 

Central Circle.— .Sixteen drawings were prepared during the year. .These 
include 13 of the excavated remains at Nalanda. 

Lttslcrn Circle.— Altogether fifteen drawings were prepared during the year. 
Of these five show the different sites at Mahasthfin. Bogra District, and the rest 
include a plan of ‘ Devil’s Mound ’ at Eaiigamati, a survey map of Rrihgamati 
and its emirous, Mursliidahad District, .and a plan of excavations at eastern 
euclosui'e wall at Paharpur, Rajshahi District. 


Southern Circle.-Ten drawings and six tracings were prepared during .the 
year in the Southern Circle. . . 

Otmle.-Eo Eesh drawings were addgd’ to the list during the year 
but the following were redrawn on reduced- scales, m., ( 1 ) Sketch of paintings on 
be vails 0 ’subsidiary stupas on theiroof of the Patothamya temple, Pagan 
(- •and 3) Phan and sectaon of thet Gawdawpalin temple, P.agan. (4) Plans of the 
Thahh^^njm .temple. Pagan, (6) Plans nf the Tilomko temp! , Pag m and (6 
Map of Snkshetra, Old Prome.' ana 
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Personnel. 

The Director General, Sir John Marshall, was placed on special dutj- for a 
term of seven and a half years from September Gth, 1928. Mr. J. F. Blakiston, 
in addition to his own duties as Deputy Director General of Archa3ology, was 
appointed to officiate as Director General with effect from the Gth September 
1928 till he was relieved by Mr. H. Hargreaves, who on his return from leave 
assumed charge of the office of the Director General with effect from the Sth 
October 1928, Mr. Blakiston reverting to his original post of Deputy Director 
General. Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi continued as Deputy Director General 
for Exploration, and Mr. E. J. H. Mackay, Assistant Superintendent for Explora- 
tion, was designated ‘ Special Officer for Exploration ’ with effect from the 1st 
October 1928. Jlr. N. G. Majumdar and Dr. Mohd. Abdul Hamid continued 
as Assistant Superintendent for Exploration and Assistant Archteological 
Chemist respectively. Consequent to the transfer of Mr. B. L. Dhama, as 
Officiating Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, to the 
Northern Circle, Agra, on the 31st March 1928, Mr. H. H. Khan, Assistant 
Superintendent in the Western Circle took over charge of the Central India and 
Rajputana Circle with effect from the 5th April 1929. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Wasiud Din, Personal Assistant to the Superintendent, 
Frontier Circle, continued to act as Officiating Superintendent till 11th April 
1928, when he was relieved by IChan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan transferred 
from the Northern Circle, Agra. Mr. Murari Lai Ai’ora, Conservation Assistant 
of the Northern Circle, Agra, acted as officiating incumbent of the newly created 
post of Assistant Engmeer from the 27th April 1928 till the afternoon of 10th 
December 1928 when he made over charge to Dr. Khwaja Ali Akhtar Ansari 
appointed on probation for two years. In the Central Circle, Mr. J. A. Page, 
Superintendent, went on leave for four months with effect from 22nd July 1928 
and Mr. Q. M. Moneer, Persian and Arabic Scholar officiated for him. Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, Superintendent, Archajological Section, Indian 
Museum, was on leave from the loth October 1928 to the 14th January 1929 
and an Assistant Curator, Pandit B. B. Bidyabiuod, officiated for him. 

Mr. G. Yenkoba Rao, Assistant Archscological Superintendent for Epigraphy 
at Madras, retired on the IGth May 1928 after a long ser\dce of 33 years and in 
his place Mr. S. V. Yisvanatha, SLA., L.T., was taken on probation for two years 
with effect from the 1st December 1928. Durmg the intervening period of seven 
months Mr. G. Y. Srinivasa Rao, B.A., the Senior Assistant, took over charge of 
the current duties of the office. It is with regret that I have to record the death 
of Mr. Yenkoba Rao which took place within a few mouths of his retirement. 
Mr. Yenkoba Rao was a sound Dravidian scholar and the Annual Reports 
on South Indian Epigi'aphy fqUr'the years 1919 to 1927 bear testimony to his 
scholarsliip, industry and euergj^, and- South Indian Epigraph}’’ is a loser by his 
demise. The vacant post of rthe Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy in 
the office of the Government Epigraphist .for India at Ootacamund was filled up 
by the appointment on probation fox two years ot;Dr.. N. P. Chakra varti, M.A.,. 
Ph.D. (Cantab). , - • 



DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 


ISO 


Scholarships. 

The thiee scholarships for Sanslcrit, Persian and Arabic, and Architecture 
awarded to Messrs. Hargovind Lai Srivastava, M.A., Q. M. Moneer, B.A., and 
Shib Charan Blulcherji, B.A., respectively, were extended for a further period of 
one year. 
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APPENDIX I. 

List of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archasological Section, dwiing 

the year 192S-29. 

Purchased. 

1. {7584). — Bronze image of Manikavasakara (Sai\nte saint). From Settipulam, Tiiut- 
tuiaiprmdi Taluk, District Tanjore. 2' I'xSJ". 

2. (75S5). — Bronze dancing image of Balasubramanya (son of Siva). From Settipulam, 
Tirutturaipundi Taluk, District TanjoTe. 1' J''xl'. 

3. {7588). — Stone figure of Durga slaying the buffalo demon. From Dnlmi, District 
Manbhum, Bihar and Orissa. 6' X 2' 3". 

4. {7689). — Standing figure of Jina Riahabhanatha rrith the bull belovr his feet and a 
ohauri bearer and two attendant standing figures on each side. From Dalmi, District Manbhum, 
Bihar and Orissa. 1' 8"xl0'. 

5. {7590). — Grey sandstone figure of Brahma. From Benares. 2' 4J"xl' 24 ’. 

6. {7591). — ^Reddish sandstone slab bearing the image of Bhairava with a worshipper 
performing arati. From Benares. 1' 8J'’Xl2J". 

TKEAStmE Trove. 

7. {7587). — Stone image of Revanta on horse-back. From Chancharipasa, District Bakar- 
ganj, Bengal. lOV'xf". 


Presdkiations . 

Presented by Babu Mahendra Nath Eulohhi. 

8. (75S2). — Stone figure of Child Krishna. From Punra, District 24-Parganas, Beng{j]. 

1' X 6". J. 

Presented by E. F. 0. Murray, Esqr,, Mining Engmeer, Tatanagar. '/ 

9. {75SG ). — Stone flakes and other stone implements. From Dhalbhum Pargana near 
Tatanagar, District Singbhum, Bihar and Orissa (1 — 134). 




Presented by Maulavi Muhammad SafatuUa of Berhampore. 

10. (7592 ). — ^Persian inscription on a stone slab recording the date of erection of a mosque 
in 1212 H. (1796-97 A.D.) by Faldr. TjUb. From Berhampore, District Murshidabad„®eng% 
9rxl2i'’. .'i " •" .7-' 

On loan from the Director Gcneiitt ■of ~drchaofogy in dndia. 

o -s ■ ' « 

Tkom Ahmi 

11-82. (6962-7033 ). — Terracotta and other cbiects. 
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FJiom Amb. 

83. {7034 ). — Blurred terracotta liuDiun Bead. 4''x2'', 

84. (7035 ). — Stone lion on pedestal. OJ" Beiglit. 

85. (7036 ). — ^Broken stone male figure Bolding a vessel in left Band. Il''x5". 

Sd. (7037 ). — Ajmgapatta slaB witB elepBants and otBer animal figures. 71"x4|'’. 

87. (7038 ). — NarasiniBa in .stone. 23"xl2". 

88. (7039 ). — Devi in a panel of stone. 14Vxl2i"x6". 

]?noM Bilsvb. 

89-106. (7040-57).— Fottoiy. 

107. (7058 ). — ^Fragment of stone sculpture (VisBnu). 51''X3|". 

108. (7059).— Stone figure of BuddBa in meditation tvitB a standing attendant on eitBer 
side. 4"x4|". 

109-160. (70e0-77(M).— Terracotta. 

151. (7702).— Stone image of Bodhisattva. Ill''x42". 


rBo.M CDAirno. 

152-53. (7703-94).— Pottery. 


Fnov Korokshetba. 

154-231. (7705-7772).— Pottery. 

222. (7773).— Circular steatite casket. Diameter lj''x Beight {J". 
223-444. (7744-739o').— Pottery. 

Bnoa Kosam. 

445-536. (739d-74S7).-Pottory. 

537-38. (74SS-S0 ). — Stone Beads. 2^", 2J". 

539-552. (7490-7503), — Pottery. 

553. (7504 ). — Torso of a stone image of Kaittikcya. 2^'’xl'?.". 

554. (7505 ).- — Piece of stone disB with a deer in relief. 2®"xl^''. 
555-566. (^506-7517). — Pottery. 

367. (757S).— Fragment of a stone image. 5.V''x5J". 

568-597. (7579-754S).— Pottery. 

398. (7o49).— Two Buman figures of stone carved iii relief. 5"x6^" 

599-621. (7o50-7572).-PotterF. ^ ' 


Pbom HoWIlRl. 


G22-625. (7573-76).-Potter)'. 


C2e-62S-a(45r7, 77S0-S7).~ipottwy. . - 


t'^OM UKKXo^^^ LOCAUTipg. 
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APPENDIX l.~contd. 


List of coins acquired for the Indian Musevm, Atchccological Section, during the yeai 1928-29. 

1. Kon-Muhammaban. 


Enler’s name. 

Djnasty. 

! 

»d ! 

O 

1m 

o 

Cl. 


S 

o 

'rt 

^lodo of acquisition. 



o 

a 

CO 

o 

o 

3 

f3 

o 

H 


Vasndeva 

Kiislian 

1 

-■ 

1 

1 


1 

Lent hy the Direc- 
tor General of 
ArehTjologj*. 

Worn out 

Do, 


! 

D 

.. 


9 

1 Do. 

Pratapaditya II 

1 Knahmir « . 

21 

■■ 

i 

•• 

• • 


21 

Presented by tho 

1 Go\cnimcnt of 

the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Jam Saheb . 

Kathiawar • 

1 


i 

1 



1 

1 

Presented by R. 
Ashley, Esqr., 

A.'D.'C. to His 

I Evccllcncy the 

1 Goremor of 

Bombay. 


Total 

21 

•• 

n 

•• 

•• 

32 



II. Muhammadan. 


Muhammad bin Sam 

Ghorid • . 



1 



1 

Lent by tho Dircc- 









tor General of 









Archaeology. 

Ghins-nd-Din Balban 

Sultan of Delhi . 

•• 


1 



1 

Do. 

'Slkandar Shah . 

Gujrat . . 

•• 


1 

. .. 

• • 

1 

Do. 

TJna'ssigncd 

Sultan of .Delhi 

•• 


1 

•• 

• • 

1 

Do. 

Sbor Shah . 

Suri . . 



39 



30 

Preconted b% tho 









Punjab Govern- 









' ment. 

Islam SbnU 

Do. . , 

• • 


49 



49 

Do, 

Muhammad Adil Shah 

Do. . 



4 



4 

Do. 

Slkandar Shah , 

Do. . 



2 

.. 

.. 

n 

Do, 

Humavim 

Mughal 

.. 


1 



1 

Lent bv tho Dircc* 









tor General of 









ArchTolog) . 

Akbar . . 

Do, , 

-• 


1 

.. 


1 

Do. 

Do. . . . 

Do. 


•• 

5 



c 

Do. 

Do. . • • 

Do, 


4 




4. 

Pre'^ented by fljb 









Government ct 









the ITpJtcd Pro** 






* 



vincc«.. 







_ 



Jahangir . 

Do. 

- . 

2 

v 


‘ - 

A 


Shah Jalnn • • 

Bo. . 

« • 

3 

H 

1 

)! ^ 

'y- 

3 

Do’.i? 


» ^ 
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APPENDIX l.-cont'l. 


List of coins acquired for the Indian iMtiseim, Arcliwological Section, during the year 1928-29— 

contd. 

II. Muhammadan — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 


Dynasty. 


tx 

0 

C 4 

0 

Cl 

T 3 

a 

0 

"rt 

Mode of acquisition. 





"o 

•a 

CO 

0 

0 



Q 

H 


Aurangzeb 

Mughal 

• 


12 

-■ 


•• 

12 

Presented by the 
Director of Indus- 
tries, Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

•• 

1 


•* 


1 

Presented by the 
Government of 
the United Pro- 
vinces. 

ShaK Alam I . 

Do. 

• 


1 

*• 

•• 

*• 

1 

Presented by the 
Director of Indus- 
tries, Central ^o- 
vinces. 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 

• 

•• 

2 




2 

Presented by the 
Government of 
the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Ahmad Shah . 

Do. 

■ 

•• 

s 

•- 

•• 

• • 

s 

Presented by the 

1 Government of 
Bengal. 

Alamgir 11 

Do. 


.. 

3 




3 

Do. 

Shah Alam II . 


Do. 


•• 

1 

i 

• • 

■■ 

• • 

1 

1 

Presented by the 
Government of 
the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Do. 


Do. 


•* 

13 

*• 

*' 

* * 

13 

presented by the 
Director of Indus- 
tries, Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Do. 


Do. 

• • 

* • 

5 



1 

5 

Presented by the 
Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic 

Society. 

D^fesigned 

V . 

Native State 


•• 

1 

a. 

•• 

1 

Lent by the Direc- 
tor General • of 
Archceology. 

''"sDo. ■ . 


Do. 

• 

•• 

•• 

2 


•• 

2 

Do. 



Totai 


65 

09 

-• 


154 





PEAESE COLLECTION OP COINS. 

■ih EToN-lli^AMJi^^'^^f 



PuncVm'ai^&d C-' 

• sj» rc 

,5. 

•a '1 

Alcxandoj’the jS^eat 
Lysiraach'us ^ ‘ . 

►‘A 

ilacedon 

Thracfi' 

■v t * 

— 

V K 

■J 

r 

e:.'> 

'i'l 't $ 

’ 

Vi^ ‘ 

! •: 

1 ^40>’' 

i 

« 

' f* 

-s^ 

■ ■■ 

•vVp 

1 

1 ' 

/> 

J 

•• 

57 

3 

1 

Lent by the Direc- 
tor General of 
Archtcology. 

Do. 

Do. 
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APPENDIX I — contd. 

lAst of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archccoiogical Section, during the year 192S-29- 

contd. 


PEAESE COLLECTION OF COINS— oojifd. 
I. Non-Muhammadan — contd. 


Kuler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

•a 

CO 

Copper. 

ej 

3 

Billon. 

Antioclius I 

Seleucid 

-- 

1 

•• 

•• 


Do. n . 

Do. 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 


DiodotuB I tmder 
Antioclma 13. 

Bactna 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 


Diodotiis II 

Do. 

1 

.. 

.. 

.. 


Enthj demos 

Do. 

1 

2 


.. 


Demetiios 

Indo Greek *. 

.. 

2 

.. 



Eulcratidea 

Do. 

.. 

2 

1 

.. 


Antiallidas . 

Do 


2 

.. 

.. 

.. 

ApoUodotos • 

Do. . 


2 

3 

.. 

.. 

Strata I , 

Do. 

.. 

1 

• • 

. . 


Menander 

Do. 

.. 


4 

1 

.. 

7oiIos 

Do. 


1 

• % 

.. 

.. 

Axxtiiaaohos 

Nikephoros. 

Do. 


1 


•• 


Hermaios. 

Do. 

.. 

1 


.. 


XJmdentiGed • 

Do. 

.. 

G 

6 

. . 

.. 

Azes 1 , . . 

Indo Parthian 

.. 

3 

1 


.. 

AzillECB . . 

Do , 

.. 

1 

• • 


.. 

Azes II . 

Do. 

.. 

• • 

1 

• . 

»• 

Gondophares . , 

Do. 

.. 


1 

.. 

.. 

Ahdngases 

Do. 

.. 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

Sotor Megas , , 

Do. 



I 

.. 


tJnaKigncd » . 

Do. 


.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

Mitliradates II 

Parthian , , 

«• 

1 


, , 

, , 

PhraatcB 

Do. 


1 


, , 


Mitliradates W (?) . 

Unidentified , 

KadpluBcs I , , 

Uo. H . 

Kanishka. . 

Himshka 

Do. . , 

\ 

Do. . . 

Knshan • 

Do. , , 

Do. , 

Do. 

y5r O'* 

r' 

^ % 

•• . 

> 

t 

1 

- 5-,' ** 

3 

16- 
-St" 4 
2' 

■^4 ] 

-Sf - 

5**.- 

' 

i:f 

L£^ 

i 

.. 

« . 

N ■ 

i- 

(^T 

rfC. 




1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 
2 
D 
1 

15 

1 

1 

1 

11 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 

4' 

5 
IG 

7 


Mode of acQiUsitioQ. 


Lent by the Direc- 
tor General ot 
Arcli*rology. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

’ Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO 

Do?. 


fl- 


■XtiDo. 

¥ 

% 

■ Di? 


% 

‘ 1 . 


■ ■ 
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APPENDIX \—contA. 

List of coins acguired for the Indian Mmeim, Archceological Section, during the year 1928-29— 

contd. 


PEAKSE COLLECTION OP COINS— con<<?. 
I. Non-Mithammadak — contd. 




1 

! 






Rnler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

CS 

Billon. 

s 

bTode of acquisition* 

Vasndeva . 

Kubban 



2 



2 

Lent By the Direc- 







tor General of 
Arohieology. 



Illegible . 

Do. 

•• 


7 



7 

Do. 


Sassanian . 

•• 

2 

•• 



2 

Do. 

Bhadia . 

Indo-Scytbio 

1 


•• 



1 

Do. 

Bacbama. 

Do. 

2 

. « 



•• 

2 

Do. 

Unassigned . * 

Do. 

•• 

. . 

3 



3 

Do. 


Kushano-Saasanion 

1 


.. 



1 

Do. 


Puri-Kusbaa 

•• 

. . 

4 



4 

Do. 

Cbandragupta H 

Gupta . 

2 

.. 

.. 



2 

Do. 

Kumaragopt^^ . , 

Do. 

1 


.. 



1 

Do. 

PrakaSaditTa . 

Do. 

1 





1 

Do. 

Eudrasimba • 

"W. Satrap , 

• - 

1 

.. 



1 

Do. 

Eudrasena . . 

Do. , , 


2 



.. 

2 

Do. 


Do. 

• • 

1 

.. 



1 

Do. 


Taxila 

•• 

.. 

10 



10 

Do. 

Amogbabhuti . 

Kuninda 

• • 

1 

3 



4 

Do. 

■ 

Pancbala , 

• • 

,, 

1 



1 

Do 

Phalgnnimitra , 

Do. 


. , 

1 



1 

Do, 

Unassigncd andent 



5 

102 

14 


121 

Do, 

cast coins of North- 
ern India. 









Early anonjTnons 

.. 

1 



, , 


1 

Do 

Local coins of North- 
ern India. 

•• 


- 

4 

- 


4 

Do. 


Andhra 

■ . 



152 


162 

Do 


Indo-Sassanian . 

, .. 

4 

2 



6 

Do. 

Spalopatidovn , 

Obind , +. . 

; 

3 

1 



4 

Do. 

Samanladeva • . 

Do. 


2 

> 

'1 



4 

Do. 

Vahhadeva 

Do. 

- / 

' \ 

•• i 

1 



o 

Do. 

Gungoj^adera 

Knlacbnri . , 

■ i 


* ^ .. 

.. 


3 

Do. 

< 

' Nalaobnri oi 



t 




Do. 


Kalyana. 

- 


’ 


C 
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APPENDIX I— coHid. 

Idst of coins acquired, for the Indian Museum, AfcJiceological Section, dm ing the year 1928-29 

contd. 

PEAESE COLLECTION OF COINS— conid. 

1. Non-Muhamuaban — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 


Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

e3 

Billon. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 

Govmdacliandra 


Rathor 



1 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

Lent by the Direo* 
tor General of 
Archaeology. 


Pjithvlraja 


Chauhan 


* 



1 



1 

Bo. 

Chahadadeva , 


Narwar 




•• 

2 



2 

Do 

Toramana 


Kaghmir 




1 

o 



3 

Bo 

Pratapaditya H 


Bo. 




.. 

2 



o 

Bo. 

Vinayaditya 


Bo. 




1 

2 



3 

Bo. 

Vigraha 


Bo. 




1 

1 



2 

Do. 

Sankaravarmaa 


Bo. 





1 


* . 

I 

Bo. 

Gopalararraan . 


Bo. 





1 

•• 

> . 

1 

Do. 

Sugandba Rani 

* 

Bo. 





1 



1 

Do. 

Par^iagupta 


Bo. 





1 



1 

Do. 

Kshemagupta , 


Bo. 





2 



2 

Do. 

Didda. R5n! 


Bo. 





5 



5 

Do. 

Samgrama . 


Bo. 





3 



3 

Do. 

Ananta , • 


Bo. 





1 



1 

Do. 

Kalasa « 


Bo. 





3 



3 

Do. 

Harsha . 


Bo. 





2 



o 

Do. 

Jagadcva 


Bo. 





s 



3 

Db. 

Unassigncd 


Bo. 




1 

1 



2 

Do. 

Sumanta Deva 







1 



1, 

Do. 

Hthama Ch. Deva 


Kangra 





2 


•• 

o 

' Do. 

Apurra Ch. Deva 


Bo. 





3 


• • 

3 

Do 

Rupa Ch. Dcva 

. 

Bo. 



.. 


1 



1 

Do. 

Smgara Ch. Deva 


Bo. 





4 



4 

Do 

Mogha Ch. Deva 


Bo. 





1 



1 

Do. 

Han Ch. Deva . 


Bo. 



1 


3 



3 

Do. 






''C ^ 







Avatura Ch. Dora 


Do. 



"Jt 


1 


« • 

1 

Do. ' 

XnloLa Ch. Deva 


Do. 



pi ‘ 

1 

i 


■■ 

5 

r . Do.- 












Worn out 


Do. 




•; 

V 3' 


^ •• 

3 

Do. '' . • 



Nepal . 



. . 

' 3 

1.- I’l 

f: 

’ • A 

4 

< Do 








> 







Arakan and Burma 

• • 

31 

? 6 


'ii 


Do. 
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APPENDIX l~conti. 

List of coins acquired, for the Indian Museum, Archmological Section, during the year 192S-29 — 

contd. 

PEAESE COLLECTION OF COINS--co»<^. 

I. Noir-MnHAMjiADAN — contd. 


Ruler’s n^me. 


DjTiasty. 

Gold. 

o 

> 

CQ 

Copper. 

Lead. 

BiUon. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 

Worn out 

• 


1 

17 



•• 

•• 

•• 

17 

lisnt by tlie Bireo- 
tor General of 
Arcbieology. 



E CMIukya 

1 

10 






10 

Do. 



Cliera . 


3 



20 

, , 

, 

32 

Do 

Rajaiaja . 

• 

Ckola . 


1 




.. 


1 

Do. 

Uttama . 


Do. . 


4 



.. 

, , 

, , 

4 

Do. 

Ynddha JIalla . 


Do, . 


1 



. , 

.. 


1 

Do. 

Urudentifiod . 

• 

Do. . 


17 


1 

C2 

, , 

, , 

SO 

Do. 



Later Chola 





14 


, , 

14 

Do. 

Padma Tanka , 

• 

*« 


5 





.. 

5 

Do. 

Bama Touka . 

• 



8 






8 

Do 

JayakeSn III . 

• 

ICadomba • 

, 

1 



*• 



1 

Do. 



Do. 

• 

. . 


1 

•• 

.. 


1 

Do. 

Vislipuvardliana 

• 

Yadava of Dvarasa- 
mudra 

2 




•• 


2 

Do. 



Pallava 


1 





, * 

1 

Do. 



Pandyan , 

. 

9 



165 



164 

Do. 

•Gajapati Pagoda 




] 




, » 

, , 

1 

Bo. 

i 


Bijapur 

. 

4 




.. 

, , 

4 

Do. 



l^talabar , 


3 





, , 

3 

Do. 



Kongu 


2 




, , 

, , 

2 

Do. 



Kakatiya 

Warangal, 

of 

5 




•• 

•• 

6 

Do. 



Kadamba d{ 
Slarhatta, 

s. 

5 





>• 

5 

Do. 

Sonti Indian 
Cflas. ’’ 

V <.t. 

Vtr/^B&j’a ' 

JCnsaija 

Haviar Ali ^ , 

Die 

Kangani 

ilalabar Tore 

■Rnrumbaia 

Jlysoro 

^SDo, 

A 

Do. 

^axancoro . 

-tI 

2 

. .2 
'•V'i 

i! 

. 1- 

M 

\ 

X 

0 

1 

■ J 

21 

25 

,1c 

V 

»•> 

'*> ) 

' o 

2 

9 

1 

2 

28 

17 

1 

70 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do, 

Do. 
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APPENDIX l—contd. 

lAst of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, ArcJiaological Section, during the gear 1923-29 — 

contd. 

PEAESE COLLEGTIOF OF COINS— co7!<d. 

I. Non-Muhammadan — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty, 

Gold. 

Silvor. 

Coppor. 

Load. 

d 

o 

H 

Total, 

Mode of aciiuisitioD. 

Rama Varma . 

Travanoore « , 

4 

•• 

•• 



•• 

4 

Lent by the Direo- 
tor General of 
Arohceology. 

Sii Pratapadem Raya 

Vijayanagar 

1 



•• 



1 

Do. 

Harihara 

Do. 

1 





.. 

1 

Do. 

^KrishijadeTa Raya . 

Do. 

5 



•• 


*. 

5 

Do. 

-Aohyuta Raya . 

Do. 

6 



•• 


-- 

6 

Do. 

SadaidYa Raya « 

Do. 

2 





** 

2 

Do. 

Sri Vonkatadeva 

Raya. 

Do. 

6 





•• 

6 

Do. 

:Sri ChikkadsTa Raya, 

Do. 

2 





-- 

2 

Do. 

•■Onidentified . ■ 

Do, 

67 

1 

81 




139 

Do. 

Other South Indian 
coins. 

•• 

109 

177 

2,072 



•• 

2,358 

Do. 

Kaharana 

Coylon 

2 


•• 

•• 


.. 

2 

Do. 

Lilavati . • « 

Do. 



1 




1 

Do. 

•Sahasamalla 

Do. 


.. 

3 




3 

Do. 

George III . 

Do. 


.. 

3 

.. 


.. 

■ 3 

Do. 


Do. 

7 

4 

60 



.. 

61 

Do. 

Jkliscellaneous un- 

identified. 

•• 


13 

71 

•• 


•• 

84 

Do. 

Native States • . 

>. 


19 

49 

3 



71 

Do. 


Kota . 


.. . 

1 

.. 


.. 

1 

Do. 


East India Com- 
pany (English). 

G 

•• 

128 

•• 


•• 

134 

Do. 

Victoria . • 

Do. . 

• • 

7 

3 



.. 

10 

Do. 

William III • 

Do. . 


2 

.. 




o 

Do. 

'William IV • 

Do! . 


1 

«• 

.. 


• • 

1 

Do. 


East India -Com- 
pany (French).' 

Japanese . 

% 

Japanese token . 

Tibetan 

European • 

. ■£< 

' ?- 

>r:*yrir- 

> .* 

I ‘ 

'■ •; ' 3< 

• . 

^ J . 

V-'A. *■ 

xV.'V 

'Gi' 

C--'> . 

t. 

« . f' 

' '' 

rsp'-^-'V. 
lb'.- % 

f 

‘I* » 

24 

S . ' ^ 

V-, 51' 

* 5 

Do. 

■..Do., ' “l 
/I Do. ■ 
v<'i)o. 

George HI ‘ • 

England 

•• 

'■ ' 1 

• • 




1 

Do. 
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APPENDIX l—conld. 


List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archaeological Section, during the year 1928-29 — 

contd. 


PEAESE COLLECTION OF COINS— con«d. 
I. Non-Mueammadah — concld. 


Euler’s name. 

Dynasty. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

ri 

a 

I 

1 Billon. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 

Victoria . 

England 

, 

.. 

11 

23 



34 

Lent by the Direc- 

Ed^rard 

Do. 




3 



3 

tor General of- 
Arohreology. 

Do. 

? 

Do. 


.. 


i 

.. 

. 

1 

Do. 


Venetian 


5 




.. 

5 

Do. 


Roman 


4 

74 

116 

.. 

. . 

194 

Do. 

Napolean III , , 

Frenoli 


1 


. . 

. . 


1 

’ Do. 


United States 


1 

1 



, , 

2 

Do. 

Justinus I 

Byzantine . 


1 


. . 



1 

Do. 

Leo I . , , 

Do. 


1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

1 

Do, 


Do. 


1 

»• 


.. 

. . 

1 

• Do. 

Joannes V 

Portugal 



, , 

1 


* , 

1 

Do. 

Joannes VI . 

Do. . 



.. 

1 

*• 

. . 

1 

Do. 


German 



.. 

2 

,, 

. . 

2 

Do. • 

Ohincse Cash . 

•• 



.. 

1 

.. 

a . 

1 

Do. 

Victoria . 

Cyprus . 


•• 

. . 

1 


, , 

1 

Do. 

Do. . 

Nova Scotia 


•• 

, . 

1 



1 

Do. 

Do. 

Straits Settlements 


.. 

1 



1 

Do. 

Do. 

Hongkong , 

. 



3 

, , 


3 

Do. 

Do. 

British India 



8 



. , 

8 

Do, 


Eayaka 

• 


.. 

37 

.V 

, . 

S7 

Do. 

t 

•Famine Token 



.. 

1 

» • ' 

. • 


Do.' 

> 

British Token 

Medal and se.al 



2 

1 

0 

1 

1 < 

r .. 

^ ’ 2 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

> _ 

Total 

1 

• 

420 

on 

3,421 

183 

•• 

4,035 j 



' : 

II. .MuHAMSIADAKVi 


Al-Walid 

Snbuktigin 

OmayyidKhalif .* 

Ghaznauco 

. ■ 
/'l* 


• • * 

• 

' i ^ 

J 

■■ 

1 

hlahmud , • '. 

Do. 


- fl 



o 

Bahrain Shah . 

f3kDo.' . ' 


•s •* 




3 

* 






1 

Glass. 

1 
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APPENDIX I~conid. 

List of coins acquired, for the Indian Mitseum, Archccological Section, during the year 1928-29 — 

contd. 

DEMISE COLLECTION OF COINS— confd. 


II. MtrHAMUtABAN — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Rynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

0 

1 

U 

ra 

cs 

n 

”5 

o 

H 

Mode of acquisition* 

Ala*ud-I)m Moham- 
mad. 

Khawaiizm Shahi 

•• 

o 

1 

•• 


3 

Lent hy tho Direc- 
tor General of 
Archeology. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Dm. 

Do. 

•• 


4 

•• 


4 

Do. 

Ghias-ud-Rin Moham- 

Ghorid 


o 




2 

Do. 

mad bin Sam. 









Shams-ud-Rin Alta- 

Sultan of Delhi 

, 

, 


. 

o 

o 

Do. 

mash. 









Jalal-ud-Rin Riroz . 

Do. 


• • 

2 



2 

Do. 

Ala-ud-Rin Moham- 

Do, 


1 

11 


.. 

12 

Do. 

mad. 









■Q u t u b-ud-Din 

Do. 



5 



5 

Do. 

Jlubarat. 









•G h i a e-u d-D i n 

Do. . , 


, 



12 

12 

Do. 

TiiRhlaq. 









Mohammad bin 

Do. 

1 

, , 

16 

, . 

, 

1C 

Do. 

TuglJaq. 

Sihandar Shah . • 

Do. 


.. 

3 

.. 


3 

Do. 

Mubarak Shah - 

Do. 


.. 

15 



13 

Do. 

Mohammad bin Farid 

Do. . 

.. 

.. 

1 



1 

Do. 

Sikandar Shah • 

Kashmir « « 

•• 


4 



4 

Do. 

Mnhftinmad Sliah 

Do. 

• • 

• • 

2 

.. 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Fath Shah . . 

Do, , 

•• 


1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Mohammad Hasan 

Do. 



2 

, . 

, , 

2 

Do. 










Ghias-ud-Din . . 

Biihmani . . 

•• 


14 



14 

Do. 

‘Shams-ud-Rin . 

Do. 

•• 



•• 


1 

Do. 

Fiioz Shah « . 

Do. 



1 



1 

Do. 

Mahmud Shah . 

Do. 

-• 

1 

3 



4 

Do- 

Ahsna Shah 

Do. . _ , 



7 


D 

■1 

Do. 

Qutub-ud-Rin Firoz . 

Do. . .... 



3 

•• 

■ 

H 

toO; 

Adil Shah 

Bijapur . ' . 


^ 8 
CBarins) 

4 

•• 


12 

Do* 

• GMas-ud-Din . 

Malura 

•• 

1 

1 

- 


O 

Do- 

Amir Timur 

Timurid • 


1 

-- 


-- 

1 

Do. 

Sultan Ahmad . 

Do. . . ' . 

. ... 

1 

•• 



1 

Do. 

Nasir-ud-Din Moham- 
mad Qurlugb. 

Sind . . ' . 

"X 

J-**' 

. •• 

•• , 

A 

3 

3 

Do. 

•Humnyun 

Mughal . i. 



2 


•' •• 

2 

Do. 

Akbar . . . 

Do. . . .' 


' • 4 

• 1 

V ' 


6 

Do. 

Jahangir . 

Do. . 





.. ‘ 

o 

, Do. 

Shahdnhan • 

1^^ 


*> 


V; 


' '2., 

Do. 

Auiangzeb ^ ' . 

' - 

Do. . 

■■ 

n 

■■ ■! 

\ 



•jf. 

Do. 









Timw 


Ruler’s name. 


Bhab Alam I . 

Mnglial 

Jahandnr Shah 

Do. . 

Forruklisiyar • . 

Do. . 

Rafi-ud-Darajat 

Do. . 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. . 

Ahmad Shah . 

Do. . 

Alamgir IT 

Do. . 

Shah Alam II • 

Do. . 

Atabck Kafiir-ud-Din 
Mahmud. 

Mnsel . 

Mahmud . . 

Oemanly 

Abdul Hamid . 

Do. 

Abdul Madd Khan . 

Do. 



Hubamnad II . . ^I( 

Kbau of Robbara 
Jftban Sbab . • K 

Amir Rbor Ali . A 
AmirYaloib 
Unassigned 

Tipu Sultan . . i 

AjiRnia . • . . C 

iK^rab oRCanauoro ^ 

/• 

.^■wab of^Wjrnatio 3,; 
.’Gbazx-ud-Rm Htutju. 
'\^’aicd xVli Shab • . 

* Aizal Sbab . ' . 

Asafjab , f . “ 
Kative States ^ , 
^aet India Company 
Unassigned /j; 


Kosban 
Afghan 
Do. . 
Do. . 
ilysore 
Caunnore 


Oudh . 

I > r P 

Do. .* 

Hyderabad , 
Do. 


South India 

" V<‘'' 


4‘fy 

,»1S 


19 
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appendix l^nd. 

list of Mis other than coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1928-29. 

OK .OAK TKOH THE DlK.CTOK GbkEKAL OB AkcH^oLOOY IK IkBU. 

1. Bronze Celestial Sphere. 

2. Portrait of Timur with some of his attendants. 

3. Portrait of Sultan Shuja with a lady and two female singers. 

List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fart Museum during the year 1928-29. 


Rnlcf’s namo. 


Dynasty. . Gold. Silver. Copper. Total. Mode oi aeijmsitioa. 


. Mumbai . 


18 Presented by the 
Government of the 
United Provinces. 


Jahangir and Nurjahnn 
Shahjahan . . 


Anrangzeb . . t . JDo. 
Mnhammad Shah . . . Do. 


Anrengzch 
Kam Bnhhsh . 


Shah Alam Bahadur I 


Jahandar Shah 
FarruUisiyar , 
Mohammad Shah 
Shah Alam II 
fiber Shah , 


Ifilaro Shah . 

Mohi Add Shah . x 
Ibrahim Shah 


Ahm^d Shah Bahadur 

^amgir II 
J'aiTukfasiyar 

Sbah Ahm H 


' J.)o. ‘ 


mjt'Sb'l 

Do. i: 


?- <''5'^ 'f 


-H 


1 Presented by the 
Director of Indus* 
tries, Central Pro* 
vmces. 


72 Presented by tho 
Punjab GoNcjn* 
, raent 


4 Prfeented by the 

Government of 
Bengal. 


1 Presented by the 

V Bombay Branch, 

^ ’•Jloir'al Asiatic 

' '*Socicly. , 
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APPENDIX I— eo7?,rf<Z- 

List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 192S-29 — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

. Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total, 

Modo of acquisition. 

Akbar 

Mughal 


18 

•• 

18 

Lent by the Director 
General of Archce* 
ology. 

Jahangir .... 

Do. . 

.. 

2 


2 

Do. 

Aoiangzeb . . • . 

Do. . 

4 



4 

Do. 

Sknh Aiam Bahadur I . , 

Do. . 

o 

.. 


2 ' 

Do. 

MnhammadShoh . 

Do. , 

2 



2 

Do. 

AhjnndSlinh .... 

Do. . 

1 

.. 


1 

Do. 

‘Ghnzi-ud'lDin Haidar 

KingofOadh. 

1 

.. 


1 

Do. 

'Wajid All Shah 

Do. 

1 

.. 


1 

Do. 

Timur Shah .... 

Durrani . 


2 


2 

Do. 

Zaman SImh .... 

Do. . 

•• 

5 


5 

Do. 


Total 

11 

178 

MO 

329 
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APPENDIX II. 

Additims to Departmental Libraries. 



Books 

Books 

purchased. 

presented. 



Director General , • « . 

^^o^thcm Circle— 

Muliammadan and Britlsli Momimenta 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments 
Frontier Circle , . , . • 

Western Circle 


‘Central Circle 

Eastern Circle 

Southern Circle 

Burma Circle , 

Government Epigxaphiat . . • • « 

Assistant Archeological Superintendent for Epj« 
graphy, Southern Circle. 

Archfcologicnl Chemist , . • • • 

ArcUrcological Section, Indian Museum 


In addition to these 33 
periodicals, reports, 
etc., were received free 
of cost. 


Tho Siamese Government 
presented 1 book. 


Includes 12 books received 
in evobiiuge. 








